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PART  I 


The  Mechanics  of 
Conservative  Morality 


The  Moral  Philosophers 
as  Public  Men 


AT  FEW  times  in  our  history  has  the  distinction  between  the  re- 
Hgious  and  the  secular  been  as  clouded  as  in  the  three  decades  before 
the  Civil  War.  Public  men  brought  sectarian  judgments  and  theo- 
logical compulsions  to  bear  upon  their  decisions.^  To  no  less  a  degree 
did  churches  and  churchmen  pursue  secular  issues  in  their  councils 
with  evangelical  vigor  and  the  assurances  of  piety.  Indeed,  the  story 
of  Protestant  social  ethics  and  much  of  western  culture  has  involved 
the  mingling  of  sectarian  motivations  with  secular  movements.  For 
America,  a  history  of  the  idea  of  secularism  might  be  diffuse  beyond 
clarity,  but  it  could  also  be  a  rewarding  task  one  day  for  historians 
of  ideas. 

1  H.  W.  Fowler's  Modern  English  Usage  ( London,  1952 )  implies  that  sect 
is  one  of  the  words  in  our  language  whose  meaning  is  clear  only  in  the  mind 
of  its  user.  In  this  study  I  use  sectarian  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  stressing  the 
factionalism  among  Protestant  denominations.  If,  however,  by  sectarianism  I 
mean  bigoted  denominationalism,  I  shall  say  so. 

An  enlightening  discussion  of  the  diflferences  between  churches  and  sects  is 
found  in  W.  W.  Sweet's  essay,  "The  Church,  The  Sect,  and  The  Cult  in  Amer- 
ica," in  his  book  American  Culture  and  Religion,  Six  Essays  (Dallas,  1951).  Al- 
though Sweet's  description  is  built  around  religious  conditions  as  they  exist 
today,  it  is  helpful  for  historical  definitions.  The  three  leading  Protestant  de- 
nominations, numerically,  throughout  the  period  of  this  study — Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, and  Presbyterian — ^had  begun  as  sects  in  America,  wherein  their  emphasis 
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One  purpose  of  these  introductory  studies  of  some  of  the  academic 
moral  philosophers  is  to  try  to  contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
mid-nineteenth-century  secular  life.  For  moral  philosophy  as  taught 
by  the  professors  discussed  in  this  book  was  fundamentally  a  re- 
ligious code  of  duty  to  be  followed  in  everyday  living.  These  teach- 
ers, unlike  Americans  later  in  their  century,  did  not  separate  the 
personal  morals  or  virtues  of  gentlemen  from  an  ethics  of  gentle- 
manly public  behavior.  The  moral  philosophers  earnestly  believed 
and  taught  that  moral  purity  in  a  man's  intentions  determined  the 
morality  of  his  public  actions.  Therefore,  academic  training  in 
moral  philosophy — in  the  lines  of  duty  to  be  followed  into  all  walks 
of  society — could  assure  a  high  level  of  American  life.  How  far  the 
academic  man  with  sectarian  beliefs  influenced  the  direction  of 
public  opinions,  or  whether  he  only  symbolized  and  followed  public 
morality,  imagining  it  to  be  his  own,  are  important  questions.  But 
more  urgent  and  possibly  more  calculable  considerations  involve 
the  academic  moral  philosopher's  place  in  society,  the  nature  of  his 
social  ethics,  and  the  basic  issue  of  whether  he  had  an  interest,  much 
less  a  voice,  in  public  affairs  at  all. 


First  of  all,  who  were  the  academic  moral  philosophers?  As  one 
way  of  answering  this  question,  for  this  chapter  I  have  made  a  brief 
biographical  tabulation  of  forty-eight  successful  men  who  taught 
moral  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  colleges  and  the  state  universities 
in  the  United  States  from  1830  to  1860.  Many  of  these  men  were 
teaching  before  this  period,  but  I  have  set  up  chronological  limita- 

was  upon  Christian  living,  Biblical  dictation,  and  an  exclusive  membership.  In 
gaining  numbers  and  prestige  they  became  churches,  v^^herein  their  emphasis 
tended  toward  confessionalism,  church  polity,  and  an  inclusive  membership. 
The  divisions  within  these  churches  over  slavery  after  1830,  however,  caused  a 
reappearance  of  sectlike  characteristics,  wherein  Christian  living  (for  Northern- 
ers slavery  reform)  and  Biblical  dictation  (the  scriptural  justification  or  disap- 
proval of  slavery )  again  become  paramount.  See  also  C.  S.  Braden,  "The  Sects," 
in  "Organized  Religion  in  the  United  States,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  CCLVI  (March,  1948),  53-62.  The  classic 
definition  of  the  church  vis-a-vis  the  sect  in  earlier  times  is  that  given  by  Ernst 
Troeltsch,  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches,  trans.  Olive  Wyon 
(London,  1931),  I,  331-343. 
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tions  simply  because  their  speeches  and  writings  show  that  these 
were  the  years  when  the  basic  assumptions  underlying  academic 
social  ethics  were  shifted  to  a  degree  that  was  significant  in  the 
public  attitudes  of  the  moral  philosophers. 
The  men  are: 


Jasper  Adams  ( 1793-1841 ) 
Elihu  W.  Baldwin  (1789-1840) 
Edward  Beecher  (1803-1895) 
Robert  Hamilton  Bishop  ( 1777- 

1855) 
Jonathan  Blanchard  (1811-1892) 
Francis  Bowen  (1811-1890) 
Alonzo  Church  (1793-1862) 
John  L.  Dagg  (1794-1884) 
Thomas  Roderick  Dew   (1802- 

1846) 
David    Bates    Douglass    (1790- 

1849) 
Charles  Grandison  Finney 

(1792-1875) 
Charles  Brickett  Haddock 

(1796-1861) 
Benjamin  Hale  (1797-1863) 
Joseph  Haven  (1816-1874) 
Caleb    Sprague    Henry    (1804- 

1884) 
Laurens  Perseus  Hickok  (1798- 

1888) 
Mark  Hopkins  (1802-1887) 
George  Junkin  (1790-1868) 
John  H.  Lathrop  (1799-1866) 
Francis  Lieber  (1800-1872) 
Philip  Lindsley  (1786-1855) 
Augustus     Baldwin     Longstreet 

(1790-1870) 


William  Holmes  McGuffey 

(1800-1873) 
Erasmus  Darwin  MacMaster 

(1806-1866) 
John  McVickar  (1787-1868) 
Asa  Mahan  (1799-1889) 
Basil  Manly  (1798-1868) 
James  Marsh  (1794-1842) 
Eliphalet  Nott  (1773-1866) 
Stephen  Olin  (1797-1851) 
Noah  Porter  (1811-1892) 
Alonzo  Potter  (1800-1865) 
Henry  Ruffner  (1790-1861) 
Leicester  A.  Sawyer  ( 1807-1898 ) 
James  Shannon  (1799-1859) 
William  A.  Smith  (1802-1870) 
Charles  B.  Storrs  (1794-1833) 
Julian   M.   Sturtevant   (1805- 

1886) 
David  L.  Swain  (1801-1868) 
Henry  P.  Tappan  (1805-1881) 
George  Tucker  (1775-1861) 
Thomas  C.  Upham  (1799-1872) 
Henry  Vethake  (1792-1866) 
James  Walker  (1794-1874) 
Francis  Wayland  (1796-1865) 
Charles  White  (1795-1861) 
Andrew  Wylie  (1789-1851) 
John  Clarke  Young  (1803- 

1857) 2 


2  For  a  systematic  identification  of  all  these  men,  see  the  Appendix.  I  have 
put  some  Southern  moral  philosophers  into  this  group  in  order  to  find  out  if 
they  may  be  characterized  in  the  same  ways  as  the  Northerners.  In  their  many 
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There  are  three  reasons  for  this  selection  which,  although  it  is 
not  exhaustive,  should  be  representative.  Forty-three  men  in  the 
list  are  important  enough  to  be  treated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Ameri- 
can Biography.^  Many  of  them  were  mentioned  prominently  and 
frequently  in  college  histories  and  in  the  educational  journals  of 
their  day.  And  there  is  evidence  that  each  man,  with  the  exception 
of  Francis  Lieber,  taught  moral  philosophy  at  one  time  in  his  aca- 
demic career.* 

Most  of  them,  to  begin  with,  were  clergymen.  Thirty-eight  had 
been  ordained  or  had  served,  if  only  briefly,  as  pastor  of  a  church 
before  their  academic  experiences.  If  we  rank  them  by  the  number 
of  their  denominational  afiiliations  when  they  taught  moral  phi- 
losophy, we  find  that  this  approximates  the  relative  numerical 
strength  of  the  Protestant  colleges  in  this  period.  Fourteen  were 
Congregationalists;  ^  twelve  were  Presbyterians;  ^  and  the  remainder 
was  divided  among  five  Episcopalians,'^  four  Baptists,^  three  Meth- 
odists,^ and  James  Walker,  the  one  Unitarian.  Of  these  thirty-eight 
with  some  clerical  experience,  twenty-seven,  or  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  group,  had  an  entirely  clerical  career  before  their 
collegiate  work. 


public  activities  they  were  similar  to  their  Northern  brethren.  But  their  tendency 
after  the  1830's  to  use  moral  philosophy  as  a  rationale  for  proslavery  arguments 
requires,  I  believe,  a  separate  study  of  their  lives  as  Southerners. 

3  The  statistical  information  in  this  chapter  is  compiled  chiefly  from  this 
dictionary  and  from  some  of  the  older  American  biographical  dictionaries.  It 
makes  no  pretentions  to  sociological  method.  More  extensive  biographical 
sources  for  some  of  the  moral  philosophers  are  cited  in  the  following  chapters. 

^  In  his  courses  on  history  and  political  economy,  Lieber,  too,  used  or  criti- 
cized some  of  the  standard  moral  philosophy  textbooks. 

5  Beecher,  Finney,  Haddock,  Haven,  Hickok,  Hopkins,  Mahan,  Marsh,  Porter, 
Sawyer,  Storrs,  Sturtevant,  Tappan,  Upham. 

^  Baldwin,  Bishop,  Blanchard,  Church,  Junkin,  Lindsley,  MacMaster,  Nott, 
RuflFner,  White,  Wylie,  Young.  D.  G.  Tewksbury's  indispensable  dissertation, 
The  Founding  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities  before  the  Civil  War, 
with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Religious  Influences  Bearing  upon  the  Col- 
lege Movement  (New  York,  1932),  p.  90,  shows  that  the  Presbyterians  founded 
the  most  colleges  before  the  Civil  War,  followed  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Congregationalists  in  that  order.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  predominance 
of  Congregationalist  moral  philosophers  in  this  study  is  that  I  have  dealt  mainly 
with  New  England  and  Northern  men,  while  Methodists  and  Baptists  were 
more  widespread  throughout  the  South. 

^  Adams,  Hale,  Henry,  McVickar,  Potter. 

®  Dagg,  Manly,  Shannon,  Wayland.  ^  Longstreet,  OUn,  Smith. 
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As  churchmen,  their  lives  were  not  all  spent  in  ecclesiastical  tran- 
quility: nine  had  shifted  their  denominational  allegiance,^"  and 
fourteen  had  been  involved  in  sectarian  disputes  before  or  during 
their  teaching.^^  For  those  who  had  broken  church  ties,  the  separa- 
tion was  in  many  instances  only  an  incidental  illustration,  as  in 
Charles  White's  case,  of  the  facility  with  which  pastorates  were  ex- 
changed or,  at  most,  of  the  slow  breakdown  of  the  1801  Plan  of 
Union  among  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches.  In  the 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  revolt  over  the  slavery  issue  Asa  Mahan 
departed  from  his  Presbyterian  pulpit  in  Cincinnati  to  the  freer 
atmosphere  of  Oberlin,  where  little  distinction  was  made  between 
Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism.  Likewise,  Charles  Finney 
went  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Oberlin  from  his  Presbyterian 
pastorate  in  New  York  City,  where  he  had  gained  renown  as  an 
evangelist.  Leicester  Sawyer  wandered  from  Presbyterianism  to  Con- 
gregationalism and  finally,  after  his  professorship,  into  Unitarianism. 
With  some,  however,  the  transition  between  denominations  had 
been  a  painful  experience:  witness  Benjamin  Hale,  who  had  for- 
saken Congregationalism  for  Episcopalianism  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  job  at  Congregationalist  Dartmouth. 

The  majority  remained  steadfast  to  one  church  throughout  their 
lives,  but  many  were  touched  by  the  slavery  debates  and  were 
caught  up  in  the  resultant  separations  within  the  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist, and  Baptist  churches  when  sectarianism  was  displayed  at  its 
worst.  Some  of  the  moral  philosophers — Bishop,  Finney,  Junkin, 
Longstreet,  Mahan,  Smith,  and  Young — were  leading  controversial- 
ists in  church  councils  concerning  slavery,  a  significant  circumstance 
for  the  teaching  of  a  few  of  them  and  for  the  role  of  all  of  them  in 
pubHc  aflFairs. 

Although  this  study  deals  chiefly  with  Northern  moral  philosophers 
(only  seven  of  the  forty-eight  men  were  born  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line),  several  served  both  Northern  and  Southern  colleges. 
For  example,  Jasper  Adams  briefly  presided  over  Geneva  (now 
Hobart)  College  between  his  two  terms  as  President  of  Charleston 

10  Finney,  Hale,  Henry,  MacMaster,  Mahan,  Sawyer,  Storrs,  White,  and 
Wyhe. 

11  Baldwin,  Bishop,  Church,  Finney,  Hickok,  Junkin,  Longstreet,  Mahan, 
Olin,  Smith,  Storrs,  Walker,  WyUe,  and  Young. 
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(South  Carolina)  College;  Philip  Lindsley  went  from  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton)  to  the 
comparative  wilds  of  Nashville;  and  Stephen  Olin  went  from 
Randolph-Macon  in  Virginia  to  Wesleyan  in  Connecticut.  These  in- 
stances illustrate  the  ease  with  which  denominational  institutions 
could  call  capable  minister-teachers  from  distant  posts  within  the 
same  denomination.  More  significantly,  they  suggest  that  the  varied 
sectional  backgrounds  of  some  moral  philosophers  was  not  an  im- 
portant consideration  for  the  colleges,  at  least  not  through  the 
1830's. 

The  second  and  of  course  the  plainest  fact  about  all  these  men  is 
that  they  were  academic.  But  it  is  important  first  to  have  noted  their 
clerical  coloring,  for  the  tie  between  organized  religion  and  col- 
legiate education  was  indissoluble  in  this  era.  They  were  educators 
chiefly  because  they  were  clergymen.  The  colleges  they  served  were 
mainly  denominational  institutions,  born  of  sectarian  zeal  and  prose- 
lytism  for  the  purpose  of  training  clergymen  and  faithful  laymen,^^ 
The  faculties  were  almost  entirely  made  up  of  ordained  clergymen, 
who  held  the  chief  professorships  of  classics,  literature,  natural 
theology  (science),  or  moral  philosophy.  As  these  temples  of  the 
classical  curriculum  arose  with  phenomenal  rapidity  and  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success  throughout  the  South  and  West,  members 
of  the  clergy  were  called  to  administer  them.  Sometimes  colleges 
invited  eminent  preachers  like  Finney,  or  imaginative  educators  like 
Lindsley;  at  times  there  came  men  like  Augustus  Longstreet,  who 
had  been  unpersuasive  preachers  or  ineffective  pastors.  But  the  fact 
that  clergymen  were  summoned  testified  to  the  conviction  of  de- 
nominational overseers  that  youthful  morals  were  secure  under 
clerical  care  and  that  "correct"  ethics  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
president.^^  Consequently,  the  college  president,  as  interpreter  of 
the  faith,  ordinarily  was  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy;  if  not, 

12  Tewksbury,  op.  cit.,  ch.  2. 

13  In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  student  discontent  and  open  rebellion 
throughout  the  ante  bellum  period,  it  is  highly  questionable  that  "sound  doc- 
trine" did  indeed  make  for  "sound  morals."  The  implications  of  this  problem 
are  discussed  lucidly  in  Richard  Hofstadter  and  Walter  Metzger,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Academic  Freedom,  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1955),  pp.  306- 
311. 
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the  moral  philosopher  generally  was  a  clergyman.  The  arbitrary 
grouping  of  forty-eight  moral  philosophers,  thirty-eight  of  whom 
were  also  college  presidents,  does  not  strain  what  was  then  a  com- 
monplace relationship.  Clergyman,  teacher,  and  college  president 
were  frequently  one  and  the  same  person  in  the  ante  bellum  college.^* 
With  the  course  in  moral  philosophy  these  men  performed  a  com- 
mon educational  function.  Year  after  year  they  presented  a  senior 
class  with  the  climax  of  its  curriculum.  It  was  a  badge  of  merit  and 
respect  to  be  worn  by  graduates.  No  matter  how  meagre  the  faculty, 
provision  was  first  made  for  this  course  to  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  career.  After  the  student  was  introduced  to  classical 
studies  and  became  acquainted  with  the  remnants  of  Puritan  scho- 
lasticism,^^ he  met  with  moral  philosophy,  where,  more  than  in  any 
other  course,  wide  intellectual  horizons  were  seen.  Whether  he  was 
led  willingly,  taught  imaginatively,  or  pushed  mechanically  along 
this  course  was  up  to  the  instructor.  In  content,  however,  moral 
philosophy  was  increasingly  lessened  here  or  expanded  there  to  in- 
clude the  nascent  social  sciences — political  science,  history,  legal 
philosophy,  economics,  social  psychology.^*^  So  comprehensive  did 
the  subject  become  that,  by  the  1870's,  moral  philosophy  had  to  be 
broken  down  into  the  separate  studies  of  politics,  political  economy, 
and  history.^^  But  this  splintering  of  moral  philosophy  did  not  mean 

1*  A  statistical  survey  of  91  American  colleges  in  1839  showed  that  75  presi- 
dents were  also  clergymen  {American  Quarterly  Register,  XIII  [Aug.,  1840], 
110-116). 

1^  Curricular  trends  in  the  colonial  and  ante  bellum  periods  are  discussed  in 
R.  F.  Butts,  The  College  Charts  Its  Course:  Historical  Conceptions  and  Current 
Proposals  ( New  York,  1939 ) ;  W.  T.  Foster,  The  Administration  of  the  College 
Curriculum  (Boston,  1911);  L.  F.  Snow,  The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1907);  J.  J.  Walsh,  Education  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
Republic:  Scholasticism  in  the  Colonial  Colleges  (New  York,  1935);  G.  P. 
Schmidt,  "Intellectual  Crosscurrents  in  American  Colleges,  1825-1855,"  Amer- 
ican Historical  Review,  XLII  (Oct.,  1936),  46-67. 

^s  For  the  development  of  this  theme  see  Gladys  Bryson's  three  articles:  "The 
Emergence  of  the  Social  Sciences  from  Moral  Philosophy,"  International  Journal 
of  Ethics,  XLII  (April,  1932),  304-323;  "The  Comparable  Interests  of  the  Old 
Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Modern  Social  Sciences,"  Social  Forces,  XI  (Oct., 
1932),  19-27;  "Sociology  Considered  as  Moral  Philosophy,"  Sociological  Re- 
view, XXIV  (Jan.,  1932),  26-36. 

i'^  Anna  Haddow,  Political  Science  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities, 
1636-1900  (New  York,  1939),  chs.  6,  8-10;  M.  J.  L.  O'Connor,  Origins  of 
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that  the  resultant  courses  abandoned  social  ethics  as  their  focus.  A 
Lieber,  a  Tucker,  or  a  Bowen  may  have  occupied  chairs — settees, 
they  have  been  called — whose  titles  included  more  than  moral  phi- 
losophy, but  ethical  precepts  remained  paramount  with  them  and 
rarely  did  their  axioms  ignore  moral  symbols. 

Of  these  forty-eight  moral  philosophers  some  further  generaliza- 
tions can  be  made  which  may  help  us  in  considering  them  in- 
dividually. All  were  born  outside  the  Middle  South  and  the  Old 
Northwest  where  many  of  them  went  to  teach.^^  Six — Bishop,  Lieber, 
McVicker,  Shannon,  Tucker,  and  Vethake — were  born  abroad.  It  is 
suggestive  of  their  rise  in  American  society  that  only  one  fourth 
came  from  families  of  prominence  in  their  region  or  locality.^^  Almost 
all  of  them  (forty-six)  married,  many  of  them  more  than  once,  but 
only  six  married  into  families  whose  connections  may  have  helped 
their  careers.^"  The  majority  were  born  within  a  decade  of  the  year 

Academic  Economics  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1944);  H.  B.  Adams, 
The  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities  (Washington, 
1887). 

IS  Since  only  one-third  (16)  of  the  moral  philosophers  in  this  study  served 
at  Southern  institutions,  sectional  statistics  on  their  place  of  birth  may  have 
little  meaning:  seventeen  were  born  in  New  England,  eighteen  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  and  only  seven  in  the  Old  South.  In  his  study  of  pre-Civil  War 
college  presidents,  however,  George  P.  Schmidt  found  that  out  of  276  presi- 
dents about  40  per  cent  were  born  in  New  England,  most  of  whom  went  else- 
where to  serve  {The  Old  Time  College  President  [New  York,  1930],  pp.  146-. 
147). 

1^  Dew's  father  owned  a  Virginia  plantation;  Haddock's  uncle  was  Daniel 
Webster;  Mark  Hopkins  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the  famous  New  England 
theologian,  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  his  father  was  a  leading  farmer  and  piUar  of 
his  community  in  western  Massachusetts;  Lindsley  came  from  a  family  that 
had  been  important  to  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolution;  Longstreet's  father  was 
a  distinguished  inventor  of  steam  engines  in  Georgia;  McVickar's  father  was  a 
wealthy  merchant  in  Ireland;  Marsh  was  the  grandson  of  a  Vermont  Heutenant- 
governor;  the  father  of  Olin  had  been  a  lawyer  and  prominent  in  Vermont 
politics;  Potter  came  from  a  family  of  prosperous  Quakers  and  New  York  legis- 
lators; Ruffner's  parents  had  been  community  leaders  in  Shenandoah  County, 
Virginia;  the  father  of  Tucker  was  mayor  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Upham's 
family  was  distinguished  in  New  Hampshire  and  his  father  had  served  in  Con- 
gress. 

20  Douglass  married  the  daughter  of  a  West  Point  mathematics  professor; 
McVickar  married  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Bard,  outstanding  New  York  physi- 
cian, trustee  of  Columbia  College,  and  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons;  Marsh  was  twice  married,  to  nieces  of  President  Wheelock  of 
Dartmouth;  Porter  married  the  daughter  of  the  famed  Yale  divine,  Nathaniel 
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1800,  and  their  average  age  as  moral  philosophers  was  forty-nine 
years.  Only  nine  remained  outside  clerical  ordination  throughout 
their  lives,-^  and  although  thirty-eight  had  a  clerical  attachment  at 
some  time  in  their  lives,  eighteen  were  teachers  by  profession. 

As  for  other  careers  pursued  before  teaching  moral  philosophy, 
in  addition  to  the  ministerial  background  of  some,  Finney,  Lathrop, 
Longstreet,  Swain,  and  Tucker  had  been  lawyers;  Bowen  had  been 
an  editor;  Douglass  served  as  an  Army  officer  and  civil  engineer; 
Hopkins  had  been  a  practicing  physician  in  New  York  City;  Junkin 
had  done  farming,  lumbering,  milling  and  editing;  Lieber's  back- 
ground was  that  of  revolutionary,  scholar,  and  lexicographer;  be- 
sides the  practice  of  law,  Longstreet  had  gained  fame  as  a  novelist 
of  the  Old  South;  and  Swain  had  served  as  a  judge  and  governor 
of  North  Carolina.  All  but  three  of  the  forty-eight  (Dagg,  Finney, 
and  Smith)  went  to  college,  with  Congregationalist  Yale  having 
educated  more  of  them  (seven)  than  any  other  institution.--  And 
seven  took  post-graduate  theological  training  at  the  seat  of  New 
Englandway  orthodoxy,  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Finally,  what  was  the  nature  of  their  successfulness?  To  be  sure, 
some  of  them  had  only  brief  tenure  as  moral  philosophers,  but  brevity 
of  tenure  rarely  implied  failure  as  a  teacher  or  college  administrator, 
and  seldom  did  it  mean  any  lack  of  success  as  a  churchman.^^  Hale, 
for  instance,  lost  his  job  at  Dartmouth  but  went  on  to  a  long  and  ad- 


Taylor;  the  daughter  of  Union's  beloved  EUphalet  Nott  became  the  wife  of 
Potter;  Young  twice  married  into  prominent  Kentucky  famihes. 

21  Bowen,  Dew,  Douglass,  Lieber,  Lathrop,  McGuffey,  Swain,  Tucker,  Vet- 
hake. 

~~  Here  again  the  predominance  of  Northerners  and  Congregationahsts  in  this 
study  possibly  accounts  for  Yale's  lead  in  this  respect.  But  Presbyterian  Prince- 
ton was  the  mother  of  many  Southern  and  Western  moral  philosophers.  Cf.  D.  R. 
Come,  "The  Influence  of  Princeton  on  Higher  Education  in  the  South  before 
1825,"  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3d  ser.,  H  (Oct.,  1945),  359-396. 

23  The  average  length  of  tenure  as  moral  philosopher  for  the  men  of  this 
study  was  almost  15  ( 14.9 )  years.  The  longest  tenure  was  that  of  Hopkins  at 
Williams  for  57  years,  while  Porter  taught  at  Yale  for  46  years,  Upham  at  Bow- 
doin  for  43  years,  Sturtevant  at  Illinois  College  for  41  years,  and  McVickar  at 
Columbia  College  for  40  years.  If  this  reckoning  of  tenure  included  college 
presidency,  Eliphalet  Nott,  President  of  Union  College  for  62  years,  would 
head  the  list.  Examples  of  brief  tenure  are  Longstreet,  who  remained  at  Cen- 
tenary College  for  one  year,  and  Lathrop  at  Indiana  for  one  year;  both  of  these 
men,  however,  went  on  to  distinguished  professorship-presidencies  elsewhere. 
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mirable  presidency  of  Geneva  College.  Junkin's  stay  at  Miami  was 
cut  off  after  only  three  years  on  account  of  his  sentiments  against 
abolitionism  in  an  Ohio  community  that  was  becoming  increasingly 
sensitive  to  the  issue,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  being  recalled  as 
president  of  Lafayette  College,  where  he  previously  had  served  for 
nine  years. 

Nineteen  of  the  thirty-eight  moral  philosophers  with  some  clerical 
experience  were  ministers  immediately  before  teaching.  Through 
these  men  the  Protestant  churches  fed  collegiate  education  as  much 
as  they  supplied  it  with  money  and  a  reason  for  existence.  Few  of 
the  clerical  moral  philosophers  (only  four)  went  back  to  full-time 
ministerial  posts  after  their  academic  life;  but  all  thirty-eight  re- 
tained a  close  relationship  with  some  denomination  throughout  their 
professional  lives.  The  stronger  their  church  connections,  the  more 
chance  they  had  to  be  esteemed  as  educators.^* 

Certainly,  church  affiliation  was  not  the  only  requirement  for  their 
success,  but  initially  theirs  was  a  kind  of  succes  d'estime,  based  upon 
professional,  if  not  critical,  recognition.  Moreover,  an  indication  of 
the  social  mobility  then  offered  by  a  career  in  church  and  college 
is  that  three-quarters  of  them,  born  into  unnoted  families,  left  active 

2*  Schmidt,  College  President,  ch.  7.  My  indebtedness  to  this  dissertation 
is  necessarily  great  since  its  description  of  the  moral  philosopher-college  presi- 
dents is  excellent.  In  attempting  to  make  my  study  a  companion  to  Schmidt's 
work,  I  have  come  to  want  a  fuller  inquiry  into  some  of  his  implications.  For 
instance,  at  this  point  there  is  need  for  an  elaboration  of  his  statement  that  it  was 
"natural"  for  denominational  college  teachers  to  be  drawn  from  the  clergy  (p. 
184).  Clarification  here  would  entail  a  much  needed  and  detailed  examination 
of  the  internal  educational  policies  of  the  ante  bellum  denominations  and  the 
ideological  and  financial  support  given  by  their  leadership  and  membership  to 
the  colleges.  The  basis  for  such  an  investigation  is  laid  in  P.  M.  Limbert,  De- 
nominational Policies  in  the  Support  and  Supervision  of  Higher  Education  (New 
York,  1929)  and  in  L.  K.  Patton,  The  Purposes  of  Church-related  Colleges  (New 
York,  1940).  From  Limbert's  study  it  appears  that  the  Congregationalists  had 
only  an  informal  and  fraternal  relationship  with  their  colleges.  The  Presby- 
terians held  the  reins  tightly  over  their  institutions  in  this  period,  or  at  least 
they  tried  to  in  the  face  of  intrachurch  squabbles,  while  the  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Lutherans  desired  church  control  of  their  colleges.  With  regard  to  the 
clerical  origin  of  the  ante  bellum  professoriate,  moreover,  there  were  factors  in 
society  at  large,  no  doubt  religiously  based,  which  permitted  this  "natural" 
situation.  For  without  the  support  of  the  community  where  it  was  located,  the 
combined  educational  power  of  church  and  college,  which  is  too  easily  depicted 
as  a  closed  and  strong  entente,  would  usually  not  have  succeeded, 
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life  as  socially  prominent  and  respected,  even  revered,  men  in  the 
communities  where  they  had  once  taught.  Success  was  frequently 
gained  through  lay  recognition.  To  say  that  the  moral  philosophers 
won  the  respect  and  sometimes  the  following  of  those  outside  their 
church  or  college  is  to  suggest  that  academic  honors  were  not  always 
domesticated  and  that  the  admiration  of  class  or  colleague  did  not 
alone  determine  success. 

But  despite  their  general  high  level  of  success,  the  academic  moral 
philosophers  were  not,  of  course,  all  paragons  of  administrative 
efficiency  and  worldly  achievement.  The  forty-eight  men  of  this 
survey  represent  the  cream  of  an  academic  world  at  a  time  when 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  colleges  outside  New  England  failed. ^^ 
And  even  the  successful  men  within  that  world  had  their  share  of 
disappointments,  embittering  experiences,  and  even  nervous  break- 
downs.^® 

Some  writers  have  neglected  to  examine  the  motivations  or  the 
public  lives  of  academic  men  in  this  period  and  have  left  these  edu- 
cators ignored  or  belittled.  There  is,  for  example,  a  widespread 
inference  that  the  ante  bellum  period  represents  a  hiatus  in  the 
traditional  leadership  of  educators  in  public  affairs,  that  these  years 
brought  forth  few  significant  men  to  compare  with  the  Mathers, 
John  Witherspoon,  William  Smith,  or  Samuel  Johnson  of  the  colonial 
era,  or  to  give  us  the  national  and  educational  leadership  of  men  like 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Andrew  D.  White,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  or  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.'^  Perhaps  it  is  easier  in  the  field 
of  educational  history  to  discover  men  of  merit  for  times  of  unity 

25  Tewksbury,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

-^  The  third  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Daniel  Haskell,  suflFered 
a  tragic  mental  collapse  after  fire  destroyed  his  college  building  and  library 
in  1824.  William  Leete  Stone,  the  New  York  journalist,  described  the  afflicted 
man's  condition  after  seeing  him  at  the  home  of  his  brother  in  1829:  "His 
derangement  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  He  believes  that  the  world 
and  everything  around  him,  is  unreal  and  unsubstantial.  He  supposes  that  he 
has  passed  into  another  existence,  and  is  not  living  in  this  world.  And  yet, 
when  he  speaks  of  former  events,  he  dates  them  as  having  occurred  'when  I 
lived  in  this  world' "  ( "From  New  York  to  Niagara,  Journal  of  a  Tour,  in  part 
by  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  Year  1829,"  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publications, 
XIV  [1910],  257-258). 

27  Cf.,  Schmidt,  "Intellectual  Crosscurrents";  S.  E.  Morison,  Three  Centuries 
of  Harvard,  1636-19S6  (Cambridge,  1936),  ch.  12;  Butts,  op.  cit.,  p.  128;  W.  P. 
Rogers,  Andrew  D.  White  and  the  Modern  University  (Ithaca,  1942),  pp.  15-16. 
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and  external  crises  than  for  a  time  preceding  disunion  and  internal 
crises.  Moreover,  the  revolution  in  higher  education,  commonly  re- 
ported to  have  started  with  Eliot's  inauguration  at  Harvard,  imposed 
the  stigma  of  old  fogeyism  upon  ante  bellum  professors,  particu- 
larly those  at  Harvard.^^  And  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  two  decades 
that  historians  have  begun  to  recognize  the  weight  of  churchmen 
and  evangelicalism  in  pre-Civil  War  political  movements. ^^  With 
this  recent  trend  of  historical  writing,  we  have  found  another  way 
of  saying  that  while  the  standards  for  determining  successful  men 
may  change  from  generation  to  generation,  the  achievement  of 
success  forms  the  continuity  of  history. 


II 

The  philosophy  classroom  of  the  old-time  college  may  often  have 
been  "a  kind  of  marble  temple  shining  on  a  hill,"  as  it  was  for  one 
of  William  James's  students,  where  the  real-life  world  of  contra- 
dictions was  left  behind.^"  If  this  were  true  in  many  of  the  colleges, 
we  might  easily  assume  that  the  life  of  the  temple  priest  was  un- 
eventful. Three  conditions,  however,  repeatedly  urged  the  academic 
moral  philosopher  to  consider  the  world  of  affairs. 

First,  his  was  a  course  in  social  ethics,  not  abstract  philosophy 
alone,  and  the  implications  of  this,  which  will  be  examined  later, 
demanded  some  acknowledgment,  no  matter  how  hedged  with  pre- 

-®  The  classic  attack  here  is  of  course  Henry  Adams',  found  in  The  Education 
of  Henry  Adams  (Boston,  1918),  ch.  4. 

29  Cf.  G.  H.  Barnes,  The  Antislavery  Impulse,  1830-1844  (New  York,  1933); 
R.  S.  Fletcher,  History  of  Oberlin  College  from  Its  Foundation  through  the 
Civil  War  (Oberhn,  1943);  R.  A.  BiUington,  The  Protestant  Crusade  1800- 
1860  (New  York,  1938);  H.  S.  Commager,  Theodore  Parker  (Boston,  1936); 
C.  C.  Cole,  Jr.,  The  Social  Ideas  of  the  Northern  Evangelists,  1826-1860  (New 
York,  1954);  J.  R.  Bodo,  The  Protestant  Clergy  and  Public  Issues,  1812-1848 
(Princeton,  1954). 

30  William  James,  Pragmatism:  A  New  Name  for  Some  Old  Ways  of  Think- 
ing (New  York,  1919),  pp.  21-22.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  Fletcher's  de- 
cision in  this  matter  in  op.  cit.,  pp.  702-703:  "In  his  lectures  before  the  seniors 
[President  Asa]  Mahan  trained  himself  and  his  hearers  for  those  remarkable 
series  of  debates  on  come-outerism  and  war.  The  chief  link  between  the  OberUn 
curriculum  and  the  real  world  of  reform  societies  and  fugitive  slaves  was 
through  'Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.' "  Cf.  Frederick  Rudolph,  Mark  Hop- 
kins and  the  Log,  Williams  College,  1836-1872  (New  Haven,  1956),  pp.  46-52. 
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conceptions,  o£  the  forces  in  society  making  for  law  and  government, 
maintaining  or  changing  economic  sanctions,  or  advocating  social 
reforms. 

Secondly,  because  he  was  a  churchman  he  was  bound,  or  pos- 
sibly liberated  in  the  case  of  a  few  Unitarians,  by  church  decisions 
upon  temporal  affairs  when  denominational  assemblies  and  confer- 
ences were  making  political  pronouncements  and  social  decisions.^^ 

Thirdly,  the  moral  philosopher  was  characterized  by  a  regional- 
ism or  localism  that  frequently  made  neighborhood  prejudices  or 
enthusiasms  an  inescapable,  if  not  sympathetic,  part  of  his  utter- 
ances. Seldom  has  the  social  scientist  remained  in  academic  isola- 
tion, and  the  moral  philosopher  was  indeed  an  early  social  scientist.^^ 

To  what  extent,  then,  was  the  moral  philosopher  challenged  by 
his  subject  matter  or  stimulated  by  ecclesiastical  connections  and 
social  pressures  into  discussing  public  affairs,  aside  from  the  public 
aspect  of  his  own  college?  ^^  From  the  survey  of  forty-eight  moral 
philosophers,  we  find  that  only  James  Walker  of  Harvard  was  con- 
stantly reticent  on  all  political  issues.  But  complete  reticence  on 
some  public  matters  was  almost  as  suggestive  of  the  interplay  of 
politics  and  ethics  in  this  period  as  outspokenness;  this  was  notably 
illustrated  by  Walker  ^^  and  by  Francis  Lieber,  who,  otherwise  quite 
vocal,  stifled  his  moderate  antislavery  views  in  South  Carolina.^^ 

31  The  literature  on  denominational  schisms  and  political  discussions  before 
the  Civil  War  is  of  course  large;  much  of  it,  however,  needs  modern  investiga- 
tion. For  a  recent,  penetrating  study  that  covers  a  dispute  of  great  consequence 
for  most  of  the  western  moral  philosophers,  see  C.  B.  Staiger,  "Abolitionism 
and  the  Presbyterian  Schism  of  1837-1838,"  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Re- 
view, XXXVI  (Dec,  1949),  391-414. 

32  Cf .  G.  Bryson,  "Emergence  of  Social  Sciences"  and  "Comparable  In- 
terests." 

33  Admittedly,  collegiate  education  was  a  vital  part  of  public  afiFairs  in  their 
most  inclusive  meaning.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  however,  I  have  omitted 
a  consideration  of  the  institutional  activities,  both  administrative  and  instruc- 
tional, of  the  moral  philosophers. 

34  The  implications  in  Unitarian  social  ethics  for  New  England  conservatism 
and  our  intellectual  history  are  so  provoking  in  the  case  of  Walker's  com- 
paratively secluded  career  as  moral  philosopher  at  Harvard  College  that  I  have 
devoted  a  separate  chapter  to  him. 

35  Though  active  in  some  reform  movements,  Lieber  was  muzzled  in  his 
discussion  of  slavery  by  his  peculiar  situation  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina 
and  its  society.  See  Frank  Freidel,  Francis  Lieber,  Nineteenth-Century  Liberal 
(Baton  Rouge,  1947),  pp.  129-130,  135,  231,  235-236,  290. 
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However,  numerous  baccalaureate  ^^  and  commencement  addresses, 
miscellaneous  speeches,  writings,  and  some  of  the  remaining  collec- 
tions of  correspondence,  particularly  those  of  Lieber  and  Francis 
Wayland,^^  all  testify  that  their  interests  and  utterances  were  more 
than  mere  classroom  concern  for  the  systems  of  John  Locke,  William 
Paley,  or  the  Scottish  philosophers. 

In  view  of  their  common  clerical  background,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  first  as  a  theme  for  tlieir  public  addresses  were  the  aims  of 
evangelical  Protestantism,  stressing  the  need  for  an  immutably  moral, 
if  not  religious,  basis  to  all  man's  endeavors.^^  Their  second  major 
concern,  also  reflecting  their  position,  was  the  diffusion  of  collegiate 
education,  its  utilitarian  nature  in  society,  and  its  relation  to  reli- 
gion.^^  And  a  third  common  ground  of  discussion,  even  exhortation, 

36  In  this  period  the  baccalaureate  address  was  not,  as  now,  a  sermon  given 
by  a  guest  clergyman.  It  usually  was  the  final  lesson  taught  by  the  college 
president  to  the  senior  class,  the  public  finale  of  the  course  on  moral  philosophy 
(J.  H.  Denison,  Mark  Hopkins,  A  Biography  [New  York,  1935],  p.  256). 

3"  The  Wayland  Manuscripts,  housed  in  the  John  Hay  Library  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, are  particularly  instructive  with  regard  to  ante  bellum  collegiate  edu- 
cation and  the  institutional  life  of  one  of  its  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Francis  Lieber  Papers,  the  bulk  of  which  are  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Li- 
brary, best  illuminate  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  public  affairs  that  went  on  among 
some  of  the  moral  philosophers.  Not  only  do  his  papers  unearth  for  the  his- 
torian the  innermost  thought  of  the  leading  political  scholar  in  this  period, 
but  also  from  them  emerges  a  clear  picture  of  the  similarity  of,  though  not  al- 
ways agreement  on,  social  interests  among  moral  philosophers.  When  Lieber 
received  a  letter  from  E.  D.  MacMaster  of  Miami  University  complaining  about 
our  policy  toward  Mexico  in  1846,  or  one  from  Alonzo  Potter  of  Union  College 
expounding  his  ideas  on  property,  the  status  of  women,  or  the  need  for  savings 
banks,  he  was  serving  as  a  kind  of  clearinghouse  for  the  social  ideas  of  these 
men. 

38  Illustrating  their  first  concern,  George  Junkin  advised  a  baccalaureate  audi- 
ence at  Miami  University  in  1842:  "Let  the  skeptic  luxuriate  in  the  fond  fancy 
of  eternal  revolutions  in  morals  .  .  .  but  let  the  christian,  the  patriot,  the 
philanthropist  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  not  fixed  principles  in 
morals — certain  eternal  and  unchanging  truths,  established  by  the  moral  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  firm  and  independent  of  all  revolution  .  .  .  ;  let  him  .  .  . 
evince  to  the  world,  that  repubhcan  government  is  not  an  eternal  flux  and 
fortuitous  jumble  of  moral  atoms;  ...  it  is  not  an  eternal  revolution;  but  the 
evenly  upward  ascent  of  a  glorious  edifice  upon  the  foundations  of  eternal 
truth"  The  Baccalaureate  in  Miami  University  .  .  .  [Rossville,  1842] ) . 

39  Representative  is  the  declaration  of  Charles  White  upon  his  inauguration 
as  President  of  Wabash  College  in  1842:  "There  are  some  special  reasons  for 
making  religion  an  element  of  the  educated  character  of  this  country.  One  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  here  more  tlian  elsewhere  im- 
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until  inundated  by  the  tides  of  extreme  sectionalism,  was  an  aggres- 
sive yet  pliable  nationalism.  This  concept  was  limited  only  by  the 
moral  philosophers'  ideas  of  progress,  which  usually  were  expan- 
sive,^" and  by  their  declamations  on  manifest  destiny  which,  though 
locally  variable  on  the  subordinate  issue  of  free  soil,  were  uniformly 
confident  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  continental  triumph  of  the 
United  States.*^  Buoyant  nationalism  and  an  exuberant  praise  of  the 

portant  and  influential  for  good  or  for  evil.  .  .  .  Who  can  estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  purifying  character  by  rehgion  where  all  of  it,  as  in  this  country,  is 
so  elevated  to  independence  and  power"  (An  Address  at  His  Inauguration  .  .  . 
[Indianapolis,  1842],  p.  14). 

Characteristic  in  its  optimism  was  John  Lathrop's  assertion  in  1850:  "It  is  on 
American  soil,  that  the  three-fold  problem,  what  free  institutions  can  do  for 
education,  and  what  education  can  do  for  free  institutions,  and  what  both  can 
do  for  human  progress,  is  destined  to  be  most  successfully  .  .  .  illustrated" 
("Inauguration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,"  Wisconsin  Educational 
Documents  [1850],  p.  41). 

40  A.  A.  Ekirch,  Jr.,  The  Idea  of  Progress  in  America  1815-1860  (New  York, 
1944),  asserts  that  clerical  and  academic  ideas  of  progress  demanded  the 
dominance  of  rehgious  ideals  in  areas  of  scientific  and  material  advance  (pp. 
120  ff.).  That  some  college  educators  adopted  a  "conservative"  view  of  progress 
is  his  fvirther  assertion  (pp.  212-217).  This  was  certainly  true  of  some  of  the 
moral  philosophers.  It  was  not  true  of  them,  however,  if  by  conservatism  one 
means  reaction,  a  confusion  that  is  implied  by  Ekirch  in  his  characterization 
of  the  colleges  as  "strongholds"  of  conservative  class  aristocracy  (p.  212).  To 
be  sure,  the  accusation  of  academic  aristocracy  frequently  was  leveled  by  post- 
Jacksonian  reformers,  and  moral  philosopher-college  presidents  took  pains 
to  defend  institutions  against  this  charge.  But  the  attack  was  more  symptomatic 
of  a  desire  for  "practical"  covirses  in  the  cvurriculum — a  desire  echoed  increas- 
ingly by  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  and  responded  to  in  the  1850's 
by  some  colleges — than  it  was  evidence  of  actual  upper-class  exclusiveness  in 
the  colleges.  For  the  colleges  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  more  and  more  avenues  of  social  mobility,  as  a  result  of  their  quantity 
if  for  no  other  reason.  And  if  they  were  antiutilitarian  in  method,  they  were  not 
antidemocratic  in  result.  Cf.  Richard  Hofstadter  and  C.  DeW.  Hardy,  The  De- 
velopment and  Scope  of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1952),  pp.  11-28,  121. 

*i  In  An  Inaugural  Discourse  .  .  .  1827,  Jasper  Adams  voiced  the  opinion 
held  by  Northern  moral  philosophers  for  at  least  the  next  fifteen  years  until  the 
war  with  Mexico  forced  a  reappraisal,  if  not  a  cessation,  of  their  expansionist 
ideas.  Adams  said:  "A  theatre  of  action  so  splendid  and  so  interesting  as  that 
which  is  opening  before  the  generation  to  which  you  belong,  has  never  been 
presented  in  any  period  of  the  world.  The  mighty  tide  of  our  population  will,  dm:- 
ing  the  probable  period  of  your  lives,  find  its  resting  place  at  the  boundaries  of 
Mexico  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  You  may  be  instrumental  in  forming, 
strengthening,  and  consolidating  institutions,  that  will  affect  the  destiny  of  mil- 
Uons"  (Geneva,  N.Y.,  1827,  p.  49). 
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West  were  not  confined  to  Fourth  of  July  and  patriotic  speeches. 
They  served  as  introduction  to,  peroration  to,  or  even  text  of  many  an 
academic  address,  particularly  in  the  Old  Northwest.  Agricultural 
improvement  societies  and  farming  exhibitions  were,  moreover,  logi- 
cal places  for  some  local  educator  to  link  the  virtues  of  husbandry 
to  the  grandeur  and  promise  of  the  terrain. 

Skilled  in  the  classics,  the  moral  philosophers  were  rhetoricians; 
confirmed  in  their  Christian  optimism,  they  tended  toward  ro- 
manticism. In  using  rhetoric  to  embroider  the  natural  qualities  of 
the  West,  they  were  not  surpassing  fact;  for  the  West  turned  out  to 
be  as  verdant  and  as  fruitful  as  they  envisioned.  What  they  idealized 
for  receptive  audiences  was  the  hard  reality,  the  difficulties,  in  build- 
ing the  West.  For  them  the  toil  of  farmer  and  artisan  would  shortly 
bring  material  abundance  in  the  same  way  that  their  own  intellectual 
labors  might  transform  a  small  college,  often  little  better  than  an 
academy,  into  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  in  the  West.  If  many  a 
homesteader  was  ruined  by  nature  and  poverty,  many  a  college 
closed  for  want  of  students  and  funds.  But  the  evangelical  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moral  philosophers  as  indeed  of  the  farming  citizenry 
— for  there  was  mutual  support  between  clergyman  and  layman — 
enabled  both  to  continue  romanticizing  their  environment  despite 
reversals.  This,  in  effect,  was  the  operation  of  an  optimistic  and  re- 
ligious nationalism.  The  eyes  that  after  1860  saw  "the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord"  were  those  that  in  the  preceding  decades  had 
seen  national  progress  with  apocalyptic  hope.*- 

At  the  dominant  themes  of  religion,  education,  and  nationalism 
their  pronouncements  on  public  issues  by  no  means  stopped.  But 
there  was  no  later  agreement.  Especially  was  this  true  of  their  ref- 
erences to  the  humanitarian  reform  movements  of  the  day — tem- 
perance, prison  betterment,  the  peace  movement,  woman's  rights, 
and  of  course  abolitionism.  Sectional  loyalties  or  prejudices  colored 
their  direct  or  sometimes  necessarily  oblique  allusions  to  slavery  and 
abolitionism,  the  leader  among  controversial  topics.*^  There  was  no 

42  For  a  philosophical  treatment  of  Protestant  romantic  imagination  in  this 
era  see  H.  W.  Schneider,  "A  Century  of  Romantic  Imagination  in  America," 
Philosophical  Review,  LVI  (July,  1947),  351-356. 

43  Few  of  the  moral  philosophers  chose  to  avoid  the  slavery  issue  in  their  ad- 
dresses or  writings.  Of  course  it  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to 
find  all  their  published  statements.  But  in  the  sampling  of  forty-eight  moral 
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less  a  sectional  variation,  for  example,  in  their  discussion  of  the  peace 
movement  during  and  after  the  Mexican  War  crisis,  or  in  their 
espousal  of  an  Auburn  plan  of  prison  discipline  as  against  the  Phila- 
delphia system,  and  even  in  their  varied  enthusiasm  about  temper- 
ance. 

Then  too,  sectarian  predilections  made  for  different  approaches  to 
reform.  Not  only  did  an  Oberlin  or  an  Illinois  College  Congrega- 
tionalist  enter  fearlessly  into  the  slavery  question  where  a  Harvard 
Unitarian  feared  to  tread,  but  also  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Baptist  churches  divided  internally  over  this  matter  to  an  irrecon- 
cilable degree.  The  extent  of  one's  emancipationist  views  became 
as  important  in  Presbyterian  councils  as  matters  of  doctrine.  Indeed, 
this  was  a  church  controversy  whose  cause  was  slavery  but  whose 
rationale  was  doctrine  built  upon  Biblical  justifications  of  slavery.** 
Hence  the  gradualist  opinions  of  Presbyterian  John  Clarke  Young 
of  Centre  College  in  Kentucky  brought  on  the  wrath  of  fellow  South- 
erners and  other  Old  School  Presbyterians  like  James  H.  Thornwell 
(1812-1862),  President  of  South  Carolina  College.  Even  three  Pres- 
byterian moral  philosophers,  who  were  successive  presidents  of 
Miami  University,  held  their  positions  precariously,  due  to  slavery 
views  which,  cautiously  uttered  or  disguised  in  their  addresses  as  a 
treatment  of  natural  rights,  reflected  three  alternating  majority  opin- 
ions on  the  college's  board  of  control.*^  To  talk  of  slavery  reform 
was  risky  business  for  some  of  the  moral  philosophers,  but  talk  they 
did  because  reform  for  them  had  all  the  moral  or  immoral  compulsion, 
the  Christian  or  unchristian  tendencies,  about  which  clergymen 
could  not  remain  silent. 

Public  matters  on  which  the  moral  philosophers  delivered  them- 
selves less  frequently  were  the  political  problems  with  which  our 
young  nation  was  then  grappling.  Internal  improvements,  state  rights, 
the  Mexican  War,  Know-Nothing  politics,  agriculture  and  farm 
problems,  the  tariflF,  free  trade,  savings  banks,  recession  and  boom, 

philosophers  I  find  that  at  least  thirty-one  expressed  some  degree  of  opinion  for 
or  against  slavery. 

**  Staiger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  413-414. 

45  The  three  men  were  Robert  Hamilton  Bishop,  George  Junkin,  and  Erasmus 
D.  MacMaster.  Cf.  J.  H.  Rodabaugh,  "Miami  University,  Calvinism,  and  the 
Anti-slavery  Movement,"  Ohio  State  Archeological  and  Historical  Quarterly, 
XLVIII  (Jan.,  1939),  66-73. 
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the  repudiation  of  state  debts — these  were  topics  to  which  college 
audiences,  church  assemblies,  local  political  conventions,  or  farm- 
improvement  associations  had  their  attention  called  by  academicians 
away  from  their  classrooms. 

Here  also  sectional  or  sectarian  attachments  often  predetermined 
assertions,  but  did  not  necessarily  rule  them.  Thomas  Roderick  Dew 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  free  trader,  and  Francis  Bo  wen  of 
Harvard,  protectionist,  show  us  the  Southern  and  Northern  anti- 
theses on  the  tariff  issue,  but  contrast  Francis  Wayland  of  Brown 
University  who  was  a  free  trader  in  a  city  where  the  leading  mer- 
chant families  were  protectionists.  Wayland,  consequently,  did  not 
often  proclaim  his  free-trade  views  publicly,  but  his  textbook  on 
political  economy,  in  which  the  principle  of  free  trade  was  axiomatic, 
was  known  throughout  the  academic  world  and  was  used  almost  as 
widely  as  his  Moral  Science.*'^ 

Again,  Augustus  Longstreet's  devotion  to  the  principles  of  state 
rights  and  Southern  secession  was  second  to  none  in  his  addresses 
and  writings  until  civil  war  actually  broke  out.  Then  some  of  his 
ethical  principles,  hitherto  ignored,  came  to  the  fore,  and  he  clamored 
frantically  to  have  the  war  stopped.*^  Moreover,  in  his  presidency 
and  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi ( 1849-1856 ) ,  Longstreet  showed  admirable  fortitude  in  going 
against  a  strong  Methodist  political  sentiment  despite  the  fact  that 
he  had  long  been  one  of  the  leading  Methodists  in  the  South.  In 
1855,  he  wrote  and  spoke  as  a  Democrat  against  the  bigotry  and 
stupidity  of  those  of  his  fellow  Methodists  who  had  entered  the 
Know-Nothing  Party  due  to  anti-Catholicism.*^ 

Observations  on  current  politics  were  less  frequent  among  the 
moral  philosophers,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  their  attitudes  toward 
politics,  when  discussed,  were  any  the  less  vigorous  or  more  im- 

46  Francis  Wayland,  The  Elements  of  Political  Economy  (New  York,  1837). 
This  book,  and  many  of  the  other  works  on  pohtical  economy  by  the  moral 
philosophers,  which  I  do  not  discuss  in  this  study,  is  examined  in  O'Connor, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  172-190,  and  in  Joseph  Dorfman,  The  Economic  Mind  in  American 
Civilization,  1606-1865  (New  York,  1946),  II,  758-767. 

*^  J.  D.  Wade,  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet:  A  Study  of  the  Development 
of  Culture  in  the  South  (New  York,  1924),  pp.  339  flp. 

48  Ibid.,  pp.  305-310;  A.  B.  Longstreet,  Letters  from  President  Longstreet  to 
the  Know  Nothing  Preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church  South  (New  Orleans, 
1855). 
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partial.  Erasmus  MacMaster  of  Hanover  College  and  Miami  Uni- 
versity, who  had  to  tread  a  narrow  line  regarding  his  gradualist 
slavery  sentiments  for  fear  of  his  academic  life,  possessed,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  righteous  anger  that  knew  no  bounds  in  denouncing 
Indiana's  repudiation  of  the  state  debt.*^  Likewise,  George  Tucker, 
moral  philosopher  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  not  only  renounced 
a  sectional,  though  not  necessarily  Virginian,  planter-class  belief  in 
attacking  the  unprofitable  aspects  of  slavery,  but  also  rejected  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republicanism,  which  had  always  claimed  him,  in  advocating 
the  support  of  a  national  bank.^''  With  men  like  Tucker,  MacMaster, 
or  Longstreet,  sectional  prejudices  were  sometimes  released  if,  in 
their  opinion,  moral  principles  were  at  stake. 

As  community-appointed,  if  not  self-appointed,  moralists,  few 
were  the  topics  upon  which  clergymen-educators  did  not  feel  them- 
selves free  or  compelled  to  comment  within  the  range  of  their  ethi- 
cal vision.  The  whole  concept  of  social  responsibility  for  the  indi- 
vidual was  brought  into  focus  by  their  Protestantism.  Particularly 
does  this  appear  to  have  been  true  among  the  moral  philosophers 
of  the  evangelical  denominations  in  the  West,  For  here  their  worldly 
optimism  and  beliefs  in  moral  perfectibility  could  be  proved  work- 
able in  communities  that  as  yet  lacked  any  rigid  social  stratification. 
Whether  their  range  of  vision  was  as  broad,  judged  by  their  own 
ethical  standards,  as  they  suspected,  or  whether  it  was  too  narrow 
for  mid-nineteenth- century  society  as  a  whole,  are  questions  not  to 
be  raised  at  this  point.  That  it  was  wide-ranging  and  usually  con- 
fident of  its  own  perceptions — traits  that  made  for  frequent  if  not 
original  public  remarks — is  not  to  be  denied. 

49  MacMaster  wrote  to  Lieber:  "I  feel  mortified,  humbled,  at  the  countenance 
which  the  idea  of  the  repudiation  of  public  debts  has  found  in  our  country,  and 
at  the  still  more  extensive  want  of  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  public  faith 
evinced  in  the  neglect  to  the  measures  necessary  for  its  preservation.  Besides 
its  repulsive  aspect  as  a  question  of  morals,  I  cannot  but  think  it  ominous  of  evil, 
beyond  all  other  causes  of  apprehension,  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  to  our 
institutions"  (Oct.  29,  1842,  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington). 

50  L.  C.  Helderman,  "A  Social  Scientist  of  the  Old  South,"  Journal  of  Southern 
History,  II  (May,  1936),  148-174. 
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How  far  did  moral  philosophers  go  beyond  the  ritual  of  open 
comment  on  public  matters  into  the  realm  of  active  participation  in 
secular  affairs?  Their  prominence  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  classroom,  or 
in  both,  of  course  placed  them  at  the  center  of  institutions  which 
throughout  the  American  colonial  and  early  national  experience  had 
worked  for  society  as  a  whole  and  which  indeed  served  the  public. ^^ 
From  1830  to  1860  the  nexus  of  religion  and  education  was  for 
the  most  part  uninterrupted/'^'-  Even  so,  it  is  not  so  much  the  purpose 
of  this  study  to  show  the  church  or  the  college  of  the  moral  phi- 
losopher as  the  only  sphere  of  his  public  activities,  although  in  some 
cases  it  is  emphatically  and  significantly  this,  or  even  to  make  it  the 
vehicle  for  his  entrance  into  public  affairs,  as  it  is  to  treat  church 
and  college  as  conditioning  or  sustaining  elements  in  his  civic  or 
reform  activities. 

From  a  sampling  of  forty-eight  moral  philosophers  there  emerge 
at  least  thirty-three  men  who  participated  in  public  affairs  outside 
their  church  and  their  own  college.  Eight  of  them — Baldwin,  Hale, 
Hopkins,  Lathrop,  Lindsley,  McGuffey,  Tappan,  and  Wylie — left 
their  mark  principally  in  the  field  of  education  as  a  result  of  their 
widespread  influence  and  outside  professional  interests  as  institu- 
tional administrators.  Two  of  the  men — McVickar  and  Tucker — in- 
fluenced public  opinion  predominantly  by  their  economic  writings 
in  the  field  of  national  and  local  banking.  And  twenty-three  of  them 
took  part  in  a  variety  of  public  affairs. ^^  This  number,  to  be  sure,  in- 
cludes many  successful  writers  for  academic  and  even  popular  audi- 
ences whose  educational  influence  was  of  regional  importance.  But 
through  their  non-academic  pursuits  they  became  leaders  or  sup- 
porters of  popular  movements  that  welcomed  the  sanctions  of 
morality  and  created  their  own  sainthood. 

51  W.  W.  Smith,  "The  Relations  of  College  and  State  in  Colonial  America" 
(doctoral  thesis,  Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia  University,  1949);  S.  E.  Morison, 
The  Puritan  Pronaos  (New  York,  1936),  ch.  2;  Merle  Curti,  The  Growth  of 
American  Thought  (New  York,  1943),  ch.  3. 

s-  Tewksbury,  op.  cit.,  ch.  2. 

5"  These  men  were  Beecher,  Blanchard,  Bow  en.  Dew,  Finney,  Haddock, 
Henry,  Junkin,  Lieber,  Longstreet,  Manly,  Mahan,  Nott,  Potter,  RufFner,  Shan- 
non, Smith,  Storrs,  Sturtevant,  Swain,  Upham,  Wayland,  and  Young. 
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Although  the  moral  philosopher  appeared  as  organizer,  policy 
maker,  or  propagandizer  for  the  forces  of  faction  or  reform,  seldom 
did  he  profess  outright  party  allegiance.  This  was  largely  due  to  a 
curious  insistence  in  his  mind  upon  the  separation  of  the  clergy 
from  politics,  an  insistence  that  indeed  served  to  cut  him  off  from 
political  conventions  and  office-seeking  but  that  guided  his  moral 
fervor  into  activities  impinging  upon,  if  not  actually  directing,  the 
course  of  politics.  It  seldom  dawned  on  him  that  the  impressing  of 
sharp  moral  judgments  upon  popular  causes  was  habitual  to  Ameri- 
cans and  that  this  not  only  demonstrated  the  intimacy  of  piety  and 
politics  but  that  it  also  foretold  his  own  involvement  in  matters  of 
ultimate  or  immediate  political  concern. 

Frequently  he  labored  under  an  illusion  of  detachment,  but  not 
without  qualms.  For  example,  in  expressing  his  concern  to  Lieber 
over  the  Indiana  debt  repudiation,  MacMaster  wrote  from  Miami, 
Ohio: 

My  own  residence  in  the  West  is  of  recent  origin;  the  charge  of  a  new 
institution  struggling  in  evil  times  for  establishment  in  a  new  country 
much  occupies  my  time;  and  my  clerical  profession  (though  I  do  not 
intend  that  it  shall  hinder  me  from  saying  what  I  think  to  be  right  on 
all  questions  of  public  morals,  however  these  may  stand  related)  lays 
me  under  disadvantages  in  speaking  upon  a  subject  connected  with 
politics.  Still  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  what  I  can  in  the  matter.  We  cannot 
live  under  infamy  and  with  the  knowledge  that  we  deserve  it.^* 

When  Augustus  Longstreet,  as  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  made  violent  secessionist  remarks  to  the  students  in  1857, 
he  was  upbraided  by  a  Unionist  trustee,  James  L.  Petigru,  for  using 
the  prestige  of  his  office  to  influence  political  opinions.  Longstreet 
replied  that  "he  must  preserve  the  right  to  talk  politics  whenever  he 
thought  proper,"  ^^  a  belief  he  had  always  held  as  lawyer,  author, 
clergyman,  and  educator,  but  a  rather  blunt  assertion  for  a  moral 
philosopher. 

With  not  quite  as  positive  a  stand  on  the  subject,  Caleb  Sprague 
Henry  in  New  York  City  wrote  to  an  Episcopalian  bishop  of  his 
church  in  1856  that  although  matters  of  conflict  between  political 

5*  Letter,  Oct.  29,  1842,  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington. 

55  Wade,  op.  cit.,  p.  325;  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Judge  Longstreet,  A  Life  Sketch 
(Nashville,  1891),  p.  107. 
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parties  would  improperly  be  discussed  by  clergymen  in  the  pulpit 
or  in  party  meetings,  declarations  on  questions  "involving  moral  & 
religious  principles  of  the  most  sacred  order,"  even  if  they  ultimately 
became  "matters  of  conflict  between  political  parties"  could  prop- 
erly be  made  by  clergymen  "through  the  press  or  in  lectures  or 
speeches  delivered  to  a  general  audience."  ^® 

Moreover,  this  distinction  between  participation  in  "political 
strife"  and  in  general  public  questions  was  well  illustrated  by  Francis 
Wayland  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Declining  to  address  a  Fre- 
mont mass  meeting  in  1856,  he  agreed  with  his  correspondent  that 
he  had  "not  hitherto  mingled  in  political  strife,"  and  he  continued: 
"I  have  believed  that  my  obligations  as  a  minister  of  religion  forbade 
me  to  attach  myself  to  any  political  party,  or  to  associate  myself 
with  any  political  demonstration,"  ^'^  But,  in  1842  during  the  Dorr 
War  crisis,  he  had  indeed  spoken  freely  from  his  Baptist  pulpit  on 
the  impending  revolt,  then  also  declaring  that  he  had  "never  mingled 
in  the  strife  of  politics,"  yet  going  on  to  assert  that  the  tension 
raised  by  Dorr  was  "no  party  question  .  .  .  [but]  a  question  affect- 
ing the  very  existence  of  society."  ^^ 

If  these  attitudes  suggest  that  each  moral  philosopher  viewed  his 
public  responsibility  according  to  time  and  place,  they  may  further 
imply  a  socially  limited  perspective.  For  only  slowly  did  the  moral 
philosopher  come  to  appreciate  the  significance  and  the  potentialities 
of  his  own  place  in  society.  He  traditionally  had  looked  upon  him- 
self as  preacher,  not  teacher.  Still,  in  this  period  he  increasingly 
acknowledged  that  the  very  subject  matter  he  taught  had  implica- 
tions for  society  wider  than  those  offered  by  past  stereotypes  of 
moral  conduct.  It  was,  for  instance,  no  new  opinion  regarding  the 
slavery  controversy,  but  at  least  a  fresh  motive  for  public  expression 
of  it  by  a  moral  philosopher,  that  vexed  Bishop  William  DeLancey 
in  a  letter  from  Caleb  Sprague  Henry: 

In  that  [academical]  sphere  it  has  been  my  duty  to  study  as  profoundly 
as  I  could  the  great  principles  of  philosophical  &  social  science — morals, 
polity,  public  law,  etc.  ...  I  probably  feel  therefore  a  stronger  inter- 

56  Letter  to  Bishop  William  DeLancey,  Nov.  25,  1856,  in  R.  V.  Wells,  Three 
Christian  Transcendentalists:  James  Marsh,  Caleb  Sprague  Henry,  Frederic 
Henry  Hedge  (New  York,  1943),  p.  197. 

57  Letter  to  John  Eddy,  Sept.  5,  1856.  Wayland  MSS,  Brown. 

58  The  Affairs  of  Rhode  Island  (Providence,  1842),  p.  5. 
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est  in  them  than  I  otherwise  might.  .  .  .  My  sense  of  duty  prompts  me 
to  exert,  in  all  proper  ways,  whatever  pubHc  influence  .  .  .  my  broken 
health  may  enable  me  to  bring  in  aid  of  a  right  determination  of  these 
questions.  Slavery  Extension  &  the  Legahsation  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade  are  either  right  or  wrong.  I  think  them  wrong;  &  I  think  it  right 
for  me  to  testify  against  them.  ...  I  do  not  propose  however  to  speak 
against  them  in  the  pulpit,  nor  in  pohtical  party  meetings.  But  I  may 
avail  myself  of  the  press,  &  of  the  system  of  popular  lecturing.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  political,  nor  any  other,  place  or  office,  which  I  desire  or  would  ac- 
cept. I  go  against  Slavery  Extension  simply  &  solely  as  against  wrong — 
a  great  social  &  moral  evil.^^ 

Few  of  the  moral  philosophers  w^ere  as  explicit  in  declaring  their 
public  intentions  as  Henry,  who  enables  us  to  sense  his  distinction 
between  politics  and  public  affairs.  There  was,  however,  general 
agreement  among  them  upon  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  "Here 
every  man  is  a  public  man  and  a  sovereign  and  makes  himself  felt 
in  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,"  said  one  of  them.*^"  "Every 
citizen  is  by  birthright  a  politician,"  said  another.^^  This  premise  of 
the  public  man  guided  them  in  lines  of  nonacademic  endeavor. 

In  all  the  public  activities  of  the  moral  philosophers  we  will  find 
the  makings  of  a  nineteenth-century  American  morality  play.  The 
dialogue  of  these  academic  men  will  be  attuned  to  their  absolute 
idealism.  They  will  often  speak  their  lines  with  the  authority  of  the 
righteous  who  can  make  sharp  moral  distinctions  and  who  can 
severely  judge  the  intentions  of  their  fellow  men.  The  players  will 
be  adept,  the  settings  arresting.  Each  scene  will  depict  the  moral 
purpose  behind  some  concerted  public  action.  And  in  each  scene 
one  or  more  moral  philosophers  will  point  out  the  way  of  civic  recti- 
tude as  well  as  of  private  virtue;  they  will  relate  the  enterprises  that 
were  changing  America  in  accordance  with  their  own  changeless 
moral  principles. 

The  prison  reform  movement  will  be  shown,  with  Lieber  and  Way- 
land  as  the  chief  academic  patrons  of  improved  prison  discipline, 
the  while  Lieber  is  proposing  better  care  of  the  deaf  and  insane.  In- 

59  Nov.  25,  1856,  in  Wells,  op.  cit.,  p.  198.  Quoted  by  permission  of  Columbia 
University  Press. 

•50  Charles  White,  Address  at  Inauguration,  p.  14. 

•51  Philip  Lindsley,  Baccalaureate  Address,  .  .  .  University  of  Nashville  .  ,  , 
(Nashville,  1831),  p,  7. 
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ternal  improvements  are  to  be  portrayed  by  Haddock,  stumping 
New  Hampshire  on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  raihoads  across  the 
state,  Nott,  Potter,  Junkin,  Blanchard,  and  Longstreet  will  vigorously 
display  the  temperance  crusade.  One  of  America's  first  international 
peace  societies  can  be  idealized  by  Upham,  who  also  will  show  us 
pioneering  work  in  psychology.  Statewide  common  schools  are  sought 
by  Haddock  in  New  Hampshire,  Wayland  in  Rhode  Island,  Swain  in 
North  Carolina,  and  McGuffey  in  Ohio,  together  with  RuflFner  later 
in  Virginia.  Blanchard  of  Knox  College  will  represent  an  explosive 
issue  in  nineteenth-century  politics  with  his  widely  heard  protesta- 
tions against  secret  and  Masonic  societies.  Finney  and  Mahan  may 
depict  an  Oberlin  that  is  the  conversation  piece  of  Ohio  by  virtue  of 
its  equal  educational  rights  for  women  and  Negroes. 

Journalistic  enterprises  can  be  illustrated  by  Bowen  of  Harvard 
and  Henry  of  New  York  University:  Bowen  serving  as  unoflBcial 
apologist  for  Boston  Whiggery  in  his  contributions  to  the  Christian 
Examiner  and  to  the  North  American  Review,  which  he  had  edited 
before  his  professorship,  and  Henry  editing  the  New  York  Review 
and  writing  editorials  for  the  New  York  Times.  With  a  facile  pen, 
Dew  at  William  and  Mary  will  draw  attention  to  Southern  scorn 
for  "restrictive"  tariffs  and  abolitionist  talk. 

As  for  a  presentation  of  the  moral  philosopher  as  politician,  there 
is  Haddock,  who  sits  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  when  away 
from  his  Dartmouth  classroom,  Longstreet,  who  battles  the  Know- 
Nothings  of  Mississippi,  Swain,  who  is  governor  of  North  Carolina 
and  continues  as  a  political  power  during  his  presidency  of  the  state 
university,  and  Sturtevant  of  Illinois  College,  who  during  the  Civil 
War  serves  as  a  special  emissary  from  the  Union  to  Great  Britain. 
Most  spectacularly,  if  not  importantly,  there  will  come  the  moral 
philosopher  as  radical  abolitionist;  he  is  portrayed  by  five  men  in 
the  Old  Northwest — Beecher,  Blanchard,  Finney,  Mahan,  and  Storrs 
— closely  followed  by  Nott,  Sawyer,  and  Sturtevant,  who  go  by  the 
more  dignified  but  none  the  less  provocative  name  of  immediate 
emancipationist. 

Whether  virtue  has  its  own  reward  in  terms  that  these  men  under- 
stood and  whether  they  can  set  apart  good  from  evil  as  clearly  as  in 
the  old  morality  plays  are  questions  that  can  possibly  be  answered 
for  us  only  by  more  penetrating  studies  of  nineteenth-century  Amer- 
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ican  society  and  by  more  biographies  than  we  now  have.  It  may  be 
that  the  absolute  images  in  a  morahty  play  are  quite  misleading  for 
this  period,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  pragmatic  part  of  the 
American  character. 

For  the  present,  we  can  in  some  ways  try  to  examine  the  moral 
philosopher's  role  in  public  affairs  with  his  own  instruments.  To 
what  extent  were  the  verbal  symbols  of  his  trade — duty,  morality, 
practicality,  utility,  conscience,  happiness — brought  to  bear  upon 
his  own  public  life?  Was  the  prestige  of  the  academic  profession 
enhanced  in  the  community  by  his  participation  in  public  affairs? 
Was  his  ideal  of  detachment  from  politics  as  unreal  as  it  was  harm- 
ful to  the  end  he  wished  to  serve?  In  view  of  the  support  he  gave 
to  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,''-  were  his  activities 
such  as  to  realize  this  idea?  Were  the  interests  of  peace,  mutual  trust, 
sectional  amity,  and  even  brotherly  love  furthered  or  impeded  by 
his  political  diffidence  until  public  passions  had  risen  too  far  for 
dissuasion  on  ethical  grounds?  How  far  was  his  philosophy  of  in- 
dividualism compatible  with  his  status  as  a  social  being?  As  a  moral 
philosopher  was  he  indeed  a  public  philosopher? 

^2  Benjamin  Hale  of  Geneva  College,  for  instance,  decried  "the  union  of 
church  and  state,"  but  thought  that  the  Bible  had  always  been  the  guardian 
of  civil  liberty  {Liberty  and  Law,  A  Lecture  .  .  .  [Geneva,  N.Y.,  1838],  p.  22). 
And  Jasper  Adams  of  Charleston  College  made  it  clear  that  what  many  moral 
philosophers  wanted  was  the  separation  of  denominations  and  the  state,  not  the 
divorce  of  Christianity  from  government.  See  his  The  Relation  of  Christianity 
to  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  (Charleston,  S.C.,  1833),  pp. 
12-13.  Schmidt  states  that  the  major  denominations  desired  "a  working  agree- 
ment between  the  government  and  the  church"  {College  President,  p.  214). 
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FOR  THESE  studies  that  ask  whether  moral  philosophy  as  a  formal 
body  of  thought  was  bent  to  the  needs  of  public  experience,  the 
moral  philosophy  textbooks  are  another  starting  point. 

Although  moral  philosophy  as  academic  ethics  was  a  treatment 
of  worldly  affairs,  much  of  it  was  set  to  operate  within  a  fixed  firma- 
ment. It  described  a  universe  of  moral  laws  in  which  the  uncertain- 
ties of  life  could  be  met  with  theologically  satisfying  preconceptions 
and  fixed  plans  of  action.  In  turning  from  the  orderly  presentation 
of  the  world  in  the  textbooks  to  the  problematical  world  of  public 
life,  the  moral  philosopher,  remembering  his  own  theological  senti- 
ments as  well  as  the  religious  sympathies  of  his  community  or  sec- 
tion, was  faced  not  so  much  with  having  to  reject  apriorities  and 
plans  of  action  as  having  to  choose  among  them.  Which  Biblical  in- 
terpretation of  slavery?  Conscience  Whiggery  or  righteous  Cotton 
Whiggery?  Righteous  war  with  Mexico  or  determined  pacifism?  Mili- 
tant Protestantism  through  Know-Nothingism  or  Christian  tolerance? 

To  ask  such  questions  then  and  to  arrive  at  almost  as  many  diflFer- 
ent  answers  as  there  were  denominations  was  not  to  indicate  that, 
despite  the  textbooks  of  ethics,  there  were  no  common  ethical  as- 
sumptions among  these  moral  philosophers.  Their  applications  of 
religious  postulates  to  public  problems  may  have  produced  different 
solutions,  but  it  did  not  prevent  their  using  the  same  intellectual 
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devices.  They  all  employed  a  picture  of  human  nature,  a  map  of  the 
universe,  and  a  version  of  history.^  These  were  not  systematized 
enough  to  give  them  the  regulative  force  of  moral  codes.  But  they 
were  devices  that  the  moral  philosophers,  in  their  search  for  an 
orderly  universe,  came  to  possess  as  a  result  of  the  pansophic  nature 
of  moral  philosophy:  theology,  philosophy,  history,  government,  eco- 
nomics, family  relationships,  crime  and  its  punishments,  jurispru- 
dence— all  were  discussed  in  a  single  moral  philosophy  textbook.- 

1  These  are  what  Walter  Lippmann  puts  at  the  core  of  every  moral  code 
{Public  Opinion  [New  York,  1922],  p.  122). 

2  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  moral  philosophy  textbooks  is  needed  but  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  study.  Two  extensive  and  comparative  investigations 
really  are  necessary.  One  would  look  into  the  philosophical  and  theological 
bases  for  the  "theoretical  ethics"  of  the  moral  philosophy  textbooks.  This  has 
been  done  to  some  extent  by  G.  P.  Schmidt,  The  Old  Time  College  President 
(New  York,  1930),  ch.  4.  He,  however,  along  with  other  writers  on  our  in- 
tellectual history,  emphasizes  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  common-sense  philos- 
ophy, with  its  touchstone  of  the  moral  faculty,  to  the  neglect  of  other  influences 
both  theological,  such  as  Paley  and  Butler,  and  philosophical,  such  as  Locke, 
Price,  Kant,  Cousin,  or  Coleridge.  A  background  for  an  investigation  of  this 
sort  will  be  found  in  the  following:  H.  W.  Schneider,  A  History  of  American 
Philosophy  (New  York,  1946),  pt.  4;  J.  L.  Blau,  Men  and  Movements  in  Amer- 
ican Philosophy  (New  York,  1952),  ch.  3;  I.  Woodbridge  Rfley,  American 
Thought  from  Puritanism  to  Pragmatism  (New  York,  1915),  pp.  118-139; 
James  McCosh,  The  Scottish  Philosophy  (New  York,  1875);  W.  W.  Sweet, 
Religion  in  the  Development  of  American  Culture  (New  York,  1952),  ch.  6; 
F.  H.  Foster,  A  Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology  (Chicago,  1909); 
S.  E.  Mead,  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  1786-1858  (Chicago,  1942);  R.  V.  Wells, 
Three  Christian  Transcendentalists:  James  Marsh,  Caleb  Sprague  Henry,  Fred- 
eric Henry  Hedge  (New  York,  1943);  Merle  Curti,  "The  Great  Mr.  Locke, 
America's  Philosopher,  1783-1861,"  Huntington  Library  Bulletin,  no.  11  (Aprfl, 
1937),  pp.  107-151;  Benjamin  Rand,  "Philosophical  Instruction  in  Harvard 
University,  from  1636  to  1906,"  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine,  XXXVII  ( 1928), 
29-47,  188-200;  H.  A.  Larrabee,  H.  W.  Schneider,  and  J.  S.  Bixler,  Laurens 
Perseus  Hickok  (Schenectady,  1947);  W.  T.  James,  "The  Philosophy  of  Noah 
Porter  (1811-1892)"  (doctoral  thesis,  Columbia  University,  1951). 

The  other  needed  work  is  a  survey  of  the  "practical  ethics"  in  the  moral 
philosophy  textbooks.  Under  this  title  the  moral  philosophers  discoursed  upon 
almost  every  phase  of  society  and  set  the  stage  for  more  specialized  courses. 
What  this  meant  for  the  beginnings  of  the  social  sciences  is  discussed  by 
Gladys  Bryson  in  "The  Comparable  Interests  of  the  Old  Moral  Phflosophy  and 
the  Modern  Social  Sciences,"  Social  Forces,  XI  (Oct.,  1932),  19-27,  and  in 
Man  and  Society:  The  Scottish  Inquiry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Princeton, 
1945).  The  shaping  of  an  early  academic  economics  from  moral  philosophy  is 
shown  in  Joseph  Dorfman,  The  Economic  Mind  in  American  Civilization, 
1606-1865  (New  York,  1946),  II,  chs.  26,  27,  30,  and  in  M.  J.  L.  O'Connor, 
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In  the  last  analysis,  the  psychological,  cosmological,  and  historical 
devices  of  the  moral  philosopher  had  their  shadings  and  subtleties 
determined  by  theology.  Theology  was  at  the  heart  of  the  college 
professor's  ethical  assumptions.  To  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  or 
orthodox  Congregationalist  the  Calvinist  dictum  of  man's  inherent 
sinfulness  determined  the  view  of  human  nature.  For  the  Taylorites 
from  Yale,  the  Oberlinites,  and  the  New  School  Presbyterians  ( some- 
times called  "Presbygationals" )  human  nature  hinged  more  upon 
greater  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  Old  Calvinist  ( not  Edwardsian ) 
view  that  demanded  "a  rational  faith  of  rational  human  beings."  ^ 
Much  of  Unitarianism  was  tied  to  eighteenth-century  views  on  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature.* 

Likewise  the  concept  of  the  universe  varied  among  the  moral  phi- 
losophers. To  be  sure,  for  all  of  them  it  was  God  who  drew  the 
map  of  the  universe.  But  to  the  conservative  Presbyterian  He  was 


Origins  of  Academic  Economics  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1944),  and 
in  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  "The  Early  Teaching  of  Economics  in  the  United  States," 
in  J.  H.  Hollander,  ed..  Economic  Essays  Contributed  in  Honor  of  John  Bates 
Clark  (New  York,  1927),  pp.  283-320.  For  the  foundation  of  political  science  in 
moral  philosophy  see  Anna  Haddow,  Political  Science  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities,  1636-1900  (New  York,  1939).  H.  B.  Adams,  The  Study  of 
History  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities  (Washington,  1887),  in  a  work 
that  should  be  redone,  pointed  out  that  early  history  instruction,  or  "chronology," 
was  often  a  part  of  the  moral  philosophy  course.  It  also  covered  the  field  of  law: 
see  A.  Z.  Reed,  Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law  (New  York, 
1921),  chs.  3,  11.  The  beginnings  of  academic  psychology  are  found  in  various 
investigations  of  the  will  by  the  moral  philosophers:  see  A.  A.  Roback,  History 
of  American  Psychology  (New  York,  1952),  pt.  I.  The  sociologist  can  of  course 
find  further  areas  of  interest  in  the  old  moral  philosophy  texts:  family  relation- 
ships, the  sexual  code,  crimes  and  their  punishment,  duelling — all,  and  more, 
occupied  the  attention  of  these  men. 

3  Mead,  op.  cit.,  pp.  110  flF.  This  distinction  between  the  old  Calvinism  of 
Nathaniel  Taylor,  who  taught  many  of  the  moral  philosophers  while  Professor 
of  Didactic  Theology  at  Yale,  and  the  consistent  Calvinism  of  Edwards  was 
very  important  in  the  theological  disputes  of  these  decades  and  only  recently 
has  been  clarified  by  Mead.  See  also  chs.  11-13  of  his  work  and  Sweet,  op.  cit., 
pp.  199-201. 

*  Herbert  Schneider,  "The  Intellectual  Background  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,"  Church  History,  VII  (March,  1938),  3-23  is  a  most  rewarding  study.  It 
points  out  that  Channing's  Hopkinsian  background  of  Platonic  pietism  recon- 
ciled Plato,  Calvin,  and  Locke  "in  its  conception  of  an  empirical  definition  or 
'sense'  of  the  divine  beauty"  (p.  6).  But  it  was  from  the  eighteenth-century 
Scottish  philosophers  and  Richard  Price,  not  the  Lockian  philosophy,  that  Chan- 
ning  drew  his  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas. 
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a  stern  and  just  being  who  had  foreordained  man's  role  on  earth;  to 
the  followers  of  Nathaniel  Taylor  of  Yale  "disinterested  benevo- 
lence" guided  the  universe;  while  Hickok  of  Union  College,  and  to 
some  extent  Mahan  at  Oberlin,  brought  German  idealism  to  bear 
upon  an  interpretation  of  the  universe.'^ 

Similarly,  their  versions  of  world  history  differed,  even  if  their 
attitude  on  America's  role  in  it  was  commonly  euphoric.  Many  had 
the  belief  in  a  divine  partnership  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
and  the  Almighty.'^  Some  thought — and  this  was  especially  per- 
suasive in  the  Old  South — that  man  had  achieved  nobility  of  soul 
and  enterprise  only  in  the  classical  age.^  And  Lieber,  the  German 
scholar  in  America,  foresaw  newer  approaches  to  history  as  he  traced 
the  development  of  government  and  civil  liberty.® 

5  L.  P.  Hickok,  Rational  Psychology;  or.  The  Subjective  Idea  and  the  Objective 
Law  of  All  Intelligence  (Schenectady,  1854);  Larrabee,  Schneider,  and  Bixler, 
op.  cit.;  Schneider,  History  of  American  Philosophy,  pp.  445-450;  Asa  Mahan, 
Abstract  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mental  6-  Moral  Philosophy  (Oberhn,  1840), 
pref.;  Asa  Mahan,  The  Science  of  Logic  (New  York,  1863),  pp.  298-303;  R.  S. 
Fletcher,  History  of  Oberlin  College  (OberUn,  1945),  p.  701. 

^  Jasper  Adams  asserted  that  "the  moral  characteristics  of  Englishmen,"  which 
were  also  the  heritage  of  Americans,  had  given  them  "immense  superiority" 
and  dominion  over  peoples  of  Eastern  culture.  Characteristics  of  the  Present 
Century  (Charleston,  S.C.,  1834),  p.  7.  Charles  Haddock  praised  the  history 
of  England  "which  has,  for  two  thousand  years,  exhibited  a  more  enlightened 
and  unconquerable  spirit  of  liberty,  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together.  .  .  . 
We  only  want  to  perpetuate  and  perfect  [this]  wonderful  inheritance"  {An 
Oration,  Pronounced  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Dartmouth  College 
.  .  .  [Concord,  N.H.,  1825],  p.  4.  See  also  Simeon  North,  Anglo-Saxon  Litera- 
ture, An  Oration  .  .  .  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  at  New  Haven  .  .  .  ( Utica, 
N.Y.,  1847). 

■^  Cf.  Harvey  Wish,  "Aristotle,  Plato,  and  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,"  Journal  of 
the  History  of  Ideas,  X  (April,  1949),  254-266. 

8  Francis  Lieber,  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government  ( Philadelphia, 
1859),  chs.  4,  24;  he,  moreover,  though  no  doctrinaire  racialist,  espoused  the 
theory  of  Anglican  superiority  (and  Galilean  inferiority)  in  the  historical 
development  of  civil  liberty  (pp.  54-57).  Cf.  Merle  Curti,  "Francis  Lieber  and 
Nationalism,"  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  IV  (April,  1941),  263-292.  As 
Curti  points  out  in  this  article,  Lieber's  theory  of  American  nationalism  was  not 
wholly  evolved  until  the  Civil  War  period.  But  there  are  earlier  statements  by 
him  intimating  his  dissatisfaction  with  purely  legal  and  constitutional  approaches 
to  history  ( typified  by  the  moral  philosopher,  Francis  Bowen ) :  see  Francis 
Lieber,  On  History  and  Political  Economy,  as  Necessary  Branches  of  Superior 
Education  in  Free  States  .  .  .  (Columbia,  S.C,  1836).  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  while  Lieber  wanted  to  emphasize  historical  processes,  he  did 
not  go  overboard  for  Hegel's  "spirit  of  history"  (Lieber  to  G.  S.  Hillard,  Jan. 
21,  1842,  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington;  Curti,  "Lieber  and  Nationahsm,"  p.  270), 
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Although  moral  premises  varied  with  theologies,  moral  philosophy 
textbooks  were  used  as  standards  o£  morality.  They  were  indeed  con- 
sidered to  be  interpretations  of  first  theological  principles;  for  this 
reason  they  were  utilitarian  in  the  highest  sense.  But  as  textbooks, 
as  applications  of  the  Bible  to  society  in  a  period  when,  as  usual  in 
Christian  history,  the  Bible  was  subject  to  various  interpretations, 
they  were  ethical  embellishments  on  the  part  of  Christian  belief 
that  stood  on  the  periphery  of  any  particular  theology.^  They  con- 
tained— and  this  was  particularly  true  of  the  sections  devoted  to 
"practical  ethics" — a  discussion  of  many  issues  over  which  Christian 
gentlemen  differed:  points  of  law,  political  principles,  financial  eth- 
ics, or  even  marital  conduct.  But  the  issues  were  all  asserted  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  Christian  purposes,  and  if  men  differed  over 
them,  they  could  do  so  without  accusing  one  another  of  immorality 
or  unchristian  tendencies — at  least  not  until  rancor  overcame  wisdom. 
That  the  "practical  ethics"  in  the  textbooks  was  not  always  near  the 
core  of  the  various  theological  assumptions  is  seen  in  the  debates 
among  some  moral  philosophers  over  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
They  relied  upon  a  textbook  as  an  authority  only  as  long  as  it  sub- 
stantiated a  specific  view  of  human  nature,  the  universe,  or  history.^** 
As  theologians  many  of  them  ultimately  were  faced  with  choosing 
between  allegiance  to  sectarian  dogma  on  public  affairs  or  devotion 
to  their  trade  as  teachers  of  a  possibly  more  flexible  academic  and 
public  ethics.  Such  a  choice,  however,  was  not  mandatory  for  them 
until  slavery  became  an  ecclesiastically  acute  question,  and  for 
many,  particularly  those  in  New  England,  this  was  not  a  problem 
until  civil  war  came. 

Moral  philosophy  textbooks  generally  did  not  conflict  with  the 
theological  principles  at  the  heart  of  ante  bellum  moraHties.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  moral  philosophy  was  sympathetic  to 

9  In  a  moral  philosophy  textbook  that  had  limited  use  but  more  scholarly 
characteristics  than  any  other  in  this  period,  Jasper  Adams  acknowledged  the 
separation  of  moral  philosophy  from  the  center  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
New  Testament.  To  those  who  contended  that  the  New  Testament  was  "a 
complete  system  of  Christian  morals,"  Adams  wrote  that  the  New  Testament 
is  the  basis  for  such  a  system,  not  the  system  itself,  and  that  moral  philosophy's 
task  is  to  qualify  and  limit  some  of  the  "absolute  terms"  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament  (Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy  [New  York,  1837],  pp.  60-61). 

10  Witness,  for  example,  the  repudiation  of  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  by  moral 
philosophers  during  the  slavery  debates.  This  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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only  one  set  of  theological  premises  or  even  that  moral  philosophers 
in  public  affairs  acted  in  concert  because  of  unanimity  over  some 
portion  of  a  textbook's  "practical  ethics."  The  heritage  of  Protestant- 
ism itself  had  been  diversity;  there  always  had  been  many  shades 
of  religious  enthusiasm  or  orthodoxy  within  left-  and  right-wing 
Protestantism  since  the  early  pietistic  sects  in  Germany.  Diversity 
was  particularly  characteristic  of  ante  bellum  Protestantism  when 
the  churches  of  the  left-wing  tradition,  Methodist  and  Baptist,  were 
numerically  supreme  but  were  facing  a  renewal  of  sectarian  traits 
through  repeated  revivals  and  through  debates  and  division  over 
slavery.  The  stereotype  of  "old-time  morality"  (by  which  usually  is 
meant  some  form  of  Calvinism ) ,  impressed  upon  Americans  by  the 
weight  of  New  England  Calvinism  and  its  historians,  simply  does 
not  describe  adequately  the  theology  of  the  moral  philosophers. 
What  it  does  label  rather  than  describe  accurately  is  the  pervasive 
attitude  of,  or  preoccupation  with,  righteousness  found  among 
clergymen,  moral  philosophers,  and  prominent  laymen  of  this  era.^^ 

II 

This  concern  for  righteousness  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
aspect,  at  least  it  was  a  common  trait,  of  the  moral  philosophy  text- 
books. It  justified  discussion  of  customs,  manners,  and  institutions. 
And  it  justified  the  entrance  of  the  moral  philosopher  into  public 
affairs.  To  be  sure,  the  tradition  of  Protestantism  had  been  activist, 
and  the  moral  philosopher  was  directed  into  humanitarian  move- 
ments and  public  leadership  by  this  spirit.^^  But  theology  did  not 
always  rationalize  activism,  at  least  not  throughout  much  of  this 

^^  See,  for  example,  Douglass  Adair's  comments  on  the  "overruling  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude"  (a  quote  from  Herbert  Agar)  that  has  been  "the  most  mis- 
chievous ingredient  in  the  politics  of  a  democracy,"  in  his  review  of  G.  A.  Lip- 
sky's  Johrv  Quincy  Adams:  His  Theory  and  Ideas  (New^  York,  1950)  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review,  Oct.  1,  1950,  p.  23;  Merle  Curti,  The 
Social  Ideas  of  American  Educators  (New  York,  1935),  pp.  60-61. 

12  w  w.  Sweet  declares:  The  concept  of  the  part  that  the  church  is  to  play 
in  [American]  society  is  greatly  widened  since  it  conceives  of  its  task,  not 
simply  that  of  maintaining  worship,  but  also  that  of  righting  wrongs  through  in- 
fluences exerted  upon  the  public  conscience,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  means. 
.  .  .  The  separation  of  church  and  state  in  America  is  a  political,  not  a  social, 
separation"  (The  American  Churches,  An  Interpretation  [New  York,  1947],  pp. 
32-33). 
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period  until  moral  philosophers  were  forced  to  adopt  a  specific 
social  philosophy  sympathetic  to  their  theology.  The  rationalization 
of  the  moral  philosopher's  participation  in  public  affairs  was  one  im- 
plicit function  of  the  moral  philosophy  textbooks.^^ 

To  whatever  extent  men  are  motivated  by  doctrine,  the  precepts 
of  duty  in  the  textbooks  became  a  primum  mobile  that  carried  the 
moral  philosopher  onto  the  field  of  public  affairs.  And  to  whatever 
extent  men  need  explanations  for  public  actions  once  taken,  the 
idea  of  moral  duty  was  their  support.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
moral  philosophy,  if  not  its  definitions,  were  built  upon  duty  or, 
to  use  its  other  names,  moral  obligation,  necessity,  or  responsibility. 
For  William  Paley,  moral  philosophy  was  "that  science  which  teaches 
men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it."  ^*  Dugald  Stewart  declared, 
"The  very  notion  of  virtue  implies  the  notion  of  obligation.  Every 
being  who  is  conscious  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
carries  about  with  him  a  law  which  he  is  bound  to  observe,  not- 
withstanding he  may  be  in  total  ignorance  of  a  future  state."  ^^  Jasper 
Adams  wrote  that  moral  philosophy  sought  "to  investigate  the 
moral  constitution  of  man  and  the  appropriate  sphere  of  his  duties, 
...  to  determine  the  standard  by  which  the  various  branches  of 
duty  may  be  measured."  ^^  Mark  Hopkins'  students  were  taught  that 
"moral  law  is  the  law  of  obligation."  ^^  Asa  Mahan  explained  that 
"the  object  of  Moral  Philosophy,  as  a  science,  is  to  ascertain  our 
duties,  and  the  reason  or  ground  of  our  obligation  to  perform 
them."  ^®  And  Francis  Wayland's  textbook.  The  Elements  of  Moral 

1^  This  utilitarian  role  of  "practical"  ethics  in  moral  philosophy  was  displayed 
in  the  treatment  of  slavery.  When  the  mild  antislavery  sentiments  of  Francis 
Wayland's  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  4th  ed.  (Boston,  1847)  became 
"heretical  and  unscriptural"  in  the  1850's  for  some  Southerners  with  whom 
this  textbook  hitherto  had  been  quite  popular.  Southern  moral  philosophers 
like  John  L.  Dagg  and  William  Smith  composed  their  own  moral  philosophy 
to  support  the  proslavery  arguments  and  the  political  actions  of  Southern 
sectionalists. 

^*  The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  (London,  1785),  bk.  I, 
ch.  1. 

15  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  rev.  by  James 
Walker  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1849),  p.  220. 

1*5  Adams,  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  2. 

1'^  The  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  a  Law;  or.  Christian  Ethics  ( New  York, 
1881),  p.  82. 

18  Mahan,  Mental  ir  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  189. 
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Science,  the  most  widely  used  throughout  the  ante  bellum  period, 
emphasized  obedience  to  our  obHgations  to  man,  which  is  virtue, 
as  well  as  obedience  to  our  obligations  to  God,  which  is  piety.^^ 

Upon  these  definitions  were  built  elaborations  of  duty,  both  "theo- 
retical" and  "practical,"  that  were  lengthy  and  specific.  Their  geo- 
metrical design  was  unquestioned:  if  the  definitions  were  axioms, 
the  elaborations  were  theorems.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  vague 
in  effect  and  result,  though  not  in  delineation,  partly  because  of  their 
generally  colorless  style,  their  tedium,  and  their  almost  dismaying 
concern  with  codifying  the  trivialities  of  common-sense  living.  Even 
more,  their  vagueness  was  the  result  of  insistence  upon  dogma  and 
precision  in  fields  of  human  endeavor  where  opinions  varied  and 
disparate  absolutes  arose  from  well-meant,  common  hypotheses.  The 
textbooks  of  this  period  presented  indeed  a  moral  "science"  insofar 
as  they  tried  to  diagram  human  affairs.  Yet  the  idea  of  morals  as  a 
science  did  not  mean  that  "practical"  ethics  for  everyday  life  as  given 
in  the  textbooks  was  notably  changed  from  eighteenth-century  moral 
philosophy.  The  account  of  duty  gave  the  moral  philosopher  a  guide 
for  civic  affairs;  it  gave  him  a  tool  to  use  in  a  variety  of  public  cir- 
cumstances. It  did  not  prepare  him  for  situations  where  moral  issues 
were  not  at  stake.  But  the  moral  philosopher  would  not  concede 
that  there  were  such  situations. 

If  the  public  affairs  that  moral  philosophers  entered  took  on  an 
air  of  moral  urgency,  it  was  due  in  part  to  the  preoccupation  of  these 
men  with  a  doctrinaire  concept  of  duty.  Their  textbooks  demon- 
strated that  duty  was  theologically  posited  ("theoretical  ethics"): 
"Inasmuch  as  every  creature  is  the  creature  of  God,  He  has  made 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  each  other,  a  part  of  their  duty  to 
Him."  20  And  the  idea  of  duty  was  admittedly  socially  directed 
("practical  ethics"):  "The  nature  of  the  law  of  reciprocity  [Way- 
land's  name  for  the  Golden  Rule]  binds  us,  not  merely  to  avoid  those 
acts  which  are  destructive  to  the  existence  of  society,  but  also  those 
which  would  interfere  with  its  happiness."  ^i  But  it  was  primarily 

19  Noah  Porter's  textbook,  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  (New  York,  1885),  which  was  taught  to  generations  of  Yale  students 
before  it  was  pubHshed,  defined  moral  science  as  "the  science  of  duty;  i.e.,  the 
science  which  defines,  regulates,  and  enforces  duty"  (p.  1). 

20  Wayland,  op.  cit.,  p.  155.  21  Jhid.,  p.  361. 
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individualist  in  intent  and  in  structure.  Man  will  function  properly 
in  society  by  seeing  his  duty  to  pursue  correct  intentions  in  his  "out- 
ward acts";  intentions  are  guided  by  man's  moral  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong;  the  individual's  moral  actions  are  ever 
in  accord  with  the  immutable,  moral  laws  of  God;  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  His  moral  laws  govern  the  universe.^- 

The  coupling  of  duty  to  intentions  by  this  sort  of  theorizing  and 
the  accompanying  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  intentions 
by  means  of  man's  innate  moral  sense  were  the  hallmarks  of  the 
ante  bellum  moral  philosophy  textbooks.^^  If  the  world  of  pro- 
priety, morality,  and  order  sought  by  the  textbooks  did  not  match 
the  haphazard  world  of  public  life,  it  was  nonetheless  an  authorita- 
tive pattern  for  Christian  idealists  who  approached  the  rough  ground 
between  ideals  and  reality  confidently,  even  zealously,  with  their 
conviction  that  good  intentions  bring  moral  results. 


Ill 

Beside  the  theological  pillar  of  God's  omnipotent  moral  law,  which 
moral  philosophers  placed  beneath  the  idea  of  duty,  rose  another 
support.  It  was  the  Scottish  common-sense  philosophy.  Called  in 
later  years  "naive  realism"  since  it,  in  effect,  gave  philosophical 
authority  to  the  nonphilosophical,  common-sense  ideas  of  the  man 
in  the  street,  it  advanced  the  idea  of  a  moral  sense.^*  This  was  the 

22  See  Wayland,  op.  cit.,  chs.  1-2.  Wayland  opened  his  discussion  with  the 
.assertion:  "Moral  Philosophy  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  in  human  actions 
a  moral  quality;  that  is,  that  a  human  action  may  be  either  right  or  wrong."  And 
further:  "Moral  Philosophy,  as  well  as  any  other  science,  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  universal  cause,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who 
has  made  everything  as  it  is,  and  who  has  subjected  all  things  to  the  relations 
which  they  sustain.  And  hence,  as  all  relations,  whether  moral  or  physical,  are 
the  result  of  His  enactment,  an  order  of  sequence  once  discovered  in  morals,  is 
just  as  invariable  as  an  order  of  sequence  in  physics.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  the  moral  laws  of  God  can  never  be  varied  by  the  institutions  of 
man,  any  more  than  the  physical  laws"  ( pp.  24-25 ) . 

23  With  the  notable  exception  of  William  Paley's  treatise  to  be  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter. 

2*  This  definition  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  as  a  branch  of  "naive  reahsm"  is 
given  in  Dagobert  Runes,  ed..  The  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  (New  York,  n.d. ), 
p.  59.  On  the  other  hand,  Schneider's  History  of  American  Philosophy,  p.  246, 
says  that  the  Edinburgh  school  of  philosophy,  of  which  Dugald  Stewart  was 
the  best  known  member  in  ante  bellum  America,  was  based  upon  Platonism, 
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chief  distinction,  at  least  for  the  moral  philosophers,  between  it  and 
the  English  philosophy  of  sensationalism  exemplified  by  John  Locke 
and  William  Paley.  To  be  sure,  both  Scotch  and  English  philosophies 
were  well  grounded  in  the  Enlightenment.  The  social  ethics  of 
American  moral  philosophers  in  many  ways  reflected  this  common 
heritage,  that  gave  nineteenth-century  America  a  humanitarian 
basis  for  social  change  beside  its  religious  ideals.^^  But  the  variance 
over  theories  of  knowledge  made  a  vital  difference  to  American 
moral  philosophers  in  approaching  public  affairs:  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy was  interpreted  as  one  of  intentions  and  purity;  the  Lockian 
tradition  was  one  of  prudence  (consequences)  and  polity. 

Since  the  days  of  John  Witherspoon  at  the  eighteenth-century 
College  of  New  Jersey,  the  Scottish  philosophy  had  gained  academic 
popularity,  particularly  in  the  Presbyterian  colleges.  One  reason 
for  its  stylishness  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury may  be  found  in  whatever  traces  of  the  Enlightenment  it  car- 
ried into  our  colleges.  When  Dugald  Stewart,  for  example,  whose 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ( London  and  Edin- 
burgh, 1792-1827 )  and  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers 
of  Man  (Edinburgh,  1828)  were  probably  the  most  widely  read 
here  of  all  the  Scottish  textbooks,  talked  of  innate  ideas,  he  was 
closer  to  Locke  than  American  moral  philosophers  realized.  As  an 
original  contributor  to  the  associational  psychology,  he  went  beyond 
Thomas  Reid  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  who,  though  a  founder  of  the 
school,  may  be  classed  with  the  "conservative"  Scottish  philosophers 
since  he  represented  a  theological  reaction  to  the  Enlightenment.^^ 


not  "common  sense,"  and  that  it  was  the  traditionalist  Presbyterian  centers  of 
Aberdeen  and  -  Princeton  where  "common  sense"  was  emphasized.  The  rela- 
tionship between  Cambridge  Platonism  and  the  Scottish  philosophy  is  examined 
in  T.  T.  Segerstedt,  The  Problem  of  Knowledge  in  Scottish  Philosophy  (Reid — 
Stewart — Hamilton — Ferrier)  (Lund,  Sweden,  1935),  ch.  1.  No  thorough  as- 
sessment of  the  Scottish  philosophy  in  America  (apart  from  its  social  ethics) 
has  been  made  since  James  McCosh  (op.  cit.),  and  that  was  hardly  critical. 
Such  a  book  is  needed.  For  a  recent  study  by  a  modern  intuitionist,  who  is 
sympathetic  to  the  views  of  Thomas  Reid,  see  D.  D.  Raphael,  The  Moral  Sense 
(London,  1947),  particularly  ch.  5. 

25  See  Bryson,  Man  and  Society,  chs.  3-5,  and  L.  L.  and  J.  S.  Bernard,  "A 
Century  of  Progress  in  the  Social  Sciences,"  Social  Forces,  XI  (May,  1933),  488- 
505. 

26  Schneider,  History  of  American  Philosophy,  pp.  246-247. 
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Stewart's  discussion  of  the  moral  sense  made  it  clear  that  in  his 
system  this  term  was  not  without  an  empirical  basis  ^^  and  that 
philosophical  common  sense  was  not  to  be  confused  with  naive  com- 
mon sense,  a  confusion  that  unfortunately  did  take  place  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  less  philosophic  and  more  theological  teachers  of  the 
subject  in  America.  When  the  Scottish  liberal  philosophers  such  as 
Stewart  or  Thomas  Brown  proclaimed  a  moral  sense  in  man,  it  was 
the  better  to  support  the  rationalism,  though  perhaps  not  the  Reason, 
in  the  Lockian  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment.  Their  objection  to  sen- 
sation as  the  basis  for  moral  judgments  did  not  mean  that  they  re- 
pudiated experience,  for  personal  experience  was  intimately  a  part 
of  the  associational  psychology  they  developed.-^  Scottish  philoso- 
phers and  the  followers  of  Locke  had  in  common  an  antipathy  to  the 
older  Cartesian  rationalism  of  abstract  intellectualism;  this  was  their 
joint  function  in  the  Enlightenment. 

In  subscribing  to  the  Scottish  philosophy,  American  moral  phi- 
losophers, more  than  upholding  part  of  the  Enlightenment,  were 
aflSrming  their  own  theology.-^  The  intuitionism  of  a  secular,  moral- 

2^  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  ch.  2;  Bryson,  Man  and  Society,  pp.  145-146.  In  another 
work  Stewart  stated  his  high  regard  for  Locke  and  reminded  his  readers  that 
Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  had  first  become  a  part  of 
academical  instruction  at  the  Scottish,  not  the  Enghsh,  universities  (A  General 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy  since 
the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe  [Boston,  1817P-1822],  I,  30;  II,  17-18,  326; 
O'Connor,  op.  cit.,  p.  85). 

28  Noah  Porter,  "Philosophy  in  Great  Britain  and  America,"  in  Friedrich 
Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  trans.  G.  S.  Morris  (New  York,  1873),  II, 
394-414;  Roback,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-36;  McCosh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-11. 

29  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  common-sense  philosophy  has  been 
overestimated  for  this  period  in  American  history.  However,  the  gradual  re- 
placement of  Paley's  moral  philosophy  by  Wayland's  in  the  late  1830's  (see 
ch.  3)  and  the  fact  that  Wayland's  book,  which  generally  followed  the  Scottish 
philosophy  in  its  "theoretical"  ethics,  enjoyed  almost  phenomenal  sales  (by  1867 
there  had  been  95,000  copies  sold,  plus  42,000  copies  of  an  abridged  edition  for 
secondary  pupils  [Francis  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  A  Memoir  of  .  .  .  Francis  Way- 
land  .  .  .  (New  York,  1867),  I,  385]  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  dominant 
philosophy  taught  to  college  students.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  mean 
that  the  more  scholarly  or  philosophical  teachers  among  the  moral  philosophers 
did  not  inaugurate  or  blend  their  own  systems  of  ethics.  An  "academic  idealism" 
grew  out  of  "academic  orthodoxy"  when  some  of  the  moral  philosophers  began 
to  write  their  own  "obscure,  unconventional"  works  based  upon  German  ideal- 
ism, French  eclecticism,  or  English  empiricism  ( Schneider,  History  of  Amer- 
ican Philosophy,  pp.  241-242). 
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sense  philosophy  was  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. Conscience  supported  the  claims  of  duty  and  obligation;  it 
was  the  judge  of  the  intentions  preceding  man's  actions.  In  a  text- 
book that  went  as  far  into  a  philosophy  of  ethics  as  most  students 
of  that  day  would  go,  Wayland  wrote: 

By  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense,  is  meant,  that  faculty  by  which  we 
discern  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  and  by  which  we  are  capable  of  cer- 
tain aflFections  in  respect  to  this  quality.  ...  All  that  is  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  [moral]  science  is,  that  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  such 
a  quality  in  actions,  and  that  man  is  endowed  with  a  constitution  capable 
of  bringing  him  into  relation  to  it.^° 

Such  simple  acceptance  of  conscience  as  the  basis  for  a  "theo- 
retical" ethics  was  possibly  no  more  the  result  of  the  moral  phi- 
losopher's search  for  a  theologically  satisfying  postulate  than  it  was 
the  product  of  the  essentially  eclectic  nature  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy. This  academic  orthodoxy  was,  as  Ralph  Barton  Perry  has 
written,  at  once  moralistic,  theistic,  and  rationalistic.^^  In  attempt- 
ing to  escape  the  disciplines  of  former  dogma,  as  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy was  trying  to  avoid  the  disciplines  of  eighteenth-century 
Reason,  some  bodies  of  thought  may  take  on  the  easier  features  of 

From  the  survey  of  48  moral  philosophers  made  for  this  study,  ten  men  wrote 
what  technically  were  called  moral  philosophy  textbooks,  while  17  wrote  other 
textbooks  impinging  upon  this  field:  Christian  evidences,  treatises  on  the  will, 
metaphysics,  the  ethics  of  slavery,  government,  law,  or  political  economy.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  moral  philosophers  who  did  not  own  allegiance  to  some 
specific  philosophical  school  somewhere  in  their  writings  or  addresses  usually 
followed  the  common-sense  philosophy.  But  from  16  men  who  expressed  some 
philosophical  preference  I  can  find  only  eight  who  preferred  Scottish  common- 
sense.  Bowen,  for  example,  was  at  first  wedded  to  Scotch  realism  but  later 
turned  to  a  modified  Kantian  philosophy;  Hickok,  Lieber,  and  Mahan  formu- 
lated fundamentally  Kantian  systems;  Hopkins,  typical  of  the  eclecticism  in 
vogue,  rejected  Paley  but  held  on  to  a  modified  utilitarianism  the  while  infusing 
his  books  with  a  unique  and  lovely  idealism  ("The  Law  of  Love")  that  was 
almost  Platonic  in  resiilt;  Tappan  and  Henry  were  influenced  by  Cousin;  Marsh 
was  a  Coleridgean  transcendentalist.  Perhaps  the  most  vociferous  dissenter  from 
the  Scottish  school  was  Thomas  Cooper  of  South  Carolina  CoUege,  who  with 
his  medical  background  and  die-hard  eighteenth-century  materialism  spoke 
out  against  the  dogmatic  and  prolix  "pages  of  inanity"  written  by  Stewart  or 
Brown  (P.  R.  Anderson  and  M.  H.  Fisch,  Philosophy  in  America,  from  the 
Puritans  to  James  [New  York,  1939],  p.  249n). 

30  Wayland,  Moral  Science,  pp.  49-50. 

31  Characteristically  American  (New  York,  1949),  p.  47. 
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eclecticism.  Discipline  may  be  sacrificed  to  compromise.  In  order 
to  achieve  peace  among  once  inimical  systems,  the  simplification 
of  these  systems  is  sought.  The  moral  philosopher's  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Scottish  conclusions  regarding  a  moral  sense  into  a 
vaguely  founded  and  compulsive  idea  of  conscience  served  his  re- 
ligion well.  And  the  humanitarian  social  ethics  of  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy linked  him  with  the  Enlightenment.  But  how,  in  practice, 
did  the  intuitionism  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  serve  him  as  a  guide 
in  public  affairs? 

The  compatibility  of  the  moral  sense  theory  with  his  theology  led 
the  moral  philosopher  to  believe  that  intuitions — ^he  preferred  to  call 
them  conscience — were  proper  guides  to  right  action,  possibly  the 
only  guides.  Way  land  explained  this  by  writing: 

The  conscience  can  be  strengthened,  not  by  using  the  memory,  or  the 
taste,  or  the  understanding;  but  by  using  the  conscience,  and  by  using 
it  precisely  according  to  the  laws,  and  under  the  conditions,  designed 
by  oui"  Creator.  The  conscience  is  not  improved  by  the  reading  of  moral 
essays,  nor  by  committing  to  memory  moral  precepts,  nor  by  imagining 
moral  vicissitudes;  but  by  hearkening  to  its  monitions,  and  obeying  its 
impulses. 

The  discriminating  power  of  conscience  is  improved  by  reflecting 
upon  the  moral  character  of  our  actions,  both  before  and  after  we  have 
performed  them  .  .  .  [and]  by  meditating  upon  characters  of  pre- 
eminent excellence,  and  specially  upon  the  character  of  God  our  Creator, 
and  Christ  our  Redeemer,  the  Fountain  of  all  moral  excellence.^^ 

There  were  a  few  moral  philosophers  who  rejected  this  close  con- 
nection between  theology  and  ethics,^^  but  for  most  of  them  such 

32  Wayland,  Moral  Science,  pp.  71-72. 

33  For  instance,  Francis  Bowen,  reviewing  Wayland's  Moral  Science  for  the 
July  1837  issue  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  commented:  "Of  the  chapter  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  we  are  to  ascertain  our  duty  from  the  Scriptirres,  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  excellent  in  itself,  it  would  be  more  in  place  in  a 
work  on  Christian  Theology,  than  in  a  book  professing  to  treat  only  of  Moral 
Science."  Bowen  went  on  to  accuse  Wayland's  work  of  sectarianism  in  certain 
parts,  of  "confounding  peculiar  theological  opinions  with  the  great  principles 
of  religious  trutli,"  and  he  concluded  that  its  assertions  on  the  Scriptural  argu- 
ment for  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  exhibited  "loose  habits  of  reasoning" 
and  showed  the  "necessity  of  keeping  the  department  of  Ethics  distinct  from 
that  of  Dogmatic  Theology."  This  review  was  reprinted  in  Bowen's  Critical 
Essays,  on  a  Few  Subjects  Connected  with  the  History  and  Present  Condition 
of  Speculative  Philosophy  (Boston,  1842),  pp.  310-330;  quotations  from  pp. 
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an  explanation  of  conscience  sanctified  human  intentions.  Public 
affairs  were  to  be  directed  and  judged  by  the  intentions  of  individuals. 
So  Wayland  further  contended: 

Let  the  result  of  an  action  be  what  it  may,  we  hold  a  man  guilty  simply 
on  the  ground  of  intention,  or,  on  the  same  ground,  we  hold  him  in- 
nocent. Thus,  also,  of  ourselves.  We  are  conscious  of  guilt  or  of  innocence, 
not  from  the  result  of  an  action,  but  from  the  intention  by  which  we  were 
actuated.^* 

Thus  the  onus  of  social  responsibility  rested  upon  the  individual 
and  his  intentions,  not  upon  the  group.  Of  course  the  moral  phi- 
losophers recognized  that  man  and  society  were  intimately  bound — 
"Whoever  truly  promotes  his  own  happiness,  promotes  the  happi- 
ness of  society;  and  whoever  promotes  the  happiness  of  society,  pro- 
motes his  own  happiness,"  said  Wayland.^^  But  man  was  the  chief 
instrument,  the  means,  for  obtaining  society's  end  of  happy  indi- 
viduals. There  was  no  questioning  whether  the  interpretation  of 
intentions  and  conscience  by  moral  philosophy  was  broad  or  wise 
enough  to  evaluate  actions  in  a  democracy  built  upon  diversity,  even 
theological  diversity.  Since  intentions  were  joined  inextricably  with 
"the  law"  of  God,  moral  philosophy  apotheosized  the  divine  Judge, 
not  the  human.  Jonathan  Blanchard  told  a  group  at  Oberlin  College 
that  the  proper  climate  of  public  opinion  was 

a  holy  public  sentiment,  enforcing  the  Law  of  God.  .  .  .  Every  man's 
reputation  will  be  measured  in  degrees  of  moral  worth,  upon  a  scale  of 
simple  holiness;  and  he  can  rise  in  the  esteem  of  such  society,  no  higher 
than  he  ascends  in  the  favor  of  his  God.  This  is  a  "perfect  state  of  So- 
ciety." ^^ 

As  a  system  neither  of  man's  law  nor  of  men,  but  of  scriptural  Law, 
moral  philosophy — at  least  the  kind  of  moral  philosophy  written  by 
a  Wayland  or  a  Jasper  Adams  with  their  own  versions  of  Scottish 
common-sense — theoretically  relied  only  upon  the  arbiter  God  to 
guide  the  individual's  conscience.  But  God's  "law"  had  various  hu- 

319,  325,  328.  That  Bowen  himself  was  at  this  time  an  advocate  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy  is  perhaps  a  further  indication  that  Wayland's  moral  philosophy  was 
a  theological  distortion  of  Scottish  reahsm. 

3*  Wayland,  Moral  Science,  p.  31.  ^^  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

36  A  Perfect  State  of  Society;  Address  .  .  .  in  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute 
.  .  .   (Oberlin,  1839),  pp.  12-13. 
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man  interpretations  and  sectarian  permutations  in  this  era,  as  it 
perhaps  always  has  had.  Human  authority  and  human  falHbihty  in- 
tervened in  its  translation.  Hence  the  individual  who  tried  to  follow 
the  dictates  o£  academic  moral  philosophy  was  never  far  from  the 
third-person  authority  of  human  law,  particularly  since  "theoretical" 
ethics  was  tied  so  closely  to  "practical"  ethics. 

This  was  ironically  but  precisely  the  situation  that  moral  phi- 
losophers in  their  claim  for  a  divine  arbitration  over  human  affairs 
sought  to  avoid.  In  his  textbook,  Adams  protested: 

It  is  the  end  of  jurisprudence  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  decisions  of  judges 
and  arbiters.  It  is  the  end  of  morals  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
a  good  man.  .  .  .  The  science  of  morality  is  to  be  considered  as  furnish- 
ing direction  to  persons  who  are  conscious  of  their  own  thoughts,  motives, 
and  designs;  rather  than  as  a  guide  to  the  judge,  or  to  any  third  person, 
whose  arbitration  must  proceed  upon  rules  of  evidence  and  maxims  of 
credibility  with  which  the  moralist  has  no  concern.^^ 

No  concern?  Indeed!  Moral  science's  "practical"  ethics  went,  at 
times  with  minute  detail,  into  the  principles  of  justice,  the  "law 
of  veracity,"  or  the  duties  of  legislators,  executives,  and  even  judges; 
moral  philosophy  was  a  fundamental  part  of  training  for  the  law 
in  those  years.^^  But  to  the  eye  of  the  moral  philosopher  these  mat- 
ters ought  to  be,  and  sometimes  were,  of  divine  appointment:  Way- 
land  observed  that  men  are  "bound"  to  form  civil  society  "according 
to  the  laws  which  God  has  appointed.  They  cannot  form  it  according 
to  any  other  principles,  without  violating  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  disobeying  the  laws  of  God."  ^^  For  the  moral  philosopher, 
then,  the  theory  of  obligation  was  basically  a  religious  concept.  The 
theory  was  sustained  by  a  picture  of  human  nature  that  included  a 
moral  sense,  and  it  was  guided  by  a  map  of  the  universe  that  showed 
the  ways  of  moral  law. 

The  moral  philosopher,  moreover,  was  frequently  spurred  by 
sectarian  motivations  to  act  on  the  principles  of  his  textbook. 
These  were  years  of  unremitting  evangelism  in  American  Protes- 
tantism and  evangelicalism  in  public  affairs.  Champions  from  left- 
wing  Protestant  sects  rose  to  battle  for  the  Lord  in  many  reform 

37  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  30.  ^^  Reed,  op,  cit.,  passim. 

39  Wayland,  Moral  Science,  p.  342. 
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movements;  *°  some  of  them  were  moral  philosophers,  launched 
upon  the  road  of  public  duty  by  sectarian  enthusiasms.  The  prem- 
ises of  their  social  thought  were  expounded  in  the  textbooks, 
and  many  of  their  ideas — the  transmittal  of  Enlightenment  beliefs 
in  man's  perfectibility,  an  optimism  regarding  social  institutions,  and 
the  linking  of  religion  with  society — carried  the  spirit  of  evangelical- 
ism. But  the  textbooks  could  not  give  the  tone  of  immediacy;  they 
could  not  impart  the  fervor  and  urgency  of  proselytism,  the  winning 
of  souls  to  a  Christian  way  of  living,  or  the  direction  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  These  were  tasks  for  active  Protes- 
tants. 

The  specific  moralism  of  the  sectarian-minded  in  America  increas- 
ingly made  demands  upon  moral  philosophy  that  weakened  its  ties 
with  the  eighteenth  century.  As  an  afterglow  of  the  Enlightenment  in 
America,  moral  philosophy  died  out.  The  decline  of  a  prudential 
basis  for  public  decisions — the  story  told  by  the  next  chapter — is  one 
measure  of  the  waning  Enlightenment.  While  this  was  taking  place, 
however,  the  theory  and  practice  of  duty  remained  as  strong  as  ever 
with  the  moral  philosophers. 

40  There  is  unfortunately  no  comparative  study  of  denominational  personnel 
in  the  ante  bellum  reform  movements.  This  might  well  be  a  primary  contribution 
to  a  sociology  of  sectarian  ideas  in  this  era.  For  works  dealing  with  the  reform 
organizations  and  church  attitudes  on  them  see  A.  F.  Tyler's  Freedom's  Ferment: 
Phases  of  American  Social  History  to  1860  (Minneapolis,  1944),  and  the  books 
on  organized  religion  in  these  years  by  W.  W.  Sweet. 
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William  Paley's  Theological 
Utilitarianism  in  America 


THE  books  on  moral  philosophy  and  natural  theology  by  William 
Paley  were  once  as  well  known  in  American  colleges  as  were  the 
readers  and  spellers  of  William  McGuffey  or  Noah  Webster  in  the 
elementary  schools.  An  investigation  of  the  popularity  of  Paley's 
works  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  furnishes  a  key  to 
the  morality  which  has  been  perennially  lamented  as  having  passed 
from  American  public  life.  Also,  the  renewed  consciousness  of  an 
Atlantic  commonwealth  of  ideas  is  an  invitation  to  study  this  English 
moral  philosopher's  contribution  to  our  ethical  concepts.  And,  with- 
out pursuing  the  philosophical  lineage  too  far,  we  can  even  find 
some  of  the  antecedents  of  the  early  pragmatic  concept  of  truth  in 
Paley's  sincere  regard  for  the  consequences,  not  the  motivations,  of 
human  ideas.  In  any  case,  if  Paley's  ideas  were  so  much  a  part  of 
an  accepted  cultural  pattern  as  to  be  considered  commonplace,  this 
in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  taking  the  measure  of  the  Paleyan  sys- 
tem of  ethics  or  of  the  role  which  Paley  played  as  an  instructor  in 
the  rudimentary  social  sciences.^ 

1  While  acknowledging  their  widespread  use  in  post-Revolutionary  America, 
recent  historical  scholarship  has  not  dealt  at  length  with  the  significance  of 
Paley's  textbooks  in  our  intellectual  development.  Brief  descriptions  of  Paley's 
importance  for  the  old-time  moral  philosophers  can  be  found  in  the  following: 
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The  chief  disseminators  of  Paleyan  ethics  were  the  moral  phi- 
losophers of  the  academic  community,  and  in  their  association  with 
Paley's  books  lies  the  story  of  how  a  temperate  brand  of  utilitarian- 
ism was  once  the  implement  of  American  ideahsts.  In  their  marriage 
to  Paley's  theological  utilitarianism,  and  in  their  eventual  divorce 
from  it,  we  can  trace  the  struggle  between  the  practical  needs  of 
these  educators  in  maintaining  colleges  or  directing  some  reform 
movements  and  their  desire  to  follow  only  the  dictates  of  an  evangeli- 
cal Christianity.  The  lack  of  recognition  accorded  Jeremy  Bentham's 
"raw"  utilitarianism  by  the  moral  philosophers  and  by  Americans 
generally  during  our  first  century  of  national  existence  indicates 
that  if  they  were  strongly  utilitarian  in  practice,  they  refused,  for 
theological  reasons,  to  build  a  philosophy  upon  this  characteristic. 
With  his  secular  approach  to  philosophical  and  social  issues  Bentham 
was  one  intellectual  great-grandfather  of  the  early  pragmatists  -  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  was  allowed  by  contemporary  Americans  to  sit  in 
the  family  pew  of  moral  philosophers.  His  place  was  taken  by  a 
rotund  Yorkshire  clergyman,  a  foster  brother  in  the  ancestral  meet- 
inghouse of  minds,  whose  ideas  combined  elements  of  the  Anglican 
faith  and  eighteenth-century  utilitarianism. 

In  William  Paley's  writings,  American  moral  philosophers  found 
a  religiously  sound  rationale  for  the  expediencies  of  life  in  the  young 
nation.  Paley's  theological  utilitarianism  made  pleasant  concomitants 
of  practice  and  ideal  in  a  day  when  the  theories  of  Bentham  and  his 
American  disciples,  Richard  Hildreth  and  Edward  Livingston,  were 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Andrew  D.  White  and  the  Modern  University  (Ithaca,  1942), 
p.  34  f.;  Anna  Haddow,  Political  Science  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities, 
1636-1900  (New  York,  1939),  pp.  67n.,  117,  152-155;  M.  J.  L.  O'Connor, 
Origins  of  Academic  Economics  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1944),  pp.  81, 
99,  160;  G.  P.  Schmidt,  The  Old  Time  College  President  (New  York,  1930), 
pp.  114-115,  121n.;  Joseph  Dorfman,  The  Economic  Mind  in  American  Civiliza- 
tion, 1606-1865  (New  York,  1946),  I,  242-243;  D.  J.  Struik,  Yankee  Science  in 
the  Making  (Boston,  1948),  pp.  299-300,  381n.;  L.  L.  and  J.  S.  Bernard,  "A 
Century  of  Progress  in  the  Social  Sciences,"  Social  Forces,  XI  (May,  1933), 
488-510. 

With  the  publication  of  the  major  portion  of  this  chapter  in  The  William 
and  Mary  Quarterly,  3d  ser.,  XI  (July,  1954),  402-424,  another  study  was 
published  by  Wendell  Click,  "Bishop  Paley  in  America,"  New  England  Quarterly, 
XXVII  (Sept.,  1954),  347-354. 

2  Charles  Hartshorne  and  Paul  Weiss,  eds..  The  Collected  Papers  of  Charles 
Sanders  Peirce  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934),  V,  7-8. 
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struggling  with  little  success  for  academic  or  juristic,  let  alone  theo- 
logical, recognition.^  Yet  the  very  supremacy  of  Paleyan  ideas  among 
academic  moralists  suggests  that  we  are  not  taking  advantage  of  later 
wisdom  in  criticizing  the  moral  philosophers'  gradual  unwillingness, 
after  the  1820's,  to  deal  with  consequences  as  well  as  they  dealt  with 
intentions  when  they  considered  the  premises  of  public  morality  in 
the  North.  These  men  were  fully  acquainted  with  a  moral  philosophy 
that  induced  them  to  look  to  the  consequences  of  their  social  ideas. 
The  Paleyan  system,  naive  or  inadequate  as  it  may  appear  today, 
offered  them  a  theologically  posited  ethics  that  once  was  as  satisfy- 
ing to  their  religion  as  it  was  useful  in  their  public  attitudes. 


The  celerity  with  which  Paley's  first  volume.  The  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  (London,  1785),  was  transported 
across  an  ocean  and  into  American  constitutional  assemblies  and  col- 
lege classrooms  attests  the  compactness  of  an  earlier  Atlantic  com- 
munity. In  spite  of  the  work's  essential,  if  critical,  loyalty  to  the 
principle  of  monarchy  and  to  the  British  constitution,  American  edu- 
cators and  jurists  were  not  deterred  from  adopting  most  of  the  Angli- 
can clergyman's  polity.*  For  some  of  the  dependable  British  reviews, 
upon  which  these  gentlemen  relied  heavily  for  their  overseas  intelli- 
gence, had  admired  Paley's  stylistic  merits  and  simplified  theories.^ 
The  plaudits  of  transatlantic  journals  meant  that  within  two  years 

3  P.  A.  Palmer,  "Benthamism  in  England  and  America,"  American  Political 
Science  Review,  XXXV  (Oct.,  1941),  855-871;  C.  W.  Everett,  "Bentham  in 
the  United  States  of  America,"  in  G.  W.  Keeton  and  G.  Schwarzenberger,  eds., 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  Law  (London,  1948),  pp.  185-201.  Cf.  Chilton  Wil- 
liamson, "Bentham  Looks  at  America,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  LXX  (Dec, 
1955),  543-551. 

*  British  constitutional  reformers  were,  however,  irritated  by  Paley's  general 
stolidity  regarding  governmental  change.  Lengthy  correspondence  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  over  his  "defense"  of  the  status  quo 
from  "behind  the  flimsy  mantelets  of  moral  philosophy"  (see  LVII  [April,  1787], 
pt.  1,  306).  His  critics  rallied  around  the  assertion  that  "a  dependent  parliament 
is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  free  constitution"  {ibid.  [Sept.,  1787], 
pt.  2,  765). 

5  "Since  the  days  of  Addison,  no  publication  .  .  .  deserves  to  be  more  gen- 
erally read,  or  .  .  .  can  be  more  extensively  useful,  than  Mr.  Paley's"  {ibid. 
[Jan.,  1787],  pt.  I,  62).  Although  it  complained  of  his  "inelegant"  language  and 
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after  Faulder  of  Bond  Street  had  released  the  first  edition  ( quickly 
followed  by  a  second)  Paley  was  known  and  used  here.  In  Novem- 
ber 1787,  James  Wilson  at  the  Pennsylvania  ratifying  convention  in 
Philadelphia  gave  a  clear-cut  and  lengthy  exposition  of  the  new 
constitution,  in  which  he  cited  Paley  along  with  Montesquieu  in 
support  of  a  "confederate  republic."  ^  Three  winters  later  this  "con- 
structive statesman"  of  the  federal  convention  was  warmly  explaining 
"the  sensible  and  decided  Mr.  Paley['s]"  doctrine  that  the  granting 
of  laws  is  "the  only  truly  supreme  power  of  the  state,"  and  reinforc- 
ing Paley 's  criticism  of  the  compact  theory  of  society  for  his  law 
students  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia.'^ 

Following  Wilson's  precedent  and  marking  more  clearly  that 
road  to  legal  studies  which  then  led  only  through  moral  philosophy, 
James  Kent  of  Columbia  College  started  his  law  students  in  1793 
with  Paley's  treatise.^  Professor  John  Daniel  Gros,  another  Columbia 
professor,  relied  upon  Paley  for  his  discussion  of  property.  In  1795 
this  Lutheran  clergyman  published  the  lectures  he  had  been  giving 
on  moral  philosophy  throughout  the  preceding  decade;  here  was 
the  first  American  moral  philosophy  text  to  touch,  as  Paley  had  done, 
upon  a  wide  range  of  learning.''  Moreover,  with  the  introduction  of 
Paley  to  Yale  undergraduates  by  Ezra  Stiles  in  1791,  with  the  listing 
of  Paley  for  the  junior  year  in  the  Brown  laws  of  1793,  and  with  a 
Boston  clergyman's  endorsement  of  Paley  to  Harvard  students  in 


his  "narrow  and  confined"  reading  on  morals  and  polity,  the  English  Review 
stated  that  Paley  was  "friendly  to  toleration  and  to  the  rights  of  mankind" 
(English  Review,  V  [1785],  254-258). 

6  Jonathan  Elliot,  The  Debates  .  .  .  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 2d  ed.  (Philadelphia,  1836),  II,  421. 

^  Irving  Brant,  James  Madison,  Father  of  the  Constitution  ( Indianapolis, 
1950),  p.  156;  J.  DeW.  Andrews,  ed..  The  Works  of  James  Wilson  (Chicago, 
1896),  I,  200,  273.  Members  of  Congress  attended  these  lectures.  Meanwhile, 
printer  Dobson  of  Philadelphia  had  run  off  the  first  American  edition  of  Paley's 
book  in  1788.  Cf.  C.  P.  Smith,  James  Wilson,  Founding  Father,  1742-1798 
(Chapel  Hill,  1956),  pp.  321-323,  334-335. 

s  James  Kent,  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Course  of  Law  Lectures  ( New  York, 
1794). 

9  J.  D.  Gros,  Natural  Principles  of  Rectitude  for  the  Conduct  of  Man  in  All 
States  and  Situations  of  Life,  Demonstrated  and  Explained  in  a  Systematic 
Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy;  Comprehending  the  Law  of  Nature — Ethics — 
Natural  Jurisprudence — General  Oeconomy — Politics — and  the  Law  of  Nations 
(New  York,  1795),  p.  265. 
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1796,  the  decade  which  followed  Paley's  first  contribution  to  ethics 
saw  this  one-time  tutor  at  Cambridge  emerge  as  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  American  colleges.^" 

The  explanation  for  this  burst  of  Paley  upon  the  American  scene 
may  lie  primarily  in  his  style.  The  plain,  often  blunt,  prose  and  the 
homely,  sometimes  childish,  illustrations  described  an  ethical  system 
which  could  be  understood  by  students  and  laymen  who  had  strug- 
gled in  vain  with  previous  works.  The  work  of  a  Bishop  Law,  perhaps 
even  of  a  Bishop  Butler,  was  lost  in  philosophical  underbrush.  For 
Paley  kept  his  book  well  weeded,  free  from  entangling  scriptural 
passages,  verbosity,  and  dogma,  as  well  as  from  the  theological  laby- 
rinths and  the  "quaint  fancy"  of  Bishop  Abraham  Tucker,  his  immedi- 
ate intellectual  forebear.^^  In  this  Oxonian  disciple  of  Locke  he  had 
found  "more  original  thinking  and  observations  .  .  .  than  in  any 
other,  not  to  say  than  in  all  others  put  together";  but  in  spite  of  his 
esteem  for  Tucker,  Paley  was  much  too  earthy  to  be  called  "quaint," 
and,  unlike  Tucker's,  his  labors  were  not  considered  "wearisome" — 
at  any  rate  not  in  England,  where,  as  late  as  1921,  his  second  book, 
A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  (1794),  was  still  being 
used  at  Cambridge.^^  He  admitted  "no  pretensions  to  perfect  origi- 
nality," but  he  invited  success  when  he  demonstrated  the  advantages 
of  simplicity  of  style  for  moral  philosophy  textbooks. ^^ 

The  picture  of  the  moral  man  in  Paley's  work  was  painted  upon  a 
wide  canvas.  What  caught  the  eye  of  American  moral  philosophers 

^•^  L.  F.  Snow,  The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United  States  ( New  York, 
1907),  p.  91;  Haddow,  op.  cit.,  p.  67n.;  John  Clarke,  Letters  to  a  Student  in  the 
University  at  Cambridge  (Boston,  1796),  pp.  115-117. 

11  Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
3d  ed.  (London,  1902),  II,  113.  Tucker  had  published  the  first  of  seven  volumes 
on  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued  in  1768  under  the  pseudonym  of  Edward  Search. 
These  were  often  republished  in  their  entirety  in  England  and  in  America.  See 
Noah  Porter,  "Philosophy  in  Great  Britain  and  America,"  in  Friedrich  Ueberweg, 
History  of  Philosophy,  trans.  G.  S.  Morris  (New  York,  1873),  II,  390-391. 

12  Edmund  Paley,  ed..  The  Works  of  William  Paley,  D.D.,  and  a  Corrected 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author  (London,  1830),  III,  xiv.  Fur- 
ther citations  to  Paley's  Works  refer  to  this  edition.  Leslie  Stephen,  "William 
Paley,"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (London,  1921-1922),  XV,  101-107. 

13  Paley,  Works,  III,  xiii.  The  reaction  of  Boston's  John  Clarke  is  indicative  of 
the  increasing  notice  given  to  Paley  by  latitudinarians  in  the  New  England 
churches  in  the  1790's:  "[Paley's]  work  is  concise;  his  style  is  clear;  his  order 
is  good;  and  his  examples  are  familiar.  We  can  always  discover  his  meaning, 
though  we  may  not  assent  to  his  principles"  (Clarke,  op.  cit.,  p.  116). 
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was  the  social  background  against  which  this  figure  was  drawn;  its 
colors,  they  felt,  harmonized  with  man's  moral  nature.  For  man  was 
able  to  control  his  society,  to  fashion  it  in  his  own  image.  Paley  took 
one  step  toward  acknowledging  the  power  of  environment  when  he 
stated  that  man  is  "a  bundle  of  habits"  and  not  the  custodian  of  a 
moral  sense. ^*  Still  it  is  the  almost  intuitively  righteous  man  who  sees 
to  it  that  morality  shall  prevail  in  "real  life  and  actual  situations":  in 
marriage  and  the  execution  of  parental  duties,  in  property  laws,  wills, 
or  contracts  of  sale  and  labor,  in  charity,  in  questions  of  crime  and 
punishment,  in  state  constitutions.  Expedient  virtue  will  check  any 
tendency  toward  lying  or  slander,  divorce  or  duelling,  drunkenness, 
adultery,  polygamy,  or  even  suicide.  Paley  noted  shades  of  error  in 
the  palettes  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries:  Grotius  and 
Pufendorf  were  "too  forensic";  Adam  Ferguson's  style  appalled  him; 
Hume  made  the  mistake  of  separating  ethics  from  Christian  theology; 
and  even  the  "venerable"  Mr.  Locke  displeased  Paley  with  a  few  of 
his  political  doctrines. ^^ 

In  Paley 's  new  portrait  of  the  moral  man,  Americans  were  struck 
by  three  particular  features :  here  was  drawn  a  man  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity, a  utilitarian,  and  one  endowed  with  those  natural  rights 
which  Locke  had  defined.  To  those  American  heirs  of  Calvinism 
among  whom  deism  had  partially  triumphed  and  Unitarianism 
would  soon  be  reinforced  by  Paleyan  natural  theology,  to  Christian 
idealists  in  a  frontier  land  who,  rejecting  unholy  Benthamism,  found 
that  their  environment  still  demanded  some  standard  of  utility  as  a  ^^ 
means  for  survival,  to  political  theorists  who  reverentially  advanced 
Lockian  principles,  first  as  the  standard  of  revolt,  later  as  the  guidon 
for  a  conservative  nationalism — to  all  these,  Paley 's  moral  man  con- 
veyed some  measure  of  conviction  or  understanding.  Although 
clergymen  recognized  and  sometimes  distrusted  the  liberalism  of 
Paley 's  theology,  his  moral  man  was,  first  of  all,  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian.^® The  scriptures  were  Paley 's  source  for  the  "general  rules"  upon 
which  he  based  the  particulars  of  his  moral  philosophy.^^ 

14  Paley,  Works,  III,  32-33. 

15  Ibid.,  Ill,  vii,  ix,  xvi-xvii,  44,  61,  332-339. 

1^  Paley  himself  had  been  suspect  among  English  churchmen  for  advocating 
simplification  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

I''  Paley,  Works,  III,  5.  Theologically  well  removed  from  the  Calvinist  position 
■ — although  never  one  to  minimize  scriptural  authority — the  man   of  ethical 
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If,  moreover,  American  moral  philosophers  viewed  the  second 
characteristic  of  this  ethical  man,  a  utilitarianism  sanctioned  by  the 
v^ill  of  God,  with  some  misgivings,  they  practiced  intellectual  ex- 
pediency— or,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  eclecticism — when  they  approved 
an  author  whose  lines  smacked  now  of  Bentham,  now  of  Locke,  now 
of  the  Bible.  But,  with  Paley,  they  reconciled  the  three  through  the 
principle  of  a  divinely  sanctioned  utility  which  postulated  that  God 
requires  for  mankind  only  what  will  promote  general  happiness.  And 
happiness  was  recognized  as  the  greatest  amount  of  ultimately  spir- 
itual pleasure  (never  purely  that  of  the  senses),  leading  man  to 
right  action;  the  cognizance  of  pain  as  punishment  for  disobedience 
to  the  will  of  God  would  deter  man  from  evil.  So  the  expectation  of 
future  rewards  (pleasures)  or  punishments  (pains)  became  the 
sole  motive  for  virtuous  living.^® 

The  pleasure-pain  determinant  for  morality  had  long  been  a  sta- 
ple of  eighteenth-century  English  thought,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  Paley's  moral  philosophy  was  nothing  new.  John  Locke  had 
made  a  clear  statement  of  theological  utilitarianism  in  his  Essay  Con- 
cerning Human  Understanding  (1690),  and  if  Paley  owed  intel- 

stature  was  devout,  yet  tolerant  of  sectarian  differences;  he  was  cognizant,  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  reUgion  must  appear  to  be  "the  voice  of  reason"  and  moraUty 
"the  will  of  God"  (ibid.,  Ill,  viii). 

18  Paley,  Works,  III,  16-17,  22,  48-50. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  enter  a  philosophic  critique  of  Paleyan 
ethics.  Stephen  has  done  this  in  his  outstanding  work,  which  describes  and 
criticizes  theological  utilitarianism  with  unparalleled  clarity  (History  of  English 
Thought,  I,  407  ff.;  II,  121  ff.).  Other  works  which  explain  Paley's  importance 
in  the  development  of  English  utilitarian  thought  are  Leslie  Stephen,  The  Eng- 
lish Utilitarians  (London,  1900),  II,  348  ff.;  and  Elie  Halevy,  The  Growth  of 
Philosophic  Radicalism,  trans.  Mary  Morris  (London,  1928),  pp.  23-25,  80,  81. 
The  best  and  most  recent  study  of  the  place  which  Paley's  Natural  Theology 
( 1802)  attained  in  British  social  opinion  is  found  in  C.  C.  GilHspie,  Genesis  and 
Geology:  A  Study  in  the  Relations  of  Scientific  Thought,  Natural  Theology,  and 
Social  Opinion  in  Great  Britain  1790-1850  ( Cambridge,  Mass.,  1951 ),  pp.  35-40. 

The  part  which  "theological  optimism" — Paley's  belief  that  God's  paramount 
interest  is  the  happiness  of  his  creattues  ( labeled  a  human  "conceit"  by  Schnei- 
der)— played  in  shaping  an  American  faith  in  universal  benevolence  is  de- 
scribed in  H.  W.  Schneider,  A  History  of  American  Philosophy  (New  York, 
1946),  pp.  37-42.  He  suggests  that  the  argument  from  design  and  the  belief 
in  universal  providence — these  were  finally  summed  up  in  Paley's  Natural 
Theology — had  earlier  helped  to  clear  the  road  for  a  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
for  the  increasing  secularization  of  "natural  religion"  into  simply  humanitarian 
ethics. 
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lectual  allegiance  to  anyone,  it  was  to  Locke.  But  where  Paley  veered 
slightly  from  that  eighteenth-century  course  plotted  by  Locke  and 
into  the  nineteenth-century  breeze  which  carried  Bentham  was 
where  he  asked  for  nothing  but  a  "just  computation"  of  various  pleas- 
ures. He  wrote: 

I  will  omit  much  usual  declamation  on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our 
nature;  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational  to  the 
animal  part  of  our  constitution;  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement,  and 
delicacy,  of  some  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness,  grossness,  and  sensuality, 
of  others;  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  di£Fer  in  nothing,  but  in  con- 
tinuance and  intensity:  from  a  just  computation  of  which,  confirmed  by 
what  we  observe  of  the  apparent  cheerfulness,  tranquility,  and  content- 
ment, of  men  of  different  tastes,  tempers,  stations,  and  pursuits,  every 
question  concerning  human  happiness  must  receive  its  decision.^^ 

Paley  did  not  go  on  to  set  up  a  scientific  calculation  of  pleasures 
and  pains  as  Bentham  was  to  do  in  his  Table  of  the  Springs  of  Action 
( 1815 ) .  Paley's  avoidance  of  such  an  "arithmetical"  basis  for  morality 
was  what  helped  to  endear  him  to  American  clergymen-educators.^" 
They  were  gratified  by  his  saving  attachment  to  Christianity,  even 
though  his  theology  bordered  on  out-and-out  deism  or  at  least 
Unitarianism.  They  saw  that  Paley,  starting  with  Locke  as  his  master, 
had  gone  on  to  gather  up  all  the  stray  threads  of  eighteenth-century 
political  utilitarianism,  with  his  comments  upon  the  utility  of  church 
and  state  authority,  upon  expediency  as  the  basis  for  civil  obedience, 
and  upon  "natural"  politics — politics  having  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  for  a  goal.-^  With  Paley,  they  even  glimpsed,  unwittingly, 
the  sociological  trend  of  the  future,  when  he  insisted  that  prejudice 
and  habit,  rather  than  pure  reason,  motivate  human  action.-^  In 
Paley's  work  was  a  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  century. 

Consciously  conservative  of  their  heritage,  the  high  priests  of 
American  colleges  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
emphasized  the  theological  sanctions  of  Paley's  moral  philosophy 
while  they  generally  ignored  the  similarity  between  Paleyan  and 
Benthamic  utilitarianism.  But  the  similarity  between  the  two  systems 

19  Paley,  Works,  III,  15-16. 

-"  Cf.  H.  S.  Legate,  "Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  Utilitarians,"  Southern  Review, 
VII  (Aug.,  1831),  285,  286,  290. 

21  Paley,  Works,  III,  339  f.,  357  f.  22  jfcjj.^  m^  13^  30  f . 
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was  painfully  obvious  to  the  admirers  of  both  men  in  England.  To 
paraphrase  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Paley  was  Bentham  plus  a  belief  in 
hell-fire.^^  Even  Bentham's  friend,  George  Wilson,  had  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Paley 's  volume  in  1785.  When  he 
found  that  it  was  receiving  "prodigious"  applause  and  was  a  "capital" 
book,  he  wrote  to  Bentham,  then  (1786)  traveling  in  Russia,  that 
someone  had  "invaded"  Bentham's  province  as  a  reformer: 

[Paley's  bookl  is  founded  entirely  on  utility,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call 
it,  the  will  of  God,  as  declared  by  expediency,  to  which  he  adds,  as  a 
supplement,  the  revealed  will  of  God.  .  .  .  Almost  everything  he  says 
about  morals,  government,  and  our  own  constitution,  is  sound,  practical, 
and  free  from  commonplace.  He  has  got  many  of  your  notions  about 
punishment  .  .  .  and  I  could  almost  suspect,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
he  had  read  your  introduction;  and  I  very  much  fear,  that,  if  you  ever 
do  publish  on  these  subjects,  you  may  be  charged  with  stealing  from 
him  what  you  have  honestly  invented  with  the  sweat  of  your  own  brow. 2* 

Wilson's  fears,  however,  could  have  been  put  to  rest  had  he  been 
able  either  to  foresee  the  divergent  paths  which  followers  of  the  two 
men  would  take  or  to  understand  their  essential  difference  over  a 
definition  for  happiness.  Unlike  Bentham,  Paley  did  not  become  the 
lodestar  for  a  particular  group  in  politics.-^  Unlike  Bentham,  Paley 
did  not  include  the  social  criterion  of  "the  greatest  number"  when 
he  mentioned  happiness.  His  term  "general  happiness"  meant  the 
sum  total  of  "contented"  individuals  maintaining  the  status  quo  of 
society.  He  admitted  that  happiness  did  consist  partly  in  exercising 
the  "social  affections,"  but  this  meant  a  state  of  mind  in  the  indi- 
vidual conducive  to  kindly  acts  and  charitable  deeds. ^^  Paley  wanted 
to  improve  man's  "bundle  of  habits."  Bentham,  on  the  other  hand, 
recoiled  from  habit  and  from  custom,  that  "blind  tyrant,  of  which 

23  History  of  English  Thought,  II,  125. 

2*  John  Bowring,  ed.,  The  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  (London,  1838-43), 
X,  163—164.  The  "introduction"  to  which  Wilson  refers  is  Bentham's  Introduction 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  ( 1789 ) . 

25  An  anonymous  writer,  who  claims  to  have  known  him  well,  indicates  that 
Paley  was  far  from  inactive  in  politics  and  that  he  belonged  to  "a  club  of  political 
reformers"  at  Cambridge  {New  Monthly  Magazine,  XIX  [Jan.,  1827],  12).  In 
spite  of  this  evidence  and  the  further  fact  that  Paley  had  intense  political  dislikes, 
particularly  for  the  younger  Pitt  or  for  friends  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
over-all  picture  seems  to  be  that  of  a  man  who  kept  out  of  politics. 

26  Paley,  Works,  III,  16-28. 
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all  other  tyrants  make  their  slave.  When  will  Reason  be  seated  on 
her  throne?"  he  asked.-'^  Paley  was  not  one  to  cry  "Reason"  abroad  in 
the  land — perhaps  this  is  what  endeared  him  to  American  Federahsts 
in  the  years  following  the  French  Revolution,  but  he  did  try  to  use 
reason  in  rejecting  the  moral-sense  theory  of  the  Scottish  philoso- 
phers and  in  judging  habit  and  prejudice  by  the  "tendency"  they 
brought  about. -^  Social  change  could  come  only  through  the  in- 
dividual who  carefully  corrected  this  "tendency"  of  habit.  For  hap- 
piness was  essentially  the  individual's  concern.  While  Bentham's 
utilitarianism,  with  its  emphasis  on  change  through  legislation,  was 
socially  conditioned,  Paley's  utilitarianism  remained  individualistic 
to  the  core. 

This  disagreement  over  social  change  and  the  function  of  the  in- 
dividual in  promoting  it  also  separated  partisans  of  the  two  utili- 
tarians in  the  United  States.  Although  each  camp  claimed  "utility" 
as  an  ever-present  need  for  American  life,  each  translated  utility  in 
its  own  fashion.  Figures  such  as  John  Neal,  Richard  Hildreth,  Fanny 
Wright,  and,  most  effectively,  Edward  Livingston,  struggled  to  win 
acceptance  for  Benthamic  principles  in  the  fields  of  social  thought 
and  law.  But  their  efforts,  for  the  most  part,  were  confined  to  the 
margins  of  these  areas,  far  from  the  centers  of  collegiate  education. 
There  was  no  room  for  "crude"  Benthamites  in  the  loft  with  moral 
choristers  who  hymned  the  sanctified  tunes  of  Paley.^^  Hindsight 
suggests  that,  had  the  "raw"  utilitarians  followed  their  own  dictum 
and,  for  expediency's  sake,  joined  in  a  chorus  with  the  pious  ma- 
jority— or,  at  least,  held  the  hymnbook — some  connection  might 

27  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in  the  Form  of  a  Catechism  (London,  1817), 
p.  cxcvii. 

28  In  this  connection  he  explained:  "Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  either 
that  there  exist  no  such  instincts  as  compose  what  is  called  the  moral  sense,  or 
that  they  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished  from  prejudices  and  habits;  on  which 
account  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  moral  reasoning:  I  mean  that  it  is  not 
a  safe  way  of  arguing,  to  assume  certain  principles  as  so  many  dictates,  impulses, 
and  instincts  of  nature,  and  then  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  principles,  as 
to  the  rectitude  or  wrongness  of  actions,  independent  of  the  tendency  of  such 
actions,  or  of  any  other  consideration  whatever"  ( Paley,  Works,  III,  13 ) . 

29  Palmer,  op.  cit.;  Everett,  op.  cit.  Palmer  suggests  that  even  had  "crude 
Benthamism"  been  philosophically  attractive  to  Americans,  Bentham's  well-nigh 
impossible  style  would  have  prevented  it  from  becoming  popular.  He  is  careful 
to  explain  that  by  "crude  Benthamism"  he  means  the  greatest-happiness  idea,  as 
opposed  to  the  natural  rights  theories  of  Locke  and  his  disciples. 
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have  been  made  between  eighteenth-century  empiricism  and  prag- 
matism to  obviate  what  Woodbridge  Riley  called  the  glacial  age  of 
Scottish  realism  in  American  philosophy. 

It  was,  however,  Paleyan  utility,  not  Benthamic  utilitarianism, 
which  was  composed  with  a  framework  of  ideas  that  young  America 
could  comprehend.  Here  there  had  not  been  the  political  and  legal 
apathy,  so  pronounced  in  eighteenth- century  England,  the  disrup- 
tion of  which  by  the  social  unrest  of  the  industrial  revolution  had 
given  urgency  to  the  reform  measures  of  the  Benthamites. ^°  Here 
academic  moral  philosophers  had  been  weaned  on  the  Lockian  phi- 
losophy of  natural  rights.  For  them  the  American  Revolution  had 
brought  enough  political  reform,  and  for  over  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  no  call  for  the  greatest-happiness  principles  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,^^  which  many  moralists  thought  to  be  radical, 
coldly  calculated,  and  purely  mathematical. 

Insofar  as  the  third  characteristic  of  Paley's  moral  man  derived 
from  John  Locke,  the  story  of  Paley  in  America  scarcely  needs  tell- 
ing: Locke's  influence  on  our  philosophy  and  political  theory  is  an 
axiom  of  American  intellectual  history.^-  The  identity  of  Paley  with 
Locke,  however,  is  confined  to  two  fundamental  points:  his  use  of 
Lockian  sensationalism  to  support  a  eudaemonistic  philosophy,  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  to  construct  a  complacent  pohtical 
theory. 

Following  his  master's  sensational  psychology,  Paley  ruled  out  a 
moral  sense  from  his  theory  of  knowledge.  But  to  use  the  word 
"epistemology"  with  Paley  is  going  too  far:  he  offered  no  intricate 
discussion  of  how  we  know.  He  simply  asserted,  with  no  Httle  bold- 
ness and  naivete,  the  pleasure-pain  theory  of  knowledge  (and  vir- 
tue) as  if  "he  were  giving  Euclid's  definition  of  parallel  straight 
lines."  ^^  As  far  as  method  goes,  there  is  almost  an  ironic  similarity 
between  the  nearly  intuitive  way  in  which  Paley  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  theological  utility,  with  its  semiempirical  foundation  and 

3°  R.  H.  Graveson,  "The  Restless  Spirit  of  English  Law,"  in  Keeton  and 
Schwarzenberger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  101-102. 

31  Cf.  Legare,  op.  cit.,  285,  286,  290. 

32  The  strongest  claims  for  Locke's  prestige  are  found  in  Merle  Curti,  "The 
Great  Mr.  Locke,  America's  Philosopher,  1783-1861,"  Huntington  Library  Bul- 
letin, no.  11  (April,  1937),  pp.  207-251. 

33  Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought,  II,  122. 
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emphasis  upon  the  consequences  of  action,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Scottish  philosophers,  his  antagonists,  practiced  their  reaHstic 
intuitionism,  with  its  emphasis  upon  intentions.^*  It  did  not  matter 
to  Paley,  however,  that  he  used  Locke's  sensationaHsm  with  so  httle 
skill  or  depth  of  perception.  With  him  theology  was  more  important 
than  philosophy,  and  both  were  more  important  than  the  new  field 
of  speculation  and  experimentation  in  psychology.^'^  Locke  had  not 
forsaken  the  idea  of  God  in  his  elementary  psychology  or  in  his 
philosophy  (the  two  were  hardly  distinguishable);  he  had  always 
kept  his  Great  Contriver  of  the  universe  in  the  background.^^  Paley 
wanted  to  use  Lockian  sensationalism  to  place  God  at  the  forefront 
of  a  utilitarian  philosophy.  In  doing  this,  he  changed  Locke's  pri- 
marily secular  philosophy  of  empirical  method  into  his  own  natural 
theology  of  divine  ends. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Paley  lectured  on  Locke  when  he  began  his 
teaching  at  Cambridge  in  1766,^'^  but  it  is  evident  that  he  did  help  to 
turn  Cambridge  theology  squarely  in  the  direction  of  a  rational 
Protestantism — this  at  a  university  which  had  expelled  the  heterodox 
William  Whiston  in  1710  for  preaching  Arianism.  Paley  was  no  in- 
novator: he  was  following  the  precedent  established  by  the  famed 
Bishop  Edmund  Law,  disciple  of  Locke  and  one-time  Master  of 
Peterhouse,  to  whom  Paley  dedicated  his  Moral  Philosophy.^^  But 

3*  Antagonism  between  Paley  and  the  common-sense  school  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  particularly  before  Paley's  death  in  1805.  With  the  appearance  of 
his  Natural  Theology  in  1802  a  Scottish  reviewer  grudgingly  conceded  that,  al- 
though Paley  was  not  one  of  the  "great"  theologians,  he  did  combine  "more  mod- 
eration and  Hberality  of  sentiment  than  is  usually  to  be  found  among  disputants" 
(Edinburgh  Review,  I  [Jan.,  1803],  287-305). 

35  It  should  be  said  in  Paley's  behalf,  however,  that  he  did  attempt  a  physio- 
logical explanation  for  emotive  experience,  but  only  the  very  general  experience 
he  called  happiness.  Taking  his  cue  from  BuflFon  and  van  Helmont,  he  stated 
(but  only  in  a  footnote)  that  happiness  denotes  "a  certain  state  of  the  nervous 
system"  in  which  "fibres"  are  either  disturbed  by  painful  sensations  to  cause 
"fretfulness,  impatience,  and  restlessness"  or  relaxed  by  pleasurable  sensations 
to  cause  "complacency  and  satisfaction"  (Paley,  Works,  III,  15).  Thus,  Paley 
took  one  small  step  in  what  has  been  the  historical  trend  of  naturalism,  a  trend 
which  later  reached  the  point  where  there  is  posited  a  neurological  counterpart 
for  every  conscious  experience. 

2^  Cf.  W.  M.  Simon,  "John  Locke:  Philosophy  and  Political  Theory,"  American 
Political  Science  Review,  XLV  (June,  1951),  386-399. 

3'  Paley,  Works,  I,  Iv. 

38  Ibid.,  Ill,  iii-vi;  I,  Ixxiii;  Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought,  I,  406-407. 
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with  the  popularity  of  his  subsequent  works,  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity (1794)  and  Natural  Theology  (1802),  Paley  became  the  acolyte 
for  a  theological  brand  of  Lockian  reason  as  it  marched  in  full  re- 
galia into  the  Church  of  England. 

It  was  important  for  theologians  that  there  should  remain  a  fine 
distinction  between  Paley  and  Locke — and  this  distinction  became 
increasingly  important  in  America  as  the  evangelical  denominations 
gained  ground  in  controlling  higher  education — a  difference  which 
meant  to  them  that  Paley  was  a  rational  Protestant,  while  Locke  was 
a  "constructive  Deist."  ^^  To  philosophers,  however,  this  difference 
in  theology  came  to  be  of  negligible  significance.  It  simply  meant 
that,  despite  the  intellectual  radicalism  of  their  empiricism,  Locke 
and  Paley  had  in  common  a  certain  traditionalism  and  were  thereby 
alike  in  their  inconsistencies.  As  Walter  M.  Simon  demonstrates  in 
the  case  of  Locke,  the  two  traits  sometimes  made  them  unwilling 
to  pursue  political  theory  to  "unattractive  conclusions"  regarding, 
for  example,  change  in  society;  thus  they  were  left  with  the  very 
a  priori  arguments  that  they  had  tried  to  remove  from  their  philo- 
sophical system.^"  To  Paley,  however,  this  presented  no  problem. 
Vigorous  salesman  of  God's  design  that  he  was,  he  went  on  writing 
his  books,  more  concerned  with  the  utility  of  a  reasonable  faith  than 
with  the  utility  of  reason  itself. 

Seizing  Locke's  creation — this  moral  child  with  no  innate  moral- 
\'  ity,  who  was  possessed  with  a  desire  for  happiness  and  the  right  to 
fife,  liberty,  and  property — Paley  spirited  him  away  to  a  philosophi- 
cal nursery.  Here  Paley  put  him  in  theological  undergarments, 
taught  him  that  "whatever  is  expedient  is  right,"  and  then  prepared 
him  for  the  world  of  affairs  with  a  suit  of  Lockian  natural  rights, 
refashioned  in  an  inimitable  Paley  an  style:  "a  man's  right  to  his  Iffe, 
limbs,  and  liberty;  his  right  to  the  produce  of  his  personal  labour; 
to  the  use,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  light,  water."  *^  As  far  as 

39  Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought,  I,  91  ff.,  405  fiF.  The  ground  of  Hberal 
theology  is  well  delineated  in  R.  N.  Stromberg,  Religious  Liberalism  in 
Eighteenth-Century  England  ( London,  1954 ) . 

*"  Simon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  392,  398.  Bertrand  Russell  notes  that  this  "bland" 
avoidance  of  "strange  consequences"  by  Locke  is  irritating  to  a  logician,  but 
"proof  of  sound  judgment"  to  a  practical  man  ( A  History  of  Western  Philosophy 
[New  York,  1945],  p.  606). 

41  Paley,  Works,  III,  59. 
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these  fundamentals  went,  Paley  was  a  disciple  of  Locke.  But  he 
would  go  no  further. 

Paley  broke  with  his  mentor  on  two  important  political  premises. 
He  thought  it  wrong  to  hold  that  civil  liberty,  without  written 
contract,  was  inalienable.*^  Secondly,  he  believed,  with  David 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  that  Locke's  idea  of  a  social  compact  was 
pure  fabrication.  Even  dull  students  of  the  state  could  see  that 

no  social  compact  .  .  .  was  ever  made  or  entered  into  in  reality:  no 
such  original  convention  of  the  people  was  ever  actually  holden,  ante- 
cedent to  the  existence  of  civil  government  in  that  country.  It  is  to  sup- 
pose it  possible  to  call  savages  out  of  caves  and  deserts,  to  deliberate 
and  vote  upon  topics,  which  the  experience,  and  studies,  and  refinements, 
of  civil  life,  alone  suggest.*^ 

He  conceded  that  "some  imitation  of  a  social  compact"  may  have 
occurred  in  a  revolution,  but  then  he  did  not  approve  of  revolutions! 
As  for  the  recent  experiment  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, there  "much  was  presupposed":  qualifications  and  voting  for 
membership  in  Congress  were  based  upon  older  forms  of  govern- 
ment; contrary  to  the  ideal  of  social  compact,  "the  revolt,  and  the 
regulations  which  followed  it,  were  compulsory  upon  dissentients."  ** 
By  the  terms  of  his  Anglican  loyalty  and  in  accordance  with  his 
concept  of  general  happiness,  Paley  viewed  the  colonial  effort  for 
political  freedom  as  reprehensible.  Rather  than  indulge  themselves 
in  revolution,  the  thirteen  colonies  should  have  yielded  to  the  "en- 
tire interest  of  the  community"  (meaning  the  British  Empire),  and 
if,  at  some  future  date,  they  had  increased  in  population  to  "a  con- 
siderable proportion"  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  then,  and  only 
then,  might  they  have  found  that  they  were  suffering  so  much  by 
"subjection,  that  not  only  theirs,  but  the  whole  happiness  of  the  em- 
pire," was  "obstructed  by  their  union."  *^  Strictures  such  as  these 
were  rarely  found  objectionable  by  American  moral  philosophers, 
many  of  whom,  busily  decrying  the  French  Revolution,  were  likely 
to  overlook  their  own.  Or  if  Paley 's  loyalist  comments  nettled  an 
instructor,  he  could  turn  with  equanimity  to  more  agreeable  parts 
of  the  text  which  offered  pronounced  and  engaging  variations  on 
the  Lockian  theme  of  natural  rights. 

42  Ibid.,  Ill,  61.  43  ibid.^  Ill,  333.  44  ibid,^  III,  334. 

45  Ibid.,  Ill,  345-346. 
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Indeed,  in  his  chapter  on  property,  Paley  played  the  Lockian 
tune  of  man's  natural  right  to  property  ("the  produce  of  his  per- 
sonal labour")  in  what  proved  to  be  a  most  beguiling  arrangement 
for  American  scholars.  He  asked  his  readers  to  imagine  a  field  of 
corn  in  which  a  flock  of  pigeons  had  settled: 

If  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much 
as  it  wanted,  and  no  more)  you  should  see  ninety -nine  of  them  gathering 
all  they  got,  into  a  heap;  reserving  nothing  for  themselves,  but  the  chaff 
and  the  refuse;  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps 
worst,  pigeon  of  the  flock;  sitting  round,  and  looking  on,  all  the  winter, 
whilst  this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it;  and  if  a 
pigeon  more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard, 
all  the  others  instantly  flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces;  if  you 
should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more  than  what  is  every  day 
practised  and  established  among  men.  Among  men,  you  see  the  ninety- 
and-nine  toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one 
(and  this  one  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set, 
a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool);  getting  nothing  for  themselves 
all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision,  which  their  own 
industry  produces;  looking  quietly  on,  while  they  see  the  fruits  of  all 
their  labour  spent  or  spoiled;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or  touch  a 
particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others  joining  against  him,  and  hanging  him 
for  the  theft.^6 

It  is  an  irony  of  historical  change  that,  despite  the  radical  criti- 
cism of  monarchy  then  exphcit  in  this  passage  and  because  of  a 
conservative  defense  of  the  individual's  property  implicit  therein 
for  later  generations,  Paley's  work  should  have  come  to  be  viewed 
as  a  bulwark  of  an  outmoded  economics  and  an  "almost  complete 
justification  of  established  institutions."  *^  However,  as  R.  H.  Tawney 
has  patiently  reminded  us,  there  are  even  "depths  below  depths"  of 
social  criticism,  and  to  his  own  monarch  Paley  was  "a  dangerous 
revolutionary."  *^  For  the  pigeons  in  Paley's  parable  fluttered  braz- 
enly in  the  face  of  George  III.  Paley  had  known  that  this  passage 
might  prevent  his  appointment  to  a  bishopric,  but  he  had  said, 
"Bishop  or  no  bishop,  it  shall  stand."  *^  When  the  Archdeacon's  name 
was  presented  for  that  office,  George  is  said  to  have  exclaimed: 

«  Ibid.,  Ill,  72-73.  47  Halevy,  op.  cit,  p.  25. 

48  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  ( New  York,  1948 ) ,  p.  235. 

49  Paley,  Works,  I,  cclvi. 
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"What?  Pigeon  Paley?  No—  No —  No!"  =°  So  Pigeon  Paley  never 
became  a  bishop,  but  his  pigeons  gained  him  as  great  a  distinction. 
They  went  to  perch  in  American  college  classrooms  where  moral 
philosophers,  ignoring  his  criticisms  o£  American  independence, 
proudly  exhibited  them  to  generations  of  students  as  a  sure  sign 
of  Paley's  hearty  individualism.  In  1838,  Francis  Lieber  assumed 
morosely  that  it  might  shock  those  who  had  been  brought  up  on 
Locke  and  on  Paley's  "pigeon  affair"  to  discover  upon  reading  his 
own  book  that  "a  mortal  can  have  the  impudence  to  differ,  or  not 
to  mention  Paley  at  all.""  And  in  1852,  President  James  Walker 
was  still  telling  the  story  of  Pigeon  Paley  and  the  King  to  his  senior 
class  at  Harvard.^^ 


II 

Academic  immortality  was  further  secured  for  Paley  in  America 
by  the  famous  watch  analogy  which  appeared  in  the  opening  pages 
of  his  Natural  Theology;  or,  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  At- 

50  This  anecdote,  quite  possibly  apocryphal,  is  neither  confirmed  nor  wholly 
denied  in  Edmund  Paley's  biography  of  his  father.  See,  however.  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  XIX  (Jan.,  1827),  8;  Eclectic  Magazine,  XXXVI  (Nov.,  1855),  929. 
Any  concern  which  George  III  may  have  expressed  for  this  passage  was,  as  it 
turned  out,  uncalled  for;  Paley  did  not  pursue  the  role  of  social  critic  beyond  this 
paragraph.  He  sidestepped  the  problem  of  property  inequalities  in  society  by 
saying  that  these  were  only  problems  "abstractedly  considered."  Although  he 
decided  that  the  rules  "concerning  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  property" 
are  the  source  of  inequalities,  unlike  Bentham  he  did  not  advocate  that  the  rules 
be  changed  (Paley,  Works,  III,  75).  For  to  him,  rules  were  themselves  instru- 
ments of  utility,  laid  down  possibly  for  no  other  reason  than  custom  or  tradi- 
tion, but  still  the  best  means  to  expediency  in  government. 

Paley  later  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Reasons  for  Contentment,  Addressed 
to  the  Labouring  Part  of  the  British  Public  (London,  1792)  in  which,  fearing  an 
extension  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  from  France,  he  attempted  to  point  out  that 
the  poor  have  as  many  or  more  blessings  than  the  rich.  In  1858  an  anonymous 
writer,  comparing  Paley  and  Channing,  called  this  "a  utilitarian  lullaby"  and 
stated  that,  although  Paley  could  always  express  the  incongruities  of  social  ar- 
rangements so  forcefully — although  "he  appreciated  the  prima  facie  grotesque- 
ness  of  some  of  our  human  institutions" — he  never  in  the  least  understood  "the 
power  of  social  passion"  which  these  institutions  can  call  forth  ( Eclectic  Maga- 
zine, XLIV  [July,  1858],  293,  reprinted  from  "Paley  and  Channing,"  National 
Review,  VI  [April,  1858],  397-424). 

51  Letter  to  G.  S.  Hillard,  Dec.  2,  1838,  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington. 

52  J.  C.  White,  "An  Undergraduate's  Diary,  1849-53,"  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine,  XXI  (1913),  644. 
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tributes  of  the  Deity  collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature 
( London,  1802 ) .  Having  found  a  watch  upon  the  heath  and  having 
observed  and  understood  its  inner  parts: 

The  inference  we  think  is  inevitable,  that  the  watch  must  have  had  a 
maker:  that  there  must  have  existed,  at  some  time,  and  at  some  place  or 
other,  an  artificer  or  artificers  who  formed  it  for  the  purpose  which  we 
find  it  actually  to  answer:  who  comprehended  its  construction,  and  de- 
signed its  use.  .  .  .  Every  indication  of  contrivance,  every  manifestation 
of  design,  which  existed  in  the  watch,  exists  in  the  works  of  nature.  .  ,  . 
It  is  only  by  the  display  of  contrivance,  that  the  existence,  the  agency, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  could  be  testified  to  his  rational  creatures.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  the  construction  of  instruments,  in  the  choice  and  adaptation  of 
means,  that  a  creative  intelligence  is  seen.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe.^^ 

This  passage  epitomized  the  natural  theology  of  the  Enlightenment; 
it  was  an  essential  part  of  theological  utilitarianism.  Social  opinion 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  post-Enlightenment  era  continued  to  be 
almost  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  regarding  nature  through 
theological  lenses.^*  And  if  in  the  United  States  such  speculation 
was  not  of  paramount  importance  to  academic  moral  philosophers 
during  the  half  century,  1790-1840,  it  soon  became  so.  For  what  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  moral  philosophy,  the  elaboration 
of  a  political  and  moral  individualism  to  accompany  the  exuberant 
growth  of  America — a  purpose  which  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  had 
helped  to  idealize  with  its  utilitarian  individualism — gradually  was 
suppressed  in  favor  of  his  theological  interpretation  of  nature. 

But  Paley's  text  and  Locke's  essays  were  becoming  antiquated 
classroom  implements.  The  new  tools  for  moral  philosophy — now 
often  called  "moral  science" — were  the  works  of  Coleridge  or  Cousin, 
of  the  Scots,  Stewart  or  Reid,  or,  finally,  of  that  American  patriarch, 
Francis  Wayland,  whose  philosophy  agreed  generally  with  Scottish 
"common  sense."  ^^  Rationalism  gave  way  to  intuitionism  in  the 

°3  Paley,  Works,  IV,  2,  12,  28.  Stephen  has  pointed  out  that  this  illustration 
was  not  original  with  Paley:  it  may  be  found  in  Bolingbroke  and  Clarke,  and 
Hallam  even  traced  it  back  to  Cicero's  De  natura  deorum  {History  of  English 
Thought,  I,  409n). 

°*  Gilhspie,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

55  Schneider,  op.  cit.,  chs.  20-22,  24;  Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  122  flF.;  Benjamin 
Rand,  "Philosophical  Instruction  in  Harvard  University  from  1636  to   1900," 
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colleges.  There  were  a  few  exceptional  and  noteworthy  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  James  Marsh  adapted 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection  for  his  lectures,  or 
New  York  University,  where  Caleb  Sprague  Henry  edited  and  used 
Victor  Cousin's  Elements  of  Vsychology.^^  But  in  the  West  and 
South,  among  the  rapidly  multiplying  colleges  whose  presidents 
were  moral  philosophers  trained  at  Princeton,  that  mother  of  Pres- 
byterian educators,  the  Scottish  philosophy  prevailed.  Princeton 
men  since  the  days  of  John  Witherspoon  never  had  been  strong  for 
Locke  or  for  Paley's  moral  philosophy. 

Nevertheless,  for  these  men  of  a  steadfast  theology,  at  the  out- 
posts of  western  culture — at  a  Miami,  a  Nashville,  a  Knox,  or  a 
Wabash — Paley's  'Natural  Theology,  with  its  faultlessly  functioning 
watch  and  all  its  subsequent  comparisons  from  nature  proving  pur- 
posive design  in  the  universe,  had  been  and  remained  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  orthodox  curriculum.  Consequently,  when  Paley  was  crowded 
out  of  the  class  in  moral  philosophy  to  make  room  for  the  latest 
American  edition  of  some  Scottish  text  or  for  Wayland's  Moral  Sci- 
ence (after  1835),  he  still  did  not  have  to  leave  the  college  build- 
ing. In  keeping  with  the  college's  aim  of  training  students  for  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  under  the  compulsion  of  repeated  Protestant 
revivals,  a  new  course  was  usually  instituted  in  "Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity" or  in  "Natural  Theology,"  in  which  Paley's  texts  on  these 
subjects  were  the  mainstays.  Even  at  the  Congregationalist  schools, 
some  of  which  had  been  founded  by  members  of  the  famous  Yale 
Band,  the  Paleyan  coat  of  utility  and  reason  was  beginning  to  wear 
a  bit  thin  in  the  eighteen-thirties.  The  administrators  of  these 
colleges  were  usually  graduates  of  Yale,  where  Paley  had  been  used, 
though  critically,  since  the  reign  of  Timothy  Dwight."  The  intel- 
lectual heirs  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  however,  were  increasingly  dis- 
mayed at  the  Lockian  brand  of  sensationalism  found  in  Paley's  Moral 


Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  XXXVII  (1928),  46,  189  ff.;  William  Roelker, 
"Francis  Wayland:  A  Neglected  Pioneer  of  Higher  Education,"  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  Proceedings,  LVIII  (April,  1943),  pt.  1,  27-78.  Wayland's 
text.  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (New  York,  1835),  was  written  to  dissent 
"from  many  of  [Paley's]  principles." 

5^  R.  V.  Wells,  Three  Christian  Transcendentalists  (New  York,  1943),  chs.  1,  2. 

"  Leon  Howard,  The  Connecticut  Wits  (Chicago,  1943),  pp.  235,  352,  361- 
365;  C.  E.  Cuningham,  Timothy  Dwight,  1752-1817  (New  York,  1942),  p.  244. 
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Philosophy,  and  when  they  decided  to  drop  it  from  the  curriculum, 
they  were  perhaps  indirectly  criticizing  Edwards  for  his  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  consciousness  or  emotion  as  a  distinct  mental 
faculty,  at  a  time  when,  for  the  same  reason,  Scottish  philosophers 
were  attacking  the  tradition  of  Locke  and  Paley.^^  So  the  Congre- 
gationalist  minister-teachers  came  to  agree  with  their  Presbyterian 
brethren  that  Paley's  utilitarian  tendencies  smacked  too  much  of 
Benthamic  heresy.  But  for  them  his  Natural  Theology  was  safe.  His 
careful  charting  of  the  Creator's  design  in  nature  became  familiar 
throughout  the  colleges  of  the  West  just  as  his  watch  analogy,  as 
Josiah  Quincy  recalled,  had  become  famous  at  Harvard.^^  And  in 
western  New  England,  President  Edward  Hitchcock  of  Amherst 
took  up  where  Paley  left  ofiF,  in  what  was  becoming  a  race  to  recon- 
cile geology  with  religion.  Hitchcock  not  only  "brought  Paley  up  to 
date"  with  his  book,  The  Religion  of  Geology  (Boston,  1851),  but 
he  also  prepared  the  way  for  evolutionary  geology  in  this  country 
and  even  for  James  McCosh's  adaptation  of  Darwin.®° 

Paley's  Natural  Theology  was  not  to  be  dismissed  abruptly  from 
the  scene  of  collegiate  education.  What  theologically  conservative 
educators  who  despised  Paleyan  utility  would  not  concede  (or  did 
not  know )  was  that  their  use  of  Natural  Theology  was  itself  a  utili- 
tarian measure  for  the  defense  of  a  crumbling  redoubt.  In  1875  it 
was  still  being  used  in  a  theology  course  at  Western  Reserve  as  part 
of  the  liberal  arts  program.®^  It  was  John  Fiske,  a  moral  philosopher 

^s  Schneider,  op.  cit.,  p.  233.  The  reign  of  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  "Taylorism" 
at  Yale,  "an  offspring  of  the  forced  marriage  of  New  England  Calvinism  with 
revivalism,"  gave  these  Yale  graduates  a  very  distant  intellectual  kinship  with 
Edwards  (S.  E.  Mead,  Nathaniel  William  Taylor,  1786-1858:  A  Connecticut 
Liberal  [Chicago,  1942],  p.  vii). 

59  Figures  of  the  Past  (Boston,  1892),  p.  41. 

^°  Struik,  op.  cit.,  p.  303;  Schneider,  op.  cit.,  ch.  32.  Professor  Gillispie's  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  influence  of  religion  vis  a  vis  geology  in  England  until 
1840  should  be  noted  here:  "During  the  seven  decades  between  the  birth  of 
modern  geology  and  the  publication  of  On  the  Origin  of  Species,  the  difficulty  as 
reflected  in  scientific  literature  appears  to  be  one  of  religion  (in  a  crude  sense) 
in  science  rather  than  one  of  religion  versus  science"  (Gillispie,  op.  cit.,  p.  ix). 

61  Its  twin,  Paley's  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity — for  Americans,  the 
volume  which  offered  the  best  historical  proof  of  Christianity,  summed  up 
eighteenth-century  reasonings  about  revealed  religion,  and  provided  the  most 
valuable  counterargument  to  David  Hume — remained  at  Amherst  until  1885 
and  at  Hobart  until  1889  (Thomas  LeDuc,  Piety  and  Intellect  at  Amherst  Col- 
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whose  classroom  was  the  public  lecture  hall,  who  sounded  the  death 
bell  for  Natural  Theology.  To  Fiske,  Paley  was  one  of  those  Anglican 
divines  who  could  "practically  .  .  .  preach  whatever  doctrine  he 
likes — provided,  doubtless,  that  he  avoid  certain  obnoxious  catch- 
words"; as  for  Paley's  argument  for  creative  design  in  the  universe, 
it  had  been  offered  "since  the  dawn  of  philosophic  discussion,"  and 
could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  such  dissimilar  thinkers  as  Xeno- 
phon,  Cicero,  Voltaire,  the  authors  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
and  even,  "with  various  modifications,"  Agassiz.  In  1885,  Fiske 
trumpeted  that  the  "greatest  revolution"  in  all  human  thinking  had 
taken  place:  "Paley's  simile  of  the  watch  is  no  longer  applicable  to 
such  a  world  as  this.  It  must  be  replaced  by  the  simile  of  the  flower. 
The  universe  is  not  a  machine,  but  an  organism,  with  an  indwelling 
principle  of  life.  It  was  not  made,  but  it  has  grown."  ^^ 

III 

Although  this  farewell  to  Paley's  Natural  Theology  came  a  half 
century  after  his  Moral  Philosophy  had  passed  from  many  college 
curricula,  it  would  be  misleading  to  emphasize  the  longevity  of  the 
former  work  and  to  deduce  that  it  was  more  influential  in  pre-Civil 
War  thinking  than  Moral  Philosophy.  To  be  sure,  Paley's  treatise  on 
morals  was  never  entirely  free  from  criticism;  in  fact,  the  challenge 
of  his  utilitarian  premise  made  Paley  a  formidable  opponent  whom 
idealists  could  scarcely  ignore.  It  was  no  unknown  academic  moral- 
ist whom  Theodore  Parker  disputed  in  his  famous  lecture  on  "Tran- 
scendentalism" in  the  eighteen-fifties.  William  Paley,  in  Parker's 
opinion,  was  a  leader  in  that  sensationalist  school  of  ethics  which 


lege,  1865-1912  [New  York,  1946],  p.  38).  See  also  J.  W.  Burgess,  Reminiscences 
of  an  American  Scholar  (New  York,  1934),  p.  57. 

^^The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John  Fiske  (Boston,  1902),  VII,  246;  IV, 
208-209;  IX,  184. 

For  evidence  of  the  decline  of  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  entrenchment 
of  his  Natural  Theology  and/or  his  Evidences  of  Christianity  throughout  the  pre- 
Civil  War  period,  I  have  rehed  upon  the  works  of  Anna  Haddow  and  Benjamin 
Rand,  previously  cited,  and  chiefly  upon  a  sampling  of  the  catalogs,  announce- 
ments, laws,  addresses,  or  student  notebooks  from  representative  colleges.  These 
were  found  in  the  Huntington  Library,  and  in  the  Hbrary  of  Teachers  College 
and  the  Columbiana  Collection,  Columbia  University.  A  list  indicating  some 
of  the  years  when  Paley's  texts  were  in  use  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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teaches  that  "moraHty  is  expediency,  nothing  more;  nothing  is  good 
of  itself,  right  of  itself,  just  of  itself, — but  only  because  it  produces 
agreeable  consequences,  which  are  agreeable  sensations."  Parker 
concluded  that  the  only  difference  between  this  "very  Arc/ideacon 
Paley"  and  the  heathen  Epicurean  was  Paley's  concentration  upon 
enjoying  the  next  life  as  well  as  the  present.*'^  Or  perhaps  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  better  summed  up  this  transcendentalist  repugnance 
for  Paley  in  "The  Over-Soul"  ( 1841 )  when  he  characterized  Paley, 
along  with  Locke,  Mackintosh,  and  Stewart,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
who  speaks  "from  without"  in  contrast  to  "philosophers  like  Spinoza, 
Kant  and  Coleridge"  who  "speak  from  within."  '^^  Even  academic 
moral  philosophers  (from  whose  domain  trouble-making  transcen- 
dentalists  were  generally  barred )  were  not  inclined  to  proclaim  Paley 
and  Malthus  oracles  for  the  nation's  rulers,  an  eminence  Coleridge 
mournfully  conceded  them  in  England,  though  the  moral  philoso- 
phers may  have  agreed  with  Mackintosh  that  Paley  had  been  one 
of  the  "brightest  ornaments"  of  Anglican  theology.**^ 

The  memory  of  his  lessons  in  theological  utilitarianism  remained. 
It  remained  perhaps  not  so  much  in  spite  of  Paley's  love  of  utility, 
but  rather  because  of  its  application  to  one  aspect  of  their  lives.  For 
it  was  important  to  men  who  were  usually  college  administrators 
as  well  as  philosophy  teachers  that  they  should  be  girded  with  a 
useful  ethics  to  meet  very  practical  educational  problems.  When 
they  began  to  philosophize  in  the  language  of  common-sense — how 
ironic  it  was  that  the  popular  meaning  of  common  sense,  of  which 
Locke  and  Paley  had  been  masters,  should  bow  to  this  pretender  ^^ 

63  G.  W.  Cooke,  ed.,  The  World  of  Matter  and  The  Spirit  of  Man;  Latest  Dis- 
courses of  Religion  by  Theodore  Parker  ( London,  1907 ) ,  pp.  14-38. 

6*F.  I.  Carpenter,  ed.,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Representative  Selections  (New 
York,  1934),  p.  145. 

65  H.  N.  Coleridge,  ed..  The  Literary  Remains  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
(London,  1836),  I,  348;  Mackintosh,  A  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy  (Philadelphia,  1832),  p.  180. 

66  This  is  a  judgment  which  I  mean  to  convey  only  in  connection  with  the 
Scottish  philosophers'  insistence  upon  intuition  and  the  moral  faculty,  and  it  is 
made  with  an  apology  to  Gladys  Bryson's  Man  and  Society:  The  Scottish  In- 
quiry of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Princeton,  1945),  which  clearly  sets  forth  the 
social  views  of  these  thinkers,  men  who  in  many  ways,  regarding  their  social 
ethics,  shared  a  common  heritage  with  the  English  sensationalists. 
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— the  practical  ethics  which  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  had  set  forth 
so  explicitly,  so  painstakingly,  was  not  forgotten,*''^ 

Common-sense  philosophy  won  out  in  the  classrooms,  but  Paleyan 
utility  was  an  occasional  participant  throughout  the  ante  helium 
years  in  the  public  activities  of  the  moral  philosophers.  Hence,  they 
bade  it  a  hesitating  farewell.  Benjamin  Hale,  president  of  Geneva 
College  (now  Hobart) — where  a  practical  course  of  instruction  for 
the  benefit  of  "the  Agriculturalist,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Mechanic," 
had  replaced  the  strictly  classical  curriculum — was  well  aware  of 
Paleyan  utility.  But  in  the  eighteen-forties  he  switched  his  affec- 
tions to  Wayland's  textbook,  stated  that  "sensualism  in  philosophy 
has  led  to  expediency  in  morals,"  and  spoke  out  against  "unin- 
structed  notions  of  utility"  and  "fanatic  expediency" — all  the  while 
continuing  as  a  shrewd  administrator  of  a  remote  college  in  western 
New  York  and  the  very  model  of  a  theological  utilitarian.®^ 

In  1842  President  George  Junkin  of  Miami  University  thought 
Paley's  hard-headed  refutation  of  the  compact  theory  of  society, 
this  "mere  human  abstraction,"  made  sense,  but  in  1851  at  Washing- 
ton College  he  scored  innovations  in  classical  education  and  on  his 
way  compounded  Paley  and  Bentham  into  a  single  monstrous  utili- 
tarianism. "Benthamite  utility,"  he  warned,  "would  thrust  out  liberal 
studies,  and  yet  bestow  the  diploma  certifying  that  they  had  been 
studied;  and  Paleyite  utility  would  sanction  the  fraud  with — 'What- 

^'^  Rand  believed  that,  as  an  expositor,  Paley  has  "seldom  been  surpassed" 
in  the  writing  of  textbooks  and  that  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  Paley  gave 
a  supernatural  sanction  to  the  principles  of  Bentham,  made  his  doctrine  acceptable 
in  New  England  and  particularly  at  Harvard  until  1840  ( Rand,  op.  cit.,  p.  46 ) . 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  that  even  at  Columbia  College  in  New  York 
City,  where  Paley's  text  might  have  been  used  the  longest  because  of  the  col- 
lege's Anglican  heritage,  Moral  Philosophy  was  not  viewed  favorably  in  the 
1840's.  Here  the  theologically  and  politically  harmless  Professor  McVickar,  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  was  teaching  his  pupils  that  "the  Unsoundness  of  Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy  consists  in  his  teaching  of  [the]  Doctrine  of  'Expediency'  " 
(W.  H.  Parmly,  "Professor  [John]  McVickar,  'Evidences  of  Christianity'  [Co- 
lumbia College,  1841-42],"  student  notebook,  Columbiana  Collection,  Columbia 
University,  p.  39 ) . 

68  M.  H.  Turk,  Hobart:  The  Story  of  A  Hundred  Years,  1822-1922  (Geneva, 
1922),  pp.  22-23;  Benjamin  Hale,  Baccalaureate  Address,  .  .  .  Geneva  College, 
(Geneva,  1847),  pp.  12-13.  See  also  the  author's  "Benjamin  Hale — Educator 
of  Geneva  College,"  New  York  History,  XXXII  (Oct.,  1951),  414-424. 
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ever  is  expedient  is  right.' "  ^^  This  came  but  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  a  pioneer  educator  in  Tennessee,  PhiHp  Lindsley  of  Cumber- 
land College  (later  called  the  University  of  Nashville),  voiced  the 
hope  that  his  institution  would  grow  to  the  proportions  of  an  Oxford 
or  a  Cambridge  in  the  West  to  become  the  mother  of  a  Newton,  a 
Stewart,  a  Blackstone,  or  a  Paley/° 

At  Oberlin  College,  and  at  other  small  colleges  in  the  Old  North- 
west, the  pattern  of  social  ethics  drawn  by  relatively  unknown  moral 
philosophers  was  important  in  the  intellectual  background  for  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  Oberlin  that  for  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  "commenst 
this  war"  and  "wuz  the  prime  cause  uv  all  the  trubble."  '^^  Here  a 
theory  of  freedom  and  the  problem  of  man's  duty  to  man  were  always 
more  than  academic  questions:  here  "the  manual  labor  cause  suf- 
fered in  the  interests  of  philosophy"  while  students  "rested  on  their 
hoes  in  the  cornfield  to  look  into  the  inner  consciousness."  ^^  Where 
the  discussion  of  "first  principles"  became  a  student  pastime,  the 
"modified  Paleyan  view"  of  moral  obligation  went  down  slowly. 
During  one  week  in  1839  for  two  to  three  hours  a  day  President  Asa 
Mahan  and  Professor  J.  P.  Cowles  debated  the  "intuitive  principle 
of  right"  as  opposed  to  the  expedient  happiness  idea  of  Paley.  James 
Fairchild  later  wrote  that  "neither  of  the  disputants  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  other  of  his  error."  Nor  had  Fairchild  himself  been  able 
to  come  to  any  clear-cut  decision;  he  blended  parts  of  the  two  argu- 
ments into  his  own  theory  of  benevolence,  and  a  portion  of  Paleyan 
utilitarianism  lived  on  during  his  presidency  in  the  ethics  taught  at 
Oberlin  College.^^ 

In  the  ethical  and  theological  debates  over  abolitionism,  in  which 
both  sides  vied  for  the  nation's  conscience,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy 
served  as  a  spokesman  against  slavery;  it  clearly  set  forth  the  position 

^^  The  Baccalaureate  in  Miami  University  .  .  .  (Rossville,  O.,  1842),  p.  13; 
An  Apology  for  Collegiate  Education:  Being  the  Baccalaureate  Address,  .  .  . 
Washington  College  .  .  .   (Lexington,  Va.,  1851),  pp.  10-11. 

"°  An  Address  .  .  .  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  President  of  Cumberland  Col- 
lege .  .  .   (NashviUe,  1825),  pp.  35-38. 

■^1  D.  R.  Locke,  The  Struggles  (Social,  Financial,  and  Political)  of  Petroleum 
V.  Nasby  .  .  .   (Toledo,  1880),  p.  45. 

■^2  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Oberlin:  The  Colony  and  the  College,  18S3-1883  (Oberlin, 
1883),  p.  255. 

^3  Fairchild,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84-85;  of.  Asa  Mahan,  Abstract  of  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Mental  6-  Moral  Philosophy  (Oberlin,  1840),  pp.  21  ff.,  203-227. 
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of  the  gradual  emancipationist.  Educated  Americans  had  long  been 
familiar  with  Paley's  famous  definition  of  slavery:  "an  obligation  to 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  without  the  contract  or  consent 
of  the  servant." " *  They  also  knew  that  for  Paley  the  "dominion  and 
system"  of  sugar  plantation  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  were  "the 
most  merciless  and  tyrannical  that  ever  were  tolerated  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  and  that  it  was  his  hope  that  "the  great  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  Western  world  [was  he  changing  his 
tune  about  the  American  Revolution?]  may  probably  conduce  (and 
who  knows  but  that  it  was  designed?)  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  this 
abominable  tyranny."  ^^  In  spite  of  these  strong  acknowledgments, 
he  concluded  only  that  "emancipation  should  be  gradual,  and  be  car- 
ried on  by  provisions  of  law,  and  under  the  protection  of  civil  govern- 
ment." "^^ 

Again,  however,  men  and  ideas  were  brushing  Paley  aside.  Moral 
Philosophy,  once  the  instrument  for  reformers  in  England,  was 
becoming  nothing  but  a  sop  for  the  mildly  unsettled  consciences  of 
American  gradualists.  Northern  moral  philosophers  of  the  stripe  of 
Francis  Wayland,  who  made  a  distinction  between  the  admitted 
"moral  evil"  of  slavery  and  what  was  to  him  the  personal  sinlessness 
of  inheritance-burdened  slave  holders  in  the  eighteen-forties,  were 
content  to  accept  Paley's  definition  of  slavery,  adding,  however,  that 
there  always  should  be  "material  retrenchment,"  that  is,  considera- 
tion and  kindness  by  the  master."  And  Southern  gradualists,  typified 
perhaps  by  Richard  Fuller,  the  South  Carolina  clergyman  who  an- 
swered Wayland  in  their  published  correspondence  of  1844  with 
"But-my-dear-brother"  language,  clasped  Paley,  "an  antagonist,"  to 
their  bosoms  wholeheartedly,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argument.'^® 

Mild  and  gentlemanly  differences  of  opinion  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Paley's  position  on  slavery  soon  opened  into  a  wider  breach, 

T*  Paley,  Works,  III,  156.  "  j^jj.^  m,  156-157. 

''^  Ibid.,  Ill,  158.  It  has  been  contended  that  Paley's  essay  of  1789  against  the 
slave  trade  (since  lost)  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  colonization  of  Africa  with 
liberated  slaves,  and  that  the  Moral  Philosophy  undoubtedly  hastened  the  decay 
of  slavery  in  England  (Eclectic  Magazine,  XXXVI  [Nov.,  1855],  929). 

"^  Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institution:  In  a  Correspond- 
ence between  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller  .  .  .  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland  .  .  . 
(New  York  and  Boston,  1845),  pp.  23^8,  232-243.  Their  correspondence  had 
originally  appeared  in  the  Christian  Reflector. 

78  Ibid.,  pp.  139,  4,  7,  158,  162,  218. 
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particularly  among  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  o£  the 
South  and  West.  In  the  fall  following  the  appearance  of  the  Wayland- 
Fuller  correspondence,  two  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Cincinnati, 
Jonathan  Blanchard  and  Nathan  L.  Rice,  debated  the  sinfulness  of 
slavery  in  the  city's  crowded  Tabernacle.  Their  discussion  illustrates 
the  importance  which  the  political  events  of  1844  had  now  assumed 
in  theological  and  educational  circles.  Blanchard — representing  the 
Weld-Finney-Oberlin  group  of  abolitionists,  chosen  for  the  debate 
by  William  Birney  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  soon  to  become  presi- 
dent of  Knox  College  in  Illinois — immediately  attacked  the  Wayland- 
Paley  position.  Blanchard  did  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Wayland,  using 
Paley's  definition,  "should  concede  slave-holding  to  be  not  sin- 
ful"; for  Paley's  definition  makes  no  distinction  between  slavery  and 
other  things,  such  as  forced  labor  by  a  pressgang,  and  it  makes  one 
right  of  the  owner,  the  property-holding  power,  "to  be  the  whole 
of  the  ownership — one  spoke  in  this  wheel  of  torture,  the  whole  in- 
fernal machine."  Dr.  Wayland,  Blanchard  concluded,  would  arouse 
nothing  but  "compassionate  contempt"  in  a  court  of  justice  were 
he,  solemnly  adjusting  his  wig  and  gown,  to  attempt  the  defense 
of  a  slave  holder  by  using  a  volume  of  Paley  "or  some  other  learned 
doctor."  ^®  In  answer  to  this  Rice  was  not  willing  to  dive  to  Paley's 
rescue: 

Dr.  Paley  himself,  though  a  pleasant  and  ingenious  writer,  never  was 
regarded  as  a  giant  on  questions  of  morals.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
eminent  and  able  men  [Wayland  and  Fuller],  with  whom  I  agree,  and 
from  whom  Mr.  Blanchard  differs,  in  their  exposition  of  .  .  .  the  Old 
Testament,  were  misled,  or  in  the  least  influenced  by  Dr.  Paley.^** 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  Kentuckian  gradualist  and  product  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  as  indeed  it  was  characteristic 
of  gradualists  both  North  and  South,  that  he  had  finally  decided  to 
let  Paley  sink  from  sight.  Moral  philosophers  who  were  conciliatory 
toward  the  Southern  position  were  turning  to  the  Biblical  defense, 
or  the  Biblical  affirmation,  of  slavery,  and,  like  Rice,  they  were  dis- 

"^^  A  Debate  on  Slavery:  Held  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati  .  .  .  upon  the  Ques- 
tion: Is  Slave-Holding  in  Itself  Sinful,  and  the  Relation  between  Master  and 
Slave,  a  Sinful  Relation?  Affirmative:  Rev.  J.  Blanchard  .  .  .  Negative:  N.  L. 
Rice,  D.D.  (Cincinnati  and  New  York,  1846),  pp.  18-21. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  374. 
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contented  with  a  textbook  which  only  gave  them  the  comfort  of 
stating  that  "no  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
by  which  it  [slavery]  is  condemned  or  prohibited."  ^^ 

However,  the  basis  for  Southern  criticism  of  Paley,  and  the 
ground  also  of  Northern  criticism,  was  the  growing  dislike  of  Paleyan 
utility.  North  and  South  were  lapsing  into  dogmatisms  which  would 
make  no  allowance  for  compromise.  Compromise  would  have  meant 
the  acceptance  of  utilitarian  measures,  even  the  continued  espousal 
of  the  gradualist  position.  And  it  is  interesting  that  in  spite  of  the 
approval  of  Paleyan  ethics  in  other  "practical"  reforms  such  as  tem- 
perance or  prison  betterment,  slavery  was  a  subject  in  which  ex- 
pediency, if  this  meant  reconciliation  of  Northern  and  Southern 
views,  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  What  tragic  irony  there  was  in  an 
academic  world  where  President  James  Thornwell  of  South  Carolina 
College,  the  renowned  proslavery  firebrand,  was  lecturing  with  the 
aim  of  overthrowing  "Paley's  whole  philosophy"  and  its  "great 
fallacy"  of  expediency  ^^  while  President  Asa  Mahan  of  Oberlin,  no- 
torious for  his  abolitionist  views,  was  bringing  all  the  power  of 
his  considerable  intellect  to  bear  against  "the  selfish  system,  the 
system  of  which  Dr.  Paley,  if  he  is  not  the  father,  is  at  least  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  defenders."  ^^ 

Furthermore,  there  was  the  problem  of  natural  rights  in  Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy.  This  part  of  the  Lockian  tradition  did  not  sit  well 
with  Southerners,  who,  despite  its  insistence  upon  the  rights  of 
property  owners,  were  ignoring  its  once  admired  emphasis  upon 
political  liberty  for  all  men.  Even  a  few  Northern  antislavery  moral 

81  Paley,  Works,  III,  157. 

8- R.  C.  Beatty,  ed..  Journal  of  a  Southern  Student,  1846-1848,  with  Letters 
of  a  Later  Period,  by  Giles  J.  Patterson  (Nashville,  1944),  pp.  45—46.  Thorn- 
well's  student,  Patterson,  was  not  impressed  by  his  instructor's  objections  to 
Paley,  and  he  tried  to  reason  out  a  defense  of  Paley  in  his  journal.  Nor  did 
Thornwell  fare  much  better  at  the  hands  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren  north  of 
the  Ohio  River.  In  his  Cincinnati  debate  Jonathan  Blanchard  declared  that 
Thornwell  had  "gazetted"  his  book  on  the  "Errors  of  Popery"  at  the  doors  of  the 
[Presbyterian]  Assembly  during  its  sittings  but  that,  "being  from  South  Caro- 
lina, he  is  one  of  those  pious  Protestant  divines  who  are  bold  and  dexterous  in 
exposing  the  sins  of  Papists  in  withholding  the  Bible  from  their  poor  laity,  [and] 
at  the  same  time  one  of  those  southern  ministers  whom  brother  Rice  lauds  for 
giving  oral  instruction  without  the  Bible  to  their  slaves"  (Blanchard  and  Rice, 
Debate  on  Slavery,  p.  181). 

83  Mahan,  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 
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philosophers,  hke  Blanchard,  were  rejecting  the  Declaration  o£  In- 
dependence: for  him  its  premise  of  natural  rights  had  been  "running 
down  for  the  last  fifty  years,"  and  now  the  "last  citadel"  of  human 
rights  was  Christianity.^*  Thus  the  slavery  controversy,  as  well  as 
the  recurrence  of  evangelicalism,  account  partly  for  the  declining 
prestige  of  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  authority  of  Paley's  textbook  was  not  to  be  denied,  however, 
in  another  field  of  humanitarian  endeavor.  All  moral  philosophers 
were  acquainted  with  Paley's  famous  chapter  on  crimes  and  punish- 
ments. But  two  giants  of  the  teaching  profession,  Francis  Wayland 
and  Francis  Lieber,  both  towered  above  their  colleagues  in  work- 
ing for  prison  improvement,  and  if  they  did  not  agree  totally  with 
Paley's  approach  to  the  subject,  they  were  at  least  amenable  to 
some  of  his  prescriptions  for  prison  conduct.  To  be  sure,  Paley's  em- 
phasis on  various  "reforming  punishments"  rather  than  on  means 
for  reforming  the  character  of  prisoners  ran  counter  to  the  theme 
of  religiously  motivated  Americans.  Nevertheless,  in  1839,  Wayland's 
lengthy  article  on  prison  discipline  in  the  North  American  Review 
was  reminiscent  of  certain  passages  from  Paley's  book:  it  contained 
a  discerning  exposition  of  the  opposing  schemes  of  imprisonment 
that  Paley  had  recognized  and  which  were  now  known  in  America 
as  the  Auburn  and  the  Philadelphia  plans.  Wayland  followed  Paley's 
suggestion  that  the  profits  from  prisoner  labor  be  returned  to  them; 
he  agreed  with  Paley  on  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  rehabilitation 
immediately  following  a  prisoner's  release.^^  As  for  Lieber,  he  did 
not  like  the  utilitarian  reasoning  behind  Paley's  theory  that  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  is  "the  proper  end  of  human  punishment."  ^®  Rather 
for  him  it  was  the  state  which  must  have  retribution,  "evil  for  evil 
and  good  for  good."  ®^  The  duty  of  the  state  is  to  protect;  conse- 

^*  Blanchard  and  Rice,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

85  Francis  Wayland,  "Prison  Discipline,"  North  American  Review,  XLIX 
(July,  1839),  1-43.  Wayland  made  good  his  theorizing  with  his  leadership  in 
reconstructing  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Prison,  which  in  its  design  followed  the 
Auburn  plan  providing  for  solitary  confinement  at  night  and  joint,  silent  labor 
by  day  (W.  L.  Stone,  "Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Wayland,"  Galaxy,  V  [Feb.,  1868], 
186-187;  Blake  McKelvey,  American  Prisons:  A  Study  in  American  Social  His- 
tory Prior  to  1915  [Chicago,  1936],  pp.  34-35). 

86  Paley,  Works,  pp.  425,  441-443. 

s7  F.  D.  Quash,  "Paley  and  Political  Ethics"  ( a  student's  summary  of  Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy;  South  Carolina  College,  1846),  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington. 
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quently,  it  has  the  acquired  right  to  retaliate  against  crime.^*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  mode  of  imprisonment  which  Lieber  and  other 
supporters  of  the  Philadelphia  system  espoused  was  continual  soli- 
tary confinement;  it  was  this — ^"the  confinement  of  criminals  in  sepa- 
rate apartments" — which  Paley  had  advocated.*" 

But  all  prison  reformers,  no  matter  what  system  they  wanted, 
were  indebted  to  Paley 's  suggestion  that  a  labor  rather  than  a  time 
sentence  is  more  conducive  to  criminal  reform.  "I  would  measure 
the  confinement,"  he  had  written,  "not  by  the  duration  of  time,  but 
by  quantity  of  work,  in  order  both  to  excite  industry,  and  to  render 
it  more  voluntary."  "°  From  this  sentence  in  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
part  of  the  history  of  the  modern  reformatory  system  may  be  traced; 
it  is  a  long  story,  the  telling  of  which  includes  mention  of  Richard 
Whately  (a  later  morahst  to  whom  the  idea  was  once  erroneously 
attributed),  the  ticket  of  leave,  parole,  and  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence.^^ 


IV 

It  is  a  neat  trick  to  present  historical  or  intellectual  coincidences 
in  scholarly  wrapping  as  proof  of  some  trend  in  the  history  of  ideas. 
This  might  be  easy  to  do  in  the  case  of  Paley 's  Moral  Philosophy.  For 
throughout  the  pre-Civil  War  period  there  seems  always  to  have 
been  some  economic  faction  or  reform  group,  some  educational  or 
religious  body,  to  whom  at  least  one  part  of  this  book  appealed.  If 
Paley  did  not  imbue  some  reformers  with  zeal,  he  may  have  at  least 
perplexed  some  or  informed  others.  More  than  one  educator  may 

8s  Quash,  op.  cit.;  Francis  Lieber 's  "Notes  on  Penology,"  Lieber  Papers,  Hunt- 
ington. In  an  interleaved  copy  of  his  A  Popular  Essay  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law 
( 1838),  now  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library,  Lieber  had  noted:  "Paley 
has  carried  the  theory  of  expediency  farthest,  and  becomes  atrocious." 

89  Paley,  Works,  HI,  441;  Frank  Freidel,  Francis  Lieber,  Nineteenth-Century 
Liberal  (Baton  Rouge,  1947),  pp.  97-105. 

90  Paley,  Works,  III,  442. 

91  Thorsten  SeUin,  "Paley  on  the  Time  Sentence,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  XXII  (July,  1931),  264-266;  Mc- 
Kelvey,  op.  cit.,  p.  24.  Halevy  wrote  that  in  England  Paley 's  book  was  "in  this 
respect  ...  at  once  Hberal  and  conservative,  and  through  it  the  principle  of 
public  utility  penetrated  the  teaching  of  moraUty  at  the  universities,  and  was 
applied  to  matters  of  law  and  to  questions  of  judicial  organization  and  of  penal 
law"  (Halevy,  op.  cit.,  p.  80). 
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have  found  himself  in  the  position  of  Francis  Lieber  (prototype  of 
the  poHtical  scientist-moral  philosopher),  who,  having  decided  in 
1838  that  Paley  was  "a  very  granny,"  was  reminded  in  1852  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  (perhaps  the  most  eloquent  of  the  old-time  moral 
philosophers)  that  Paley  could  not  be  forgotten  quite  so  easily: 
Everett  advised  him  that  in  his  careful  search  into  the  evolution  of 
politics,  Lieber  would  have  to  return  to  his  Paley  for  the  origin  of 
the  word  "self-government"  in  England.^^  Paley's  ideas  in  the  wide 
field  of  moral  philosophy — in  political  theory,  economics,  and  law 
— ^were  not  to  be  ignored  by  teachers  or  writers.  Perhaps  it  was 
simply  inevitable  that  for  a  while  much  in  the  growing  social  sci- 
ences should  be  attributed  to  the  comprehensive  Moral  Philosophy. 
Perhaps  it  was  chiefly  the  clarity  of  its  style  which  made  it  continu- 
ally enticing  to  educated  men.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  ethics 
might  seem  half-truth  to  one  sect  or  its  statements  contradictory  in 
the  eyes  of  one  reform  party,  there  was  something  for  everyone  in 
its  pages. 

If  these  reasons  for  the  use  of  Paley  are  valid,  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  intellectual  coincidence.  When  Americans  used  Paley's 
work  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  pursuit  of  a  doctrinal  utilitarianism  as 
it  was  in  the  need  of  having,  in  the  concept  of  utility,  a  means  of 
rationalizing  their  goals  or  their  external  circumstances.  In  a  young 
nation  of  bountiful  land  and  uninhibited  convictions  concerning 
progress,  whatever  was  expedient  was,  as  Paley  wrote,  "right,"  and 
the  Deity  who  watched  over  the  nation's  destiny  was  indeed  Paley's 
benevolent  God,  whose  first  concern  was  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures. Particularly  in  the  initial  stages  of  collegiate  education  in  the 
West,  Paley's  volume  served  as  one  tool  of  European  culture  which 
could  cut  into  the  soil  of  frontier  needs  in  order  that  there  might  be 
planted  the  values  of  an  older  civilization. 

Historically  speaking,  there  were  good  reasons  for  Paley's  use. 
His  theological  utilitarianism  fitted  into  the  scheme  of  practicality 
which  had  long  been  a  part  of  western  civilization  and  which  has 
recently  found  philosophical  justification  in  the  popular  concept  of 

92  Lieber  to  G.  S.  Hillard,  Dec.  3,  1838;  Everett  to  Lieber,  June  24,  1852, 
Lieber  Papers,  Huntington.  It  is  perhaps  an  added  concession  to  Paley's  im- 
portance that  Lieber  devoted  many  of  his  lectures  on  political  ethics  at  South 
Carolina  College  to  a  discussion  and  criticism  of  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy 
(F.  D.  Quash,  op.  cit.). 
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American  pragmatism. ^=^  With  the  Enhghtenment,  American  the- 
ologians had  had  a  taste  of  reason,  utiHty,  and  practicahty,  and  a 
cordial  reception  was  prepared  for  anyone  who  could  blend 
eighteenth-century  reason  with  theology  in  an  ethics  acceptable 
to  traditionally  Calvinist  thinkers.  He  must  not  divorce  prudential 
ethics  from  theology,  the  heresy  into  which  Hume  and  then  Bentham 
had  fallen.  Nor  should  his  ethics  be  society-centered;  in  keeping 
with  the  Christian  tradition  of  the  importance  of  the  individual,  it 
should  be  an  individualist  ethics.  In  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  William  Paley  met  these  requirements  more 
than  any  other  single  writer  on  moral  philosophy.  The  academic  re- 
ception was  his.  And  the  welcoming  committee  was  headed  by  the 
moral  philosophers  of  the  educating  community,  men  who  believed 
in  the  individual  conscience  as  the  source  of  right  social  action. 
Their  story,  and  the  story  of  Paley  in  America,  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  American  individualism. 

The  outstanding  historical  circumstance  concerning  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy,  however,  and  the  fact  which  may  entitle  it  to  a  sig- 
nificant place  in  the  development  of  American  thought,  was  the 
discarding  of  the  book  in  the  ante  bellum  period  by  its  once  ardent 
admirers.  For  the  rejection  of  Paley's  treatise  by  those  who  could 
wield  the  most  power  in  influencing  learned  and  popular  opinion 
meant  the  rejection  of  practicality  at  a  fatally  inopportune  time  for 
the  nation.  Paley's  work  was  defeated  in  its  task  of  carrying  over 
eighteenth-century  empiricism  into  the  nineteenth  century,  no  less 
than  the  disciples  of  Bentham  in  America  were  defeated  in  their 
efforts  to  win  recognition  for  a  thoroughly  secular  philosophy.  Paley, 
practicality,  and  utility  were  ignored  in  the  slavery  controversy.  In 
the  years  of  conflicting  and  powerful  absolutisms,  utility  would  not 
satisfy  the  dogmatist,  and  in  these  years  of  evangelical  fervor,  Paleyan 
liberal  theology  would  not  justify  the  authority  of  revealed  religion. 
For  all  its  naive  assumptions  or  half-reasoned  premises  concerning 
divine  utility,  Paley's  philosophy  did  emphasize  the  consequences 
of  ideas  and  the  results  of  human  action.  These  traits  foreshadowed 
the  coming  of  pragmatism,  but  there  was  no  one  then  who  would 
attempt  to  work  them  into  a  sounder  or  saner  philosophy  for  Amer- 
icans. 

93  Jacques  Barzun,  "America's  Romance  with  Practicality,"  Harpers  Magazine, 
CCIV  (Feb.,  1952),  70-78. 


PART  II 


The  Nature  and  Practice 
of  Whiggish  Ethics 


Introduction 


THE  men  whose  social  thought  is  briefly  examined  in  the  following 
four  chapters  were  sponsors  of  a  Whiggish  morality  in  American 
public  life.  They  were  academic  marshals  and  systematizers  of  a 
conservative,  nineteenth-century,  middle-class  ethics. 

John  Daniel  Gros  espoused  civic  virtue  and  public  order.  The  next 
generation  of  moral  philosophers  generally  agreed  with  his  textbook 
that  the  requirement  of  a  virtuous  state  is  a  respectful  citizenry. 

Francis  Lieber  was  the  academician  whose  interest  in  some  of 
the  gentlemanly  reform  movements  of  his  day  rested  upon  a  more 
scholarly  and  secular  basis  than  that  of  the  clerical  moral  philoso- 
phers. Lieber,  however,  was  similar  to  the  other  moral  philosophers 
in  at  least  two  respects.  For  one,  his  eighteenth-century  concept  of 
rationally  unified  knowledge  and  his  historically  minded  moral  phi- 
losophy were  idealistic.  Secondly,  his  intellectual  position  was  en- 
dangered. His  moral  idealism  was  constantly  facing  the  empirical 
challenge  of  his  scholarship  just  as  the  absolutist  ideals  of  the  other 
moral  philosophers  were  daily  being  tested  by  the  exigencies  of 
secular  life.  Lieber  was  trying  to  keep  a  unified  view  of  man  and  of 
knowledge  at  the  same  time  as  his  scholarly  methods,  in  the  nascent 
period  of  the  social  sciences,  were  directing  him  toward  the  compart- 
mentalization  of  all  areas  of  learning.  Like  him,  most  of  the  moral 
philosophers  were  trying  to  retain  their  unified  concept  of  moral 
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man  in  an  orderly  society  while  Jacksonian  and  ante  bellum  America 
was  chipping  away  at  this  ideal  and  exhibiting  symptoms  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  disorder. 

Charles  B.  Haddock  was  a  moral  philosopher  whose  activities  on 
behalf  of  more  modern  educational  and  transportation  systems  in 
New  Hampshire  were  efforts  to  preserve  a  region  of  republican 
virtue. 

And  Francis  Wayland  led  the  eventful  public  life  of  a  minister 
and  educator  for  whom  the  necessity  of  a  moral  order  undergirding 
the  community  placed  limitations  upon  his  leadership  in  move- 
ments toward  social  change. 

Throughout  the  public  philosophy  of  these  moral  philosophers 
and  within  the  intellectual  fraternity  to  which  they  belonged  was 
the  longing  for  a  state  of  society  they  called  republican.  Like  the 
other  adjective,  Whiggish,  which  describes  them,  its  meaning  is 
ambiguous  in  American  terms  because  historians  have  failed  to 
examine  republicanism  closely  and  because  republicanism  went  out 
of  fashion  with  the  Civil  War  era.  It  is  essentially  an  eighteenth- 
century  word,  first  used  among  English-speaking  people  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  that  for  Americans  came  to  mean  something 
more  than  antimonarchical  political  theory  or  representative  gov- 
ernment based  upon  natural  law  and  natural  rights.^  For  them  and 
for  these  moral  philosophers  until  around  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  republicanism  expressed  their  own  vague  but  sig- 
nificant concept  of  an  ideal  America.  In  their  minds,  it  meant  the 
fulfillment  of  the  virtuous  life.  It  stood  for  the  re-creation  of  a  Classi- 
cal Age  in  an  agrarian  America  where  power  was  wisely  allied  with 
landed  property.  Simultaneously  it  looked  to  a  moral  as  well  as  to 
a  beneficent  technological  progress.  It  meant  prudence  and  prac- 
ticality as  well  as  faith  and  honor  in  the  relationships  of  educated 
gentlemen.  It  served  the  moral  philosophers  as  a  rhetorical  device 
that  at  once  included  a  romanticized  view  of  the  past,  a  standard 
for  present  public  conduct,  and  a  symbol  of  the  American  dream  of 
the  future. 

1  The  idea  of  republican  government  was  well  expressed  by  some  English 
political  writers  after  the  Puritan  Revolution.  They  usually  termed  it  a  common- 
wealth. The  basis  then  for  republicanism  was  an  esteem  for  land,  for  law,  and  for 
a  moral  and  intellectual  aristocracy  ( G.  H.  Sabine,  A  History  of  Political  Theory 
[New  York,  1937],  ch.  25). 
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Because  the  word  republican  frequently  implied  the  practical,  the 
liberal,  and  the  secular  in  American  life,  it  is  not  an  entirely  satis- 
factory description  of  the  public  ethics  of  these  men.  Whiggish 
morality  is  possibly  a  more  accurate  phrase.  In  American  usage, 
Whiggish  has  a  more  distinctly  nineteenth-century  flavor  than  re- 
publican. Yet  the  public  philosophy  of  the  moral  philosophers  was 
not  narrowly  Whiggish  in  a  political  sense:  Jacksonian  Democrats 
often  had  the  same  standards  of  gentlemanliness  and  respect  for  the 
cultivated  mind  that  characterized  many  Whigs.  The  point  here  is 
simply  that  middle-class  civic  propriety  at  mid-nineteenth  century, 
the  part  of  American  life  that  went  into  making  a  genteel  tradition, 
was  a  Whiggish  morality.  Its  conservatism  at  heart  was  the  assertion 
of  doctrinaire  standards — in  politics,  in  economics,  in  private  and 
public  value  judgments — that  paralleled  the  more  pragmatic  social 
temper  of  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

In  expressing  his  resentment  over  the  utilitarian  outlook  of  Paleyan 
moral  philosophy,  John  Quincy  Adams  illustrates  the  central  faith 
and  fear  of  the  Whiggish  morality.  We  read  in  his  diary  of  March 
1814: 

Paley's  [morals]  are  infected  with  the  poison  of  the  world.  Paley  seems 
to  think  Christianity  was  a  law  made  only  to  keep  the  peace  between 
shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and  lamplighters.  .  .  .  Paley  curtails  the  juris- 
diction of  Christianity  within  narrower  bounds  than  that  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace. - 

And  in  1839,  when  he  was  reminded  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Board  of  Visitors  that  Paley  was  still  being  used,  he  wrote  in  disgust: 
"Paley's  Moral  Philosophy;  I  wished  they  would  burn  it  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman."  ^ 

Insofar  as  we  can  accept  the  Paleyan  viewpoint  as  utilitarian  ( de- 
spite the  absolutism  in  its  Enlightenment  view  of  the  mechanical 
consequences  of  human  actions),  it  stands  as  a  leading  academic 
challenger  of  the  Whiggish  morality.  In  slowly  losing  out  to  the 
absolutist  temper  of  middle-class  ethics,  it  suggests  to  us  that  the 
men  in  the  following  essays,  along  with  most  of  the  moral  philoso- 
phers, were  caught  between  two  centuries. 

-  C.  F.  Adams,  ed.,  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Comprising  Portions  of 
His  Diary  from  1795  to  1848  (Philadelphia,  1874-1877),  II,  581. 
^Ibid.,  X,  118-119. 
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The  paradox  of  the  nineteenth-century  moral  philosopher  with 
his  close  intellectual  kinship  to  the  eighteenth  century  is  that  his 
public  life  went  on  in  a  world  of  uncertain  turmoil,  of  national  ex- 
pansion, growing  industrialism  and  technological  progress,  while 
his  academic  moral  philosophy  was  built  in  an  ideal  world  of 
rational  simplicity  and  moral  certainty.  The  next  four  chapters,  in 
one  respect,  are  studies  in  the  degree  to  which  he  was  able  to  recon- 
cile to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to  mingle  in  the  two  worlds  of 
absolute  idealism  and  of  secular  chance  and  change.  They  are  essays 
on  the  nature  and  practice  of  Whiggish  morality. 


IV 


John  Daniel  Gros  and  the  Idea 
of  a  Respectful  Citizenry 


IN  1795,  John  Daniel  Gros  of  Columbia  College  published  the  first 
moral  philosophy  textbook  of  our  national  period.  Its  general  sub- 
ject matter  and  organization  were  usually  followed  in  the  manuals 
on  social  ethics  written  by  academic  moral  philosophers  into  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

What  primarily  deserves  our  attention,  however,  is  a  picture  of 
the  dutiful  and  obedient  citizen  drawn  by  Gros.  His  volume  de- 
lineates a  political  conservatism  that  is  characteristic  of  many  later 
moral  philosophers.  It  foreshadows  the  political  thought  of  the 
greatest  political  conservative  (or,  if  you  will,  nineteenth-century 
liberal)  among  the  moral  philosophers,  Francis  Lieber.  And  Gros's 
nationalism,  or  more  precisely  his  theory  of  federalism  bolstered  by 
a  psychology  of  civil  obedience,  is  an  example  of  right-wing  Protes- 
tant political  thinking  that  emphasizes  the  moral  potentialities  of 
the  state  per  se.  It  stands  in  contrast  to  a  left-wing  Protestant  view 
of  the  state  and  politics  as  merely  vehicles  for  the  dutiful  citizen's 
good  works.  As  a  German  Calvinist  with  a  close  tie  to  Lutheranism, 
teaching  in  an  Anglican  college,  Gros  was  connected  with  the 
churches  that  have  traditionally  represented  right-wing  Protestant- 
ism. His  public  ethics  was  guided  by  his  theological  conservatism. 

Only  for  this  aspect  of  our  intellectual  history,  then,  is  Gros  sig- 
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nificant.  For  neither  his  institutional  connections  nor  his  career  war- 
rant more  than  passing  notice.  The  condition  of  post-Revolutionary 
Columbia  College  was  not  conducive  to  eminent  teaching.  When 
Gros  first  taught  there  in  1784,  Columbia,  formerly  King's  College, 
was  but  a  thirty-year-old  institution,  a  stripling  compared  with  Har- 
vard, William  and  Mary,  or  Yale.  The  college  building  that  looked 
off  to  the  Hudson  River  from  the  north  side  of  Manhattan  was  like 
its  curriculum,  plain  and  purposeful.  Yet  it  was  the  honored  means 
of  collegiate  education  for  a  small  number  of  students  from  upper- 
and  middle-class  families,  few  of  whom  came  from  outside  the  city. 
The  college  had  barely  survived  the  Revolution,  and,  after  the  hur- 
ried departure  in  1775  of  President  Myles  Cooper,  a  Loyalist,  the 
administration  had  been  rotated  among  members  of  the  faculty. 
In  this  period,  Columbia  was  faced  with  enough  difficulties  to 
discourage  teachers  who  knew  that  they  were  constantly  in  com- 
petition with  the  near-by  colleges  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  and 
Yale.^ 

Nor  were  Gros's  qualifications  for  an  instructorship  at  Columbia 
such  as  to  help  win  renown  for  the  small  faculty — a  faculty  that  had 
basked  in  the  intellectual  brilliance  of  its  first  teacher-president, 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  that  would  soon  include  the  great  James  Kent 
in  a  new  law  department.  However,  Gros's  background  was  such  as 
to  have  proven  his  patriotism  and  learned  piety.  A  native  of  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate  and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Marburg 
and  Heidelberg,  Gros  had  emigrated  to  colonial  America  in  1764. 
His  ordination  into  the  Pennsylvania  Coetus  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  had  marked  a  step  toward  the  sectarian  independ- 
ence of  this  group,  for  he  had  been  ordained  without  the  permission 
of  the  sponsoring  church  in  Holland.  After  serving  a  series  of  frontier 

1  The  best  history  to  date  of  early  Columbia  College  is  the  sketch  by  J.  H.  Van 
Amringe,  "King's  College  and  Columbia  College,"  in  A  History  of  Columbia 
University,  1754-1904  (New  York,  1904).  See  also  Horace  Coon,  Columbia, 
Colossus  on  the  Hudson  (New  York,  1947);  C.  C.  Moore,  Address  Delivered 
before  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College.  .  .  .  (New  York,  1825;  facsimile  ed., 
1949).  Since  the  college  building  was  converted  into  a  military  hospital  during 
the  Revolution,  no  classes  were  held  until  1784.  An  excellent  discussion  of  the 
competition  for  students  among  the  early  colleges,  in  which  King's  College  and 
early  Columbia  did  not  fare  too  well,  is  found  in  Beverly  McAnear,  "The  Selec- 
tion of  an  Alma  Mater  by  Pre-Revolutionary  Students,"  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
of  History  and  Biography,  LXXIII  (Oct.,  1949),  429-440. 
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congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  Gros  went  to  the  German  Reformed 
parish  of  Kingston,  New  York,  for  the  years  of  the  Revolution,  and, 
as  a  chaplain  for  New  York  militia  regiments,  he  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Oriskany,  Sharon,  and  Jamestown.  In  1783  he  was  called 
to  the  German  Reformed  pastorate  in  New  York  City.  The  following 
year,  when  he  was  made  one  of  the  first  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  asked  him  to 
become  an  instructor  in  German  and  Geography.^ 

It  might  seem  paradoxical  that  a  school  which  boasted  such  strong 
Anglican  antecedents  should  have  taken  a  local  Lutheran  minister 
under  its  roof — Gros  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  college  building. 
But  Columbia  had  been  inclined  toward,  or  perhaps  forced  into,  a 
religious  toleration  from  the  beginning.  The  struggle  for  its  control 
that  had  been  waged  between  the  Anglicans  under  Samuel  John- 
son's leadership  and  the  political  liberals  and  Presbyterians  under 
William  Livingston  had  necessitated  the  writing  of  a  charter  that 
gave  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Governors  to  the  minister  of  each  of 
the  city's  leading  Protestant  denominations.^  Furthermore,  due  to 
the  essential  Erastianism,  respect  for  the  state,  in  both  Anglicanism 
and  Lutheranism,  the  civic-minded  and  cosmopolitan  members  of 
these  churches  on  Columbia's  board  of  control  kept  the  college  away 
from  sectarianism.  Surely,  theological  beliefs  did  not  necessarily 
shape  secular  principles  in  those  days.  But  there  was  a  certain  moral 
polity  shared  by  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  and  in  some  ways  by  Cal- 
vinists,  stemming  from  their  attitudes  on  church  and  state,  that  made 
allegiance  to  a  common  government  fully  as  commanding  as  obedi- 
ence to  their  theologies. 

Respect  for  the  state  is  indeed  characteristic  of  many  Protestant 
faiths.  The  moral  philosophers  after  Gros  who  went  out  to  teach  in 

2  For  the  facts  of  Gros's  life  I  have  reUed  upon  G.  H.  Genzmer's  article,  "Jolm 
Daniel  Gros,"  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  VIII,  15-16,  and  upon  N.  B. 
Alter's  "Rev.  Johann  Daniel  Gros:  Fighting  Preacher  with  Mohavi'k  Valley  Militia 
during  the  Revolution,"  Palatiner,  II  (Aug.,  1952),  10-14. 

^  This  controversy  over  the  founding  of  King's  College  is  an  interesting  story 
in  itself,  since  it  has  much  to  do  with  eighteenth-century  concepts  of  intellectual 
freedom.  It  is  described  in  Van  Amringe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5—13.  Cf.  Herbert  and 
Carol  Schneider,  Samuel  Johnson  .  .  .  His  Career  and  Writings  (New  York, 
1929),  IV,  119-214;  D.  R.  Dillon,  The  New  York  Triumvirate:  A  Study  of  the 
Legal  and  Political  Careers  of  William  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott,  William 
Smith,  Jr.  (New  York,  1949),  ch.  2. 
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the  proliferating  colleges  of  left-wing  Protestant  denominations  also 
upheld  the  ideal  of  a  dutiful  and  obedient  citizenry.  But  the  chief 
difference  between  Gros  and  these  more  evangelical  academicians 
lies  in  the  fact  that  for  left-wing  Protestants,  public  duty  is  sectarian 
in  fulfillment.  Their  religion  inspires  them  to  social  action.  Conscien- 
tious citizens  must  participate  in  public  affairs  in  order  to  make  a 
moral  society.  For  Gros,  and  for  many  in  the  Lutheran  tradition, 
public  duty  is  looked  upon  as  something  more  passive.  It  is  fulfilled 
by  the  citizen  keeping  his  own  spiritual  house  in  order.  A  virtuous 
citizenry  should  result  in  a  virtuous  government.  The  state  repays 
the  rectitude  of  its  citizens  by  protecting  them  from  evil.  In  brief, 
the  state  and  the  clergy  are  "moral  policemen."  * 

The  idea  of  the  respectful  citizen,  then,  was  the  signal  mark  of 
Gros's  textbook  on  moral  philosophy.  It  also  was  the  trait  in  his 
teaching  that  made  him  a  politically  "safe"  instructor  for  young 
men  such  as  DeWitt  Clinton  or  John  Randolph  when  in  1787  he 
not  only  became  a  trustee  of  Columbia  but  also  took  over  the  class 
in  moral  philosophy.  The  grandsire  of  modern  American  historians, 
Herbert  Baxter  Adams,  who  helped  to  inaugurate  German  historio- 
graphical  methods  in  this  country,  once  found  in  Gros's  initial  course 
on  geography  "history  with  an  ancient  and  geographical  basis  but 
with  a  modern  political  outlook  .  .  .  savour[ing]  .  .  .  more  of  Ger- 
man than  English  origin."  ^  This  accent  upon  history — Gros  called 

*  Crane  Brinton,  Ideas  and  Men:  The  Story  of  Western  Thought  ( New  York, 
1950),  p.  317;  J.  D.  Gros,  Natural  Principles  of  Rectitude.  .  .  .  (New  York, 
1795),  pp.  364-371.  Although  Gros's  German  Reformed  Church  was  Calvinistic, 
in  this  matter  its  ancient  connection  with  Lutheranism  is  displayed.  For  the  early 
history  of  the  sect  in  America  see  J.  H.  Dubbs,  A  History  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
German  (New  York,  1895).  Some  explorations  into  Lutheranism's  position 
on  governmental  authority  seem  to  find  their  place  of  disagreement  over 
the  point  at  which  Lutherans,  at  least  in  their  doctrine,  will  no  longer  put  up 
with  the  misuse  of  authority  by  a  civil  power.  The  older  idea  that  Lutheranism 
has  tended  to  obedience,  even  submissiveness,  is  found  in  Ernst  Troeltsch,  The 
Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches,  trans.  Olive  Wyon  ( New  York,  1931 ), 
II;  Sabine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  358-362;  Brinton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  320-321;  R.  H.  Tawney, 
Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  ( New  York,  1947),  pp.  83-91.  Recent  modi- 
fications of  this  idea  are  held  by  R.  H.  Bainton,  Here  I  Stand,  A  Life  of  Martin 
Luther  (New  York,  1955),  pp.  187-190,  and  by  H.  R.  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Cul- 
ture (New  York,  1951),  pp.  170-189. 

-''  H.  B.  Adams,  The  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
(Washington,  1887),  p.  60. 
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it  "Chronology" — meant  to  Adams  that  Gros  was  a  precursor  o£ 
Francis  Lieber.  If  this  is  true,  if  indeed  Adams'  "German"  vein  of 
thought  was  present  in  our  intellectual  history  some  thirty-five  years 
before  a  George  Ticknor  or  an  Edward  Everett  brought  German 
influence  to  Harvard,  then  Gros  must  be  picked  out  from  among  the 
handful  of  devout  and  learned,  but  not  easily  differentiated,  pro- 
fessors of  moral  philosophy  in  our  early  colleges.  If  his  respect  for 
governmental  authority  or  for  the  bearing  of  history  upon  ethical 
systems  is  significant,  and  if,  as  Gladys  Bryson  has  suggested,  we 
are  dealing  in  his  teaching  with  "the  matrix  of  the  social  sciences,"  ^ 
then  the  seemingly  unimportant  circumstances  of  his  career  at  Co- 
lumbia College  take  on  an  historical  significance. 


II 

Published  as  the  culmination  of  eight  years  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  moral  philosophy,  Gros's  book  carried  an  explicit  and  typi- 
cally eighteenth-century  title:  Natural  Principles  of  Recitude,  For 
the  Conduct  of  Man  in  All  States  and  Situations  of  Life;  Demon- 
strated and  Explained  in  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy; 
Comprehending  the  Law  of  Nature — Ethics — Natural  Jurisprudence 
— General  Oeconomy — Politics — and  the  Law  of  Nations  (New 
York,  1795).  The  diversity  of  its  subject  matter  concerns  us  first  of 
all.  Here  is  a  work  which  goes  beyond  the  strictly  theological  fold 
of  its  few  American  predecessors  into  greener  pastures  of  political, 
economic,  social,  and  of  course  religious  thought.  As  for  the  pious 
tenor  of  the  whole  volume,  it  is  almost  too  facile  a  generalization  to 
say  that  its  premises  are  theological,  even  Biblical.  For  Gros's  the- 
ology appeals  always  to  what  he  understands  to  be  reason;  in  his 
preface  he  explains  that  "reason  is  religion,  because  religion  is  the 
greatest  perfection  of  reason,  and  gives  it  the  happiest  direction."  ^ 

^  Gladys  Bryson,  "The  Comparable  Interests  of  the  Old  Moral  Philosophy  and 
the  Modern  Social  Sciences,"  Social  Forces,  XI  (Oct.,  1932),  23.  Gros's  first 
course  at  Columbia  included  a  "Description  of  the  Globe  in  respect  of  all  general 
matters.  Rise,  extent,  and  fall  of  ancient  empires;  chronology  as  low  as  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  present  state  of  the  World;  origin  of  the  present  States  and 
Kingdoms — their  extent,  power,  commerce,  religion,  and  customs;  modern 
chronology"  (Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  60). 

^  Gros,  op.  cit.,  p.  X. 
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In  this  respect,  Gros's  book  is  similar  to  its  American  forerunners — 
the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson,  John  Witherspoon  of  Princeton,  or 
Thomas  Clap  of  Yale — theologically  sound  at  its  foundation.  Much 
cannot  be  said  for  its  style.  Gros  points  a  moral  but  does  not  adorn 
the  tale,  which  may  possibly  account  for  the  fact  that  the  textbook 
was  used  nowhere  but  at  Columbia.  And  as  for  originality,  there  is 
little.  Numerous  references  to  William  Paley  are  included,  especially 
in  the  discussion  of  property;  the  great  jurisprudent,  William  Black- 
stone,  is  accorded  his  due  in  the  section  on  laws  of  ownership;  the 
Swiss  jurist,  Emerich  de  Vattel,  is  a  source  for  the  law  of  nations; 
and  of  course  there  are  many  acknowledgments  of  Biblical  and  clas- 
sical authors.^  The  knowledge  that  accumulated  throughout  the 
Enlightenment  is  here  displayed.  In  the  spirit  of  this  age,  Gros  writes 
as  unhesitatingly  against  the  degradation  of  slavery  ^  and  against 
capital  punishment  as  he  proclaims  the  rights  of  property  holders  or 
the  American  federal  ( not  Federalist )  system.^" 

But  ever  at  the  base  of  his  many-storied  structure,  as  unfailing  as 
the  laws  of  Newton,  was  the  principle  of  right  action.  Man,  as  a 
free  moral  agent,  was  obliged  to  fulfill  a  divinely  ordered  plan 
(Gros  did  not  believe  that  this  divine  obligation  in  any  manner 
diminished  man's  free  agency )  whereby  good  action,  quite  logically 
and  expectedly,  brought  good  results.  With  a  righteous  and  moral 
cause  man  could  invariably  effect  whatever  was  in  accord  with  the 
universal  principles  of  truth  and  justice.  Thus  moral  philosophy  was 
made  into  moral  "science."  ^^  Ought-to-be  meant  duty,  and  duty 
could  only  mean  right  action.  For  Gros  there  was  no  twihght  zone 
of  utilitarian  ethics,  despite  his  reliance  upon  Paley 's  book.  It  was 
man's  duty  to  pursue  what  was  immutably  right.  And  holding  fast 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  265  f.,  274,  431,  passim. 

°  Gros's  view  of  slavery  demonstrated  an  inconsistency  which,  if  it  was  not 
out  of  joint  with  the  times  in  its  rehance  upon  natural  law,  was  at  least  ciuious 
in  its  logic.  He  believed  that  although  slavery,  in  his  view  of  liberty,  was  an 
absolutely  unnatural  state  for  man,  servitude  itself  was  natural  since  men,  in 
his  view  of  equality,  though  born  equal,  are  diflFerent  in  talents,  industry,  and 
possessions  ( ibid.,  p.  7 ) .  Here  his  theory  of  obligation,  in  this  instance  obligation 
to  the  moral  law  of  nature,  confounded  his  protestation  of  the  evil  of  slavery  as 
well  as  it  showed  the  danger  of  following  a  philosophical  eclecticism  when 
writing  a  moral  philosophy  textbook.  Gros,  however,  was  neither  the  first  nor 
the  last  academic  moral  philosopher  to  sufiFer  from  this  weakness. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  284-292,  262  ff.,  365  ff.,  391  ff.  "  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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to  the  halter  of  duty,  Gros's  students  were  dragged  through  the 
principal  byways  of  social  knowledge.  They  heard  their  beloved 
"Father"  Gros  ^^  intone: 

Behold  the  glorious  pattern,  the  infallible  criterion  of  all  that  is  excellent, 
just  and  desirable  in  human  laws!  ...  It  is  the  obligation  of  each  par- 
ticular individual  ...  to  come  as  near  ,  .  .  the  divine  command  .  .  . 
be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.^^ 

It  is  in  the  second  large  division  of  his  book,  "Comprehending 
Ethics,"  that  Gros  seeks  an  opening  into  the  ranges  of  social  activity 
— "Natural  Jurisprudence,  General  Oeconomy,  and  Politics" — and 
finds  that  the  concept  of  duty  is  to  be  his  key.  These  fields  of  social 
action  are  for  him  only  areas  of  man's  duty  to  others,  and  they  are 
best  entered  when  man  is  viewed  primarily  as  a  dutiful  political 
being.  Just  as  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state  makes  a  good  citi- 
zen, so  does  a  ruler  or  administrator  achieve  greatness  by  following 
the  law  justly  and  in  accord  with  "public  felicity."  Patriotism  is 
obligatory  for  the  good  citizen,  and  Gros  even  expresses  in  his  preface 
a  desire  "to  inflame  the  American  youth  with  a  true  love  of  their 
country,  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism."  ^*  In  keeping  with  this  and 
with  his  part  in  the  Revolutionary  cause,  he  defends  the  further 
moral  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  take  up  arms  for  his  state  against 
another  or  to  quell  rebellion.^^  Assuredly,  a  strong  particularism  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  his  political  philosophy,  and  this  per- 
haps explains  why  the  Lutheran-Calvinist  minister  espouses  a  mili- 
tant defense  of  the  state. 

At  the  very  center  of  Gros's  concept  of  government  is  the  governor, 
not  the  governed.  It  is  indeed  an  almost  Platonic  position  in  which 
he  places  a  national  sovereign,  be  it  "king,  senate  or  representative 
government."  Through  the  dispensation  of  "benignity,  philanthropy 
and  disinterested  justice"  rulers  "will  maintain  their  high  character 
of  GODS  ON  EARTH."  ^^  He  does  admit  that  the  actual  source  of 
all  power  in  the  state  is  the  people,  but,  and  to  him  this  is  a  very 
important  condition,  the  right  to  direct  the  moral  action  of  the 

12  G.  P.  Schmidt,  The  Old  Time  College  President  (New  York,  1930),  p.  142. 
Schmidt  remarks  that  "it  is  not  unhkely  that  the  nature  of  the  course  he  taught 
cemented  the  bonds  between  him  and  his  students." 

13  Gros,  op.  cit.,  p.  38.         i*  Ibid.,  p.  xii.  i=  Ibid.,  pp.  358-362. 
16  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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people  lies  in  the  government.  Sovereignty  resides  in  "the  moral  or 
public  person  of  the  state";  it  is  "the  right  of  the  public  rulers."  ^^ 

At  this  point  Herbert  Baxter  Adams'  suggestion  is  most  pertinent. 
Gros's  theory  of  the  development  and  purpose  of  the  state  is  partly 
reiterated  by  Francis  Lieber,  who  came  from  South  Carolina  College 
to  a  professorship  at  Columbia  just  over  half  a  century  later.  Their 
theories  have  a  historical  basis  in  common,  one  which  Lieber  may 
improve  by  his  greater  scholarship,  but  one  which  with  both  men  is 
a  contribution  to  our  political  thought.  As  Gros  formulates  it:  the 
state  is  fundamentally  a  moral  body  composed  of  moral  citizens  who 
simultaneously  are  "public  persons,"  having  made  a  political  progres- 
sion from  families  to  community  to  compact  to  "civil  societies,"  and 
ultimately  to  states.^*  Within  states,  civil  society  may  be  equal,  but 
government  "ought  to  be  not  of  men,  but  of  laws.  ...  To  be  obedi- 
ent to  such  a  government  is  the  highest  liberty."  ^^  Thus,  for  Gros, 
social  duty  resolves  itself  into  liberty.  Like  Lieber's,  his  individualist 
ethics  is  made  one  with  public  law.-" 

Academic  moral  philosophers  seldom  expressed  opinions  on  con- 
temporary political  events  in  their  textbooks.  They  were  usually 
outspoken  on  problems  of  the  day,  as  we  have  seen,  but  their  views 
were  given  in  other  books,  or  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  addresses. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  what  Gros  had  to  say  to  his  stu- 
dents or  to  his  parishioners  on  the  vital  issues  of  these  first  turbulent 
years  of  the  Republic.^^  But  we  can  piece  together  from  various 
parts  of  his  lengthy  textbook  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  his  political, 
economic,  and  social  philosophies.  This  picture,  to  be  sure,  included 
all  aspects  of  what  we  now  call  the  social  sciences,  but  the  land- 
scape it  presented  then  has  long  since  become  faded  and  dreary.  So 
it  is  only  to  the  central  figure,  Gros's  moral  man,  that  we  turn  our 
attention  in  order  to  understand  once  again  how  his  inimitable  con- 
cept of  moral  duty  directed  his  political  convictions. 

In  keeping  with  the  accepted  republican  thought  of  his  time, 
Gros  abjured  direct  democracy.  He  did  hold,  in  Aristotelian  vein, 

"  Ibid.,  p.  371.  18  Ibid.,  p.  10.  i^  Ibid.,  p.  371. 

20  Frank  Freidel,  Francis  Lieber,  Nineteenth-Century  Liberal  ( Baton  Rouge, 
1947),  ch.  8;  B.  E.  Brown,  American  Conservatives:  The  Political  Thought 
of  Francis  Lieber  and  John  W.  Burgess  (New  York,  1951). 

-1  There  are,  unfortunately,  no  lecture  notebooks  or  extensive  manuscripts 
pertaining  to  Gros  in  the  Columbiana  Collection  at  Columbia  University. 
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that  the  goal  of  the  state  is  the  happmess  of  its  citizens,  but  it  re- 
mained the  duty  of  the  "pubHc  rulers"  to  provide  for  this  happiness. 
With  his  vision  of  benevolent  statesmanship  in  an  America  where 
he  equated  the  president  with  the  British  king  and  congress  with 
parliament,  the  German  pastor  was  reluctant  to  countenance  direct 
expressions  of  the  people's  will,  particularly  if  the  expressions  should 
border  on  violence  or  extralegality.  One  revolution  was  enough  for 
his  lifetime.  The  idea  of  social  upheaval  worried  this  Revolutionary 
War  veteran,  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  found  himself  "at  a  loss"  to 
explain  despotism  as  its  cause  either  through  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment or  of  man.--  And  if  tyranny  should  subvert  all  civil  liberty,  it 
is  "difficult  to  determine  what  line  of  conduct  citizens  have  to  pur- 
sue." 2^  In  any  event,  only  after  "proper  and  respectful  representa- 
tions" had  been  made,  did  he  believe  that  any  sort  of  open  resistance 
to  constituted  authority  could  be  justified. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  demeaning  characteristics  of  popular  de- 
mocracy, then,  Gros  not  only  thought  that  the  state  must  be  run  with 
order  and  decorum  but  also  that  excessive  partisan  politics  was 
dangerous.  In  the  years  of  the  founding  of  our  two-party  system  and 
controversies  over  the  sphere  and  extent  of  governmental  powers, 
or  unrest  such  as  the  Whiskey  Rebellion,  Gros  advised  his  students: 

It  is  not  the  momentary  attachment  to  a  party,  the  wild  adherence  to  a 
particular  form  .  .  .  pursued  by  administration,  but  real  goodness,  a 
discreet,  faithful,  active  performance  of  all  public  obligations,  that  con- 
stitutes the  good  citizen.  Names  may  be  bait  for  the  ignorant  and  selfish; 
but  the  good  citizen  will  look  for  reality,  for  merit,  parts,  honesty  and 
public  virtue,  and  esteem  any  person  who  possesses  them,  whether  in  or 
out  of  oflBce,  whether  a  federalist  or  an  antifederalist.^* 

Gros  went  on  to  score  "the  electioneering  mania"  which  he  saw  com- 
ing into  fashion;  he  was  afraid  that  "those  who  come  hereafter  will 
take  party  zeal  for  liberty."  -^ 

Throughout  his  discussion  of  politics,  Gros's  republicanism  stood 
forth  clearly:  the  concern  for  ordered  society  and  secure  rights  to 
property;  the  acknowledgment  of  political  equalitarianism  but  eco- 
nomic inequalities;  the  desire  for  civil  liberty  and  particularly  the 

22  Gros,  op.  cit.,  p.  388.  -'s  i}ji(l.^  p.  386  f .  2*  n^id.^  p.  387. 

25  Ihid. 
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espousal  of  religious  toleration.  But  to  go  beyond  this  general  frame- 
work to  seek  his  party  allegiance  is  an  intriguing,  albeit  almost  thank- 
less, task.  Gros  was  wary  of  announcing  any  party  aflBliation  and 
took  pains  to  emphasize  the  value  of  political  impartiality.  There 
are,  however,  some  indications  of  Anti-Federalism  scattered  through- 
out his  book,  perhaps  a  carry-over  from  his  years  on  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier:  the  public  revenue  should  not  be  anticipated;  a  public 
debt  is  not  "a  national  blessing";  "nothing  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  public  good  can  justify  government  in  interfering  with 
the  private  interests  of  citizens";  "impositions  .  .  .  must  not  .  .  . 
be  laid  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  on  the  manufactories  of  the  citi- 
zens, if  any  other  resource  is  left."  ^^  Despite  these  sentiments  and 
the  fact  that  he  instructed  two  leading  Anti-Federalists  of  the  next 
generation,  Clinton  and  Randolph,  proof  of  his  party  loyalty  is  in- 
sufficient. After  all,  this  is  not  what  was  important  to  Gros.  What 
mattered  to  him  was  that  Americans  should  perceive  their  political 
obligations  and  carry  them  out  with  integrity. 

The  thread  of  stern  moral  obligation  to  the  state  that  Gros  wove 
throughout  his  work,  which  was  more  a  mark  of  civil  than  of  po- 
litical obedience,  was  not  exhibited  again  until  Francis  Lieber's 
writings  appeared  as  the  beginning  of  modern  academic  political 
science.  However,  the  two  German  expatriates,  both  of  whom  had 
been  entranced  by  the  idea  of  political  freedom,  do  indeed  stand 
comparison  not  because  of  their  similarities,  as  Adams  suggested, 
but  because  of  their  important  differences.  For  Lieber  brought  up 
his  theory  of  the  state,  evolved  historically  like  Gros's,  to  include  the 
nation.  Gros  stopped  with  the  state.  Lieber  longed  for  the  same 
nationalism  for  America  that  he  had  desired  for  a  united  Germany 
as  a  youth  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  while  Gros  wanted  the  inde- 
pendence for  American  states  that  he  had  seen  in  the  small,  par- 
ticularist  states  of  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  might  be 
said  that  Gros  was  a  particularist  tinged  with  nationalistic  aspira- 
tions, while  Lieber  was  a  nationalist  with  individualist  motivations.'^ 
Beyond  this,  Lieber  was  a  romantic  and  a  scholar  who  founded  a 

20  Ibid.,  p.  379  ff. 

-' H.  W.  Schneider,  A  History  of  American  Philosophy  (New  York,  1946), 
pp.  165—170;  Merle  Curti,  "Francis  Lieber  and  Nationalism,"  Huntington  Library 
Quarterly,  IV  (April,  1941),  263-292. 
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moderate  theory  of  American  nationalism  in  order  to  utilize  and 
safeguard  his  learning.^^  Gros  was  primarily  a  churchman  who  was 
inclined  by  his  faith  toward  an  ecclesiastical  authoritarianism,  but 
who  needed  and  found  sectarian  independence  in  America. 


Ill 

The  doctrines  of  civic  virtue  set  forth  in  Gros's  textbook,  together 
with  an  increasing  acknowledgment  that  public  duty  is  guided  by 
the  citizen's  innate  moral  sense,  were  two  outstanding  aspects  of 
academic  moral  philosophy  that  made  a  ready  alliance  with  what  has 
been  called  the  Protestant  Counter  Reformation  in  American  re- 
ligion.2^  This  neo-Calvinist  reaction  to  liberal  Protestantism  and  natu- 
ral religion  meant  that  clerical  moral  philosophers  of  the  major 
denominations  after  about  1830  wrote  their  textbooks  and  entered 
public  activities  in  a  church  atmosphere  of  stricter  theological  dis- 
cipline and  evangelism. 

Gradually  the  whole  issue  of  man's  ethical  duty  in  society  became 
an  acute  intellectual  problem  for  many  moral  philosophers.  Francis 
Wayland  of  Brown  University  became  so  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion that  he  wrote  a  little  book  in  1838  on  The  Limitations  of  Human 
Responsibility.  In  the  face  of  abolitionist  claims  that  the  whole  na- 

28  Ibid. 

Gros's  letter  of  resignation  from  his  professorship  is  one  of  the  few  manu- 
scripts in  his  hand  now  at  Columbia.  It  was  addressed  to  President  William 
Samuel  Johnon  and  was  dated  at  New  York,  May  5,  1795:  "Having  made  my 
arrangements  with  my  congregation  for  retiring  from  the  service  of  a  stated 
minister  of  the  gospel  towards  the  beginning  of  June  .  .  .  :  I  beg  the  favour, 
that  the  President  of  Columbia  College  would  be  kind  enough  to  lay  before 
the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees  mine  intention  to  give  in  my  resignation  as 
professor  of  that  seminary  of  learning  on  the  12th  day  of  [June].  Permit  me  to 
express  my  gratitude,  which  cannot  but  fall  far  short  of  the  many  proofs  of  your 
kindness  towards  me  and  that  of  generous  regard  which  I  have  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  those  worthy  gentlemen  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College"  (Co- 
lumbiana Collection,  Columbia  University). 

Gros  had  made  a  considerable  profit  from  the  purchase  of  soldiers'  land 
warrants  after  the  Revolution.  With  this  he  settled  on  his  farm  near  Fort  Plain, 
New  York,  and  served  as  minister  of  a  local  church  until  1800.  He  died  May 
25,  1812. 

29  E.  B.  Greene,  "A  Puritan  Counter-Reformation,"  Proceedings,  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  n.s.,  XLII  (April,  1932),  17-46;  D.  R.  Fox,  "The  Pro- 
testant Counter-Reformation,"  New  York  History,  XVI  (Jan.,  1935),  19-35. 
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tion  was  morally  responsible  for  slavery,  Wayland  declared  that  the 
individual  is  not  responsible  for  the  sins  of  his  society.  In  the  last 
analysis,  he  argued,  the  individual  is  responsible  only  to  his  own 
conscience  and  to  God.^°  There  is  little  evidence  that  this  settled 
the  matter  for  other  moralists  or  that  it  made  Wayland  easier  in  his 
own  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
Wayland's  essay,  which  was  tied  rather  closely  to  the  principles  of 
his  moral  philosophy  textbook  and  to  the  Scottish  philosophy  of  in- 
tuitive common-sense,  again  illustrates  the  departure  of  utility  as 
a  respectable  component  of  academic  philosophy  and  the  academic 
homecoming  of  the  absolutist  temper  of  Gros. 

Nineteenth-century  political  conservatism  in  America  had,  of 
course,  many  secular  forces  and  traditions  behind  it.  But  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  Protestantism  then  as  well  as  in  other  times  and  places 
that  it  sustained  simultaneously  the  causes  of  the  secular  right  and 
left.  A  majority  of  conservative  Northern  moral  philosophers  who 
called  for  humility  and  repentance  in  the  depression  years  of  the 
late  1830's,  for  pacifism  in  the  Mexican  War  crisis,  or  for  caution 
and  forbearance  in  the  question  of  Negro  slavery  were  generally  of 
the  same  theological,  though  not  sectarian,  persuasions  and  employed 
the  same  Protestant  rhetoric  as  minority  groups  which  were  critical 
of  the  economic  system,  eager  for  a  conquest  to  help  fulfill  our  mani- 
fest destiny,  or  finally  resolved  to  call  down  the  wrath  of  Jehovah 
upon  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  their 
frustrations  over  slavery.  From  various  points  of  the  Protestant  com- 
pass most  clergymen  concurred  in  the  basic  idea  of  a  respectful 

30  The  Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility  (Boston,  1838),  pp.  85-86,  119- 
120.  But  by  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War,  when  Wayland  and  many  Northern 
Whigs  resented  the  moves  of  the  government  against  the  Mexicans,  he  apparently 
shifted  his  position.  He  said:  "Every  member  of  a  society  is  guilty  of  the  v^'rong- 
doing  of  that  society,  unless  he  has  employed  all  the  innocent  means  in  his 
povi^er  to  prevent  it."  "The  Duty  of  Obedience  to  the  Civil  Magistrate,"  in 
Sermons  Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Brown  University,  2d  ed.  (Boston,  1849), 
p.  282.  Wayland,  however,  would  probably  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
were  changes  in  his  political  thinking.  Once,  for  example,  when  his  son,  as  a 
student  at  Brown,  asked  his  father  during  a  recitation  period  if  there  were  not 
some  inconsistency  between  a  passage  in  the  essay  on  human  responsibility  and 
another  in  Wayland's  textbook  on  moral  philosophy  written  three  years  earlier, 
Wayland  assented  by  saying:  "It  only  shows  that  since  he  wrote  the  first  book 
the  learned  author  has  learned  something"  ( The  Reminiscences  of  James  Burrill 
Angell  [New  York,  1912],  p.  33). 
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citizenry.  The  mystical  individualism  of  the  Lutheran  tradition  that 
tended  to  see  civil  problems  as  a  purely  secular  matter,  the  duality 
of  economic  individualism  and  communal  theocracy  in  Calvinism, 
the  activism  and  social  optimism  of  evangelical  church  members — 
all  helped  to  form  an  American  code  of  middle-class  civic  propriety. 

This  aspect  of  American  social  thought,  then,  was  a  determined 
civic  moralism  that  was  not  softened  by  the  public  activities  of  the 
college  president-moral  philosophers.  As  academic  leaders  few  of 
them  had  a  unique  or  imaginative  ethics  to  take  into  secular  affairs; 
they  only  reflected  denominational  viewpoints. ^^  They  were  spokes- 
men for  sectarian  attitudes  and  proselytism  in  years  that  saw  re- 
peated revivals  sweeping  the  colleges  and  the  largest  proportion  of 
college  graduates  entering  the  ministry  since  colonial  days.^-  Evan- 
gelicalism may  have  reaffirmed  Protestant  individualism;  it  certainly 
caused  the  fragmentation  of  denominations;  but  it  did  not  tend  to 
liberalize  Protestant  theology.  Throughout  America  church  people 
were  closing  ranks  behind  factional  leaders  with  sectarian  dogmas 
and  a  single-minded  public  moralism.  And  philosophy  in  the  de- 
nominational college — or  at  least  the  "theoretical"  ethics  of  moral 
philosophy,  since  there  was  as  yet  no  separate  discipline  named 
philosophy — lapsed  into  academic  orthodoxy,  an  orthodoxy  that 
found  its  voice  in  Scottish  realism.  Any  kind  of  academic  orthodoxy 
has  usually  meant  the  fossilization  of  speculative  powers  and  phi- 
losophy's systematization.  This  is  what  happened  to  American 
academic  philosophy  in  the  three  decades  before  the  Civil  War. 

Correspondingly,  the  whole  theological  groundwork  for  the  social 
ethics  of  academic  men  became  more  rigid.  Since  doctrine  was 
everything  to  them,  it  was  not  redesigned  until  a  secular-minded 
moral  philosopher  with  profound  learning  and  the  same  zeal  for 

31  Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  187-188. 

^- Ibid.,  pp.  190  ff.;  E.  D.  Ross,  "Religious  Influences  in  the  Development  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,"  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  XLVI  (Dec, 
1950),  343-362;  Albea  Godbold,  The  Church  College  of  the  Old  South  (Dur- 
ham, 1944),  p.  190.  The  percentage  of  college  graduates  destined  for  the  min- 
istry rose  steadily  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  32.8  in  the  years  1836-1840. 
This  figure  compares  significantly  with  that  of  20.8  in  the  "deistic"  period,  1791- 
1795,  and  with  20  per  cent  in  1861  (B.  B.  Burritt,  "Professional  Distribution  of 
College  and  University  Graduates,"  Bulletin  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  [1912], 
XIX,  74-83,  142-144).  Cf.  D.  G.  Tewksbury,  The  Founding  of  American  Col- 
leges and  Universities  ( New  York,  1932),  pp.  84-87. 
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social  improvements  broke  the  academic  spell.  Francis  Lieber,  too, 
was  a  political  conservative  in  the  tradition  of  Gros.  He,  too,  was 
Whiggish  in  his  economic  and  social  thinking,  and  his  writings  up- 
held the  virtues  of  a  righteous  middle  class.  Still,  it  is  Lieber,  not 
the  post-Civil  War  moral  philosophers  like  James  McCosh,  to  whom 
the  modern  social  scientist  is  more  closely  related.  Lieber's  works 
bridge  the  nineteenth  century  between  us  and  the  Enlightenment 
moralists  who  sought  a  unified  body  of  knowledge,  a  true  "science" 
of  man,  and  a  pious  though  secular  concept  of  moral  philosophy. 


V 


Francis  Lieber's 
Moral  Philosophy 


DESPITE  his  long  stay,  1835-1856,  at  South  CaroHna  College, 
Francis  Lieber  belongs  with  the  Northern  moral  philosophers.  When 
he  arrived  in  this  country  in  1827  as  an  intellectual  and  political 
refugee  from  Prussia,  his  first  home  was  New  England.  Soon, 
through  his  editorship  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  he  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  scholarly  minded,  Whiggish,  and  so- 
cially prominent  men  of  the  northeast,  including  Nicholas  Biddle, 
George  S.  Hillard,  James  Kent,  Henry  Longfellow,  Joseph  Story, 
Charles  Sumner,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Through- 
out the  ante  bellum  period  he  corresponded  with  these  men  and 
with  other  Northern  gentlemen  about  all  manner  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual problems.  His  interests  were  always  directed  northward 
rather  than  toward  the  closed  society  of  Columbia  and  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  or  toward  the  agrarian  expanse  of  the  Old  South. 
When  he  moved  to  a  professorship  at  Columbia  College  in  New 
York  City  in  1857,  he  was  only  fulfilling  a  long-held  hope  for  a 
Northern  academic  post;  when  he  became  a  leading  propagandist 
for  the  Union  cause,  when  he  acted  as  legal  adviser  and  archivist  for 
the  War  Department,  and  when  he  formulated  a  theory  of  American 
nationalism  that  ultimately  was  as  triumphant  as  were  the  Northern 
armies  in  the  field,  he  was  only  giving  Unionist  expression  to  the 
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nationalistic  desires  he  had  experienced  in  the  German  War  of 
Liberation.^ 

Lieber's  moral  philosophy  is  virtually  a  postulate  that  pervades 
all  his  writings.  It  is  hardly  systematized  at  all;  its  principles,  hke 
those  of  his  nationalism,  as  Merle  Curti  has  pointed  out,^  cannot  be 
found  in  one  of  his  books  more  than  in  any  other.  It  may,  therefore, 
seem  elusive  to  the  modern  reader  who  perhaps  is  looking  more 
for  Lieber's  social  and  political  theories.  But  it  was  nonetheless 
important  to  Lieber.  Although  he  did  not  teach  a  course  specifically 
in  moral  philosophy  at  South  Carolina  College,  he  constantly  used 
and  criticized  moral  philosophy  textbooks  in  his  courses  on  history 
and  political  economy.  In  his  instruction  and  in  his  books  we  have 
the  singular  example  of  a  scholarly  effort  to  break  away  from  the 
theological  atmosphere  and  the  common-sense  precepts  of  pre-Civil 
War  moral  philosophy.  Prodigious  as  were  his  labors  in  marking 
the  way  for  the  thorough,  specialized  scholarship  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  Lieber  still  retained  a  grand  ideal  to  unify  his  vast 
learning  and  to  make  himseff  primarily  a  moral  philosopher. 

Of  course,  Lieber  has  been  called  just  about  everything  that 
scholars  can  call  one  of  their  predecessors  without  committing  aca- 
demic parricide.  He  has  been  variously  represented  as  a  liberal,  a 
nineteenth-century  conservative,  a  nationalist,  an  internationalist,  a 
preacher,  a  reformer,  an  idealist,  a  man  of  practical  bent,  a  middle- 
class  apologist,  and  a  zealous  European  revolutionist;  then  there  has 
been  readier  agreement  that  at  one  time  or  another  he  was  a  scholar, 
political  scientist,  sociologist,  author,  publicist,  political  economist, 
teacher,  historian,  philologist,  penologist,  encyclopedist,  interna- 
tional lawyer,  military  expert,  and  athlete.^  This  variety  will,  I  hope, 

1  Frank  Freidel,  Francis  Lieber,  Nineteenth-Century  Liberal  ( Baton  Rouge, 
1947),  passim;  Joseph  Dorfman  and  R.  G.  Tugwell,  "Francis  Lieber:  German 
Scholar  in  America,"  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  XXX  (Sept.,  Dec,  1938), 
159-190,  267-293. 

2  Merle  Curti,  "Francis  Lieber  and  Nationalism,"  Huntington  Library  Quar- 
terly, IV  (April,  1941),  263-292. 

3  The  works  from  which  I  have  culled  this  list  and  which,  after  those  already 
cited,  have  helped  me  in  writing  this  chapter  are:  B.  E.  Brown,  American  Con- 
servatives: The  Political  Thought  of  Francis  Lieber  and  John  W.  Burgess 
(New  York,  1951);  Ernest  Bruncken,  "Francis  Lieber:  A  Study  of  a  Man 
and  an  Ideal,"  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Geschichtsbldtter,  Jahrbuch  der  Deutsch- 
Amerikanischen  Historischen  Gesellschaft  von  Illinois,  XV   (Chicago,   1915), 
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serve  only  to  emphasize  the  point  of  this  chapter,  not  to  minimize 
it.  Lieber's  several  accomplishments  were  not  mutually  exclusive; 
they  fitted  into  the  larger  design  of  his  moral  philosophy — a  design 
that  was  lost  to  the  view  of  later  academic  specialists. 

Yet  little  need  be  done  to  dislodge  him  from  his  eminence  as  a 
father  of  modern  American  political  scientists  and  sociologists.* 
Although  Lieber's  investigative  procedures  may  not  be  considered 
satisfactorily  scientific  by  modern  sociologists,  his  place  as  their  in- 
tellectual forerunner  is,  on  the  whole,  well  deserved.^  There  was  a 
marked  resemblance  between  the  embryonic  social  sciences  and 
academic  moral  philosophy  in  ante  bellum  America,  as  Gladys  Bry- 
son  so  well  demonstrated.''  The  question  I  will  raise  here  is:  Did  the 
moral  philosopher  in  a  man  such  as  Lieber  actually  become  sec- 
ondary to  the  social  scientist?  Furthermore,  have  we  too  easily  dis- 


7-61;  L.  M.  Brooks,  "Sociology  in  the  Works  of  Francis  Lieber,  Social  Forces, 
VIII  (Dec,  1929),  231-241;  C.  B.  Robson,  "Francis  Lieber's  Theories 
of  Society,  Government,  and  Liberty,"  Journal  of  Politics,  IV  (May,  1942), 
227-249;  "Francis  Lieber's  Nationalism,"  ibid.,  VIII  (Feb.,  1946),  57-73; 
J.  M.  Vincent,  "Francis  Lieber,"  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New 
York,  1933),  XI,  236-238;  H.  W.  Schneider,  A  History  of  American  Philosophy 
(New  York,  1946),  pp.  165-170. 

4  Albion  Small,  "Fifty  Years  of  Sociology  in  tlie  United  States,  1865-1915," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXI  (May,  1916),  721-864;  Brooks,  op.  cit., 
p.  232;  Freidel,  op.  cit,  pp.  146-147,  152,  169. 

^  Lieber  did  not  like  the  word  "sociology,"  but  this  was  based  more  upon 
what  he  thought  was  its  rejection  of  an  individualistic  approach  to  society 
rather  than  upon  whatever  slight  connection  it  may  then  have  had  with  sci- 
entific procedures  ( Freidel,  op.  cit.,  p.  152 ) .  Professor  Freidel  has  noted  Lieber's 
"anthropological"  approach,  which  foreshadowed  the  work  of  William  Graham 
Sumner,  and  Lieber's  replacement  of  theory  by  "a  careful  collection  of  facts" 
{ibid.,  p.  147).  Lieber,  therefore,  did  begin  the  use  of  quantitative  methods 
in  his  investigations,  and  with  his  visits  to  prisons  he  did  employ  a  kind  of 
field  technique.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  this  makes  him  a  social 
"scientist"  in  the  modern  sense — indeed,  the  postulates  of  his  moral  philosophy 
made  his  work  "scientific"  only  in  an  eighteenth-century  sense.  But  I  do  think 
that  his  empirical  approach  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  acknowledged  scientists 
of  society  in  later  decades.  See  also  the  comparison  of  Lieber's  Political  Ethics 
with  Sumner's  Folkways  by  Brooks,  op.  cit. 

6  Gladys  Bryson,  "The  Comparable  Interests  of  the  Old  Moral  Philosophy 
and  the  Modern  Social  Sciences,"  Social  Forces,  XI  (Oct.,  1932),  19-27;  "The 
Emergence  of  the  Social  Sciences  from  Moral  Philosophy,"  International  Journal 
of  Ethics,  XLII  (April,  1932),  304-323;  "Sociology  Considered  as  Moral  Phi- 
losophy," Sociological  Review,  XXIV  (Jan.,  1932),  26-36;  Man  and  Society: 
The  Scottish  Inquiry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Princeton,  1945),  ch.  9. 
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missed  moral  philosophy  as  a  characteristic  of  the  newborn  social 
sciences,  and  have  we  too  lightly  concluded  that  the  technical  dis- 
memberment of  moral  philosophy  as  an  academic  subject  into  the 
modern  courses  in  the  social  sciences  meant  the  resignation  of  moral 
philosophy  among  social  scientists?  Lieber's  thought  alone  can  give 
us  no  conclusive  answer  to  these  questions,  but  it  may  tell  us  whether 
they  are  well  founded. 


II 

As  a  key  to  the  inquiry  let  us  recall  Lieber's  writings  and  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  prison  reform  movement  of  the  1830's  and  1840's.  Al- 
though he  was  not  an  activist  in  this  field  in  the  way  that  his  friends 
Roberts  Vaux  and,  to  some  extent,  Dorothea  Dix  were,  it  is  here  that 
his  ideas  on  man,  the  state,  and  the  ethics  of  society  were  most  ef- 
fectively put  into  practice.  They  were  not  the  fresh  ideas  of  a  crea- 
tive mind  as  much  as  they  were  the  systematization  of  a  partially 
Kantian  moral  philosophy  around  the  demands  for  criminal  punish- 
ment under  more  humane  prison  conditions  in  America.  Instead  of 
leading  the  fight  for  "mild  laws — firm  judges — calm  punishments," 
he  gave  it  an  intellectual  foundation.  He  was  a  propagandizer  for 
prisons  on  the  Philadelphia  plan  ( uninterrupted  solitary  confinement 
at  labor),  as  opposed  to  the  Auburn  plan  (solitary  confinement  at 
night  and  joint  labor  by  day  ).^  His  polemical  writings  in  this  dispute, 
which  indeed  became  international,  were  demonstrations  of  the  in- 
traparty  fervor  with  which  reformers  in  his  day  battled  one  another 
over  means  of  reform.  They  were  as  well  precise  attempts  to  codify 
the  moral  and  social  results  of  a  particular  form  of  prison  discipline. 

Lieber  always  wanted  to  write  a  systematic  treatise  on  penology, 

"^  Freidel,  op.  cit.,  p.  100.  A  discussion  of  the  theories  and  personahties  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  these  tvi'o  methods  of  incarceration  may  be  found 
in  Blake  McKelvey,  American  Prisons:  A  Study  in  American  Social  History 
Prior  to  1915  (Chicago,  1936);  O.  F.  Lewis,  The  Development  of  American 
Prisons  and  Prison  Customs,  1776-1845  (Albany,  1922);  and  in  A.  F.  Tyler, 
Freedom's  Ferment:  Phases  of  American  Social  History  to  1860  (Minneapolis, 
1944),  pp.  274-283.  Two  discussions  of  the  problem  by  moral  philosophers 
in  Lieber's  day  were:  Jasper  Adams,  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1837),  pp.  480-485,  and  [Francis  Wayland],  "Prison  Discipline," 
NoHh  American  Review,  XLIX  (July,  1839),  1-43. 
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a  word  he  seems  to  have  coined.®  But  he  never  got  around  to  it  be- 
cause he  thought  no  pubHsher  would  take  the  book.^  However,  his 
lengthy  exposition  and  defense  of  the  Philadelphia  prison  system  in 
the  appendix  to  his  Encyclopaedia  Americana  (1833),  his  English 
translation,  introduction,  and  notes  to  G.  de  Beaumont  and  A.  de 
Toqueville  [sic].  On  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States, 
and  Its  Application  in  France  (1833),  his  systematic  discussion  of 
the  entire  subject  in  A  Popular  Essay  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law  .  .  . 
( 1838 ) ,  and  briefer  but  more  penetrating  comments  on  state  punish- 
ment in  special  pamphlets  and  in  his  monumental  textbooks,  particu- 
larly in  A  Manual  of  Political  Ethics  (1838-1839)  and  appendixes 
to  On  Civil  Liberty  And  Self -Government  (1859) — all  these  made 
him  the  acknowledged  American  theorist  in  the  field. 

His  intellectual  vanity  ( for  he  was  always  seeking  and  reveling  in 
the  approbation  of  distinguished  men)  was  soothed  by  the  wel- 
come given  his  first  endeavors  in  the  subject.  For  example,  the  great 
Quaker  reformer,  Roberts  Vaux,  whose  name  had  appeared  on  the 
dedicatory  page  of  the  Beaumont  and  Tocqueville  translation,  gave 
Lieber  the  accolade  of  "scholar,  &  a  gentleman,  at  once  known,  & 
respected  throughout  the  republic  of  letters,"  and  he  told  Lieber 
that  though  he  had  grave  reservations  about  the  "frequently  incor- 
rect representations"  and  the  "sometimes  .  .  .  totally  unsound" 
reasoning  of  Beaumont  and  Tocqueville  concerning  the  Pennsyl- 
vania plan,  Lieber 's  "annotations  happily  have  always  aided  the 
reader  to  juster  conclusions." 

For  thy  own  part  of  the  work  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  &  consider 
it  one  of  the  ablest  essays  on  the  subject  philosophically  examined,  which 
has  yet  appeared.  I  wish  to  see  thee  treat  this  great  subject  still  more 
fully.  Thy  view  of  the  pardoning  system  is  most  sound,  and  until  our 
legislature,  &  people,  are  prepared  to  adopt  a  rule  of  action  such  as  thee 
proposes,  the  Penal  Code  will  be  incomplete,  &  in  too  great  a  degree 
inoperative.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  &  a  mild,  (and  as  I  reason  there- 
fore), a  more  powerful  jurisprudence  &  prison  discipline,  I  trust  thy 
work  will  be  universally  read.^° 

8  Freidel,  op.  cit.,  p.  lOln. 

9  Letter  to  Dorothea  Dix,  Nov.  5,  1846,  Dix  MSS,  Houghton  Library,  Har- 
vard University. 

1"  Roberts  Vaux  to  Lieber,  Sept.  22,  1833,  Lieber  Papers,  Johns  Hopkins. 
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Chancellor  James  Kent,  that  Olympian  conservative,  wrote  to  him: 
"I  cannot  say  I  disagree  with  you  on  any  Point.  You  are  such  a  tem- 
perate &  reasonable  reformer,  &  so  free  from  all  ultra  Reform  &  fa- 
naticism, that  I  cannot  help  according  with  your  Conclusions."  ^^ 
Likewise,  Joseph  Story  told  Lieber  that  he  generally  concurred  in 
the  published  opinions  and  that  the  translation  "should  be  in  every 
American  Library."  ^- 

With  this  encouragement,  Lieber  plunged  into  the  midst  of  prison 
reform:  he  visited  prisons;  he  became  acquainted  with  Samuel  Wood, 
Quaker  warden  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary,  with  Louis 
Dwight,  zealous  advocate  of  the  Auburn  plan  and  prime  mover  of 
tlie  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  and  even  with  Elam  Lynds, 
notorious  disciplinarian  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  where  he  under- 
went the  lash  the  better  to  observe  its  effects.  Along  with  Miss  Dix, 
whom  he  later  addressed  affectionately  as  "Principessa  della  Re- 
publica,"  ^^  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association.^*  Of  course  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  and  he  never 
missed  a  chance  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  Philadelphia  plan,  even 
with  Frederick  William  IV  on  a  hurried  trip  to  Prussia  in  1844.^^ 
And  if  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  Philadelphia  plan  into  South 
Carolina's  medieval  prison  system  were  fruitless  because  of  stubborn 
opposition  among  planter-legislators  to  "Northern  humbuggery,"  ^*^ 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  increasing  interest  and  his  busy  pen  that  the 
Philadelphia  plan  survived  in  the  North  before  the  Civil  War  despite 
attacks  on  it  for  its  comparatively  greater  expense  over  the  Auburn 
system.^'^ 

1^  Kent  to  Lieber,  Sept.  2,  1833,  in  interieaved  copy  of  Beaumont  and 
Tocqueville,  On  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States  (Philadelphia, 
1833),  Lieber  Papers,  Johns  Hopkins.  Cf.  T.  S.  Perry,  ed.,  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Francis  Lieber  (Boston,  1882),  p.  155. 

12  Story  to  Lieber,  Oct.  2,  1833,  in  interleaved  copy  of  Beaumont  and  Tocque- 
ville, op.  cit.  Lieber  Papers,  Johns  Hopkins. 

13  Lieber  to  Dorothea  Dix,  Feb.  2,  1854,  Dix  MSS. 
"  Lieber  to  Dorothea  Dix,  Nov.  5,  1846,  Dix  MSS. 
15  Freidel,  op.  cit.,  p.  217  and  ch.  6. 

^^  Ibid.,  p.  260.  Cf.  Francis  Leiber  [sic].  Letter  to  His  Excellency  Patrick 
Noble,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Penitentiary  System  ( [Columbia, 
S.C.?],  1839),  p.  38. 

1^  Cf .  Francis  Lieber,  A  Popular  Essay  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law  .  .  .  ( Phila- 
delphia, 1838),  pp.  67-68;  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
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With  none  of  our  ante  bellum  academicians,  however,  was  the  life 
of  the  mind  so  relentless,  persevering,  and  demanding  as  with  Lieber. 
Hand  in  hand  with  his  activities  to  alleviate  prison  ills,  he  was  carry- 
ing on  within  himself  a  constant  intellectual  probing,  almost  a  debate, 
concerning  a  philosophy  of  social  punishment.  One  has  only  to  wade 
into  the  mass  of  Lieber's  papers  at  the  Henry  Huntington  Library 
to  be  at  once  immersed  in  the  memoranda,  notations,  and  philologi- 
cal comments  of  this  tireless,  German-trained  scholar  in  search  of 
intellectual  truths  with  which  to  clarify  his  penal  philosophy.  All  of 
American  society — a  society  whose  literary  members  had  received 
him  warmly — was  his  oyster.  He  studied  it  and  learned  from  it  just 
as  he  learned  from  history.  He  pursued  its  various  byways  endlessly 
so  that  he  might  arrive  at  systematic  presentations  of  republican  gov- 
ernments and  politics,  customs  and  folkways.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  anticipated  William  Graham  Sumner  as  a  sociologist.^®  Surely 
he  did;  and  he  anticipated  Albion  Small  in  sociology,"  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey  and  John  W.  Burgess  in  political  science,-"  Thor- 
stein  Veblen  with  an  institutional  interpretation  of  our  culture,-^ 
and  the  St.  Louis  Hegelians  in  formulating  a  theory  of  American 
nationalism  founded  upon  German  ideaUsm.^^ 

But  Lieber  did  not  investigate  the  separate  disciplines  of  the  com- 
ing social  sciences  or  specific  American  institutions  such  as  prisons 
and  penal  codes  as  substantively  isolated  fields  of  inquiry.  His 
method  was  "scientific,"  that  is,  scientific  according  to  the  canons 
of  scholarly  research  laid  down  for  him  by  the  German  rationalist 
and  conservative  historian,  Barthold  Niebuhr.-^  But  he  was  contin- 
ually seeking  to  relate  whatever  intellectual  truths  he  found  to  a 
paradigm  of  individual  morality  and  social  ethics.  Here  he  stood 
at  once  apart  from  contemporary  academic  moral  philosophers  whose 
systems  were  based  upon  theological  presuppositions,  yet  he  was 

mittee  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  Relative  to  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Philadelphia,  .  .  .  1835  (Harrisburg,  1835),  pp.  28-37;  Lewis,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  233-252;  Freidel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  101-104. 

IS  Brooks,  op.  cit.,  p.  236;  Freidel,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

19  Small,  op.  cit.,  pp.  728-729.  20  Brown,  op.  cit.,  ch.  7. 

21  Dorfman  and  Tugwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 

22  Schneider,  op.  cit.,  pp.  179-184;  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  175;  T.  I.  Cook  and 
A.  B.  Leavelle,  "German  Idealism  and  American  Theories  of  the  Democratic 
Community,"  Journal  of  Politics,  V  (Aug.,  1943),  213-236. 

23  Freidel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-40. 
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close  to  them  in  that  he  still  held  a  moral  philosophy,  but  one  that 
in  its  general  outline  followed  Kant  in  viewing  societies  as  histori- 
cally developed  and  ethics  as  grounded  upon  man's  reflective  ex- 
perience.^* 

In  short,  Lieber  possessed  a  moral  philosophy,  while  the  orthodox 
moral  philosophers  of  his  day,  with  their  rather  inflexible  dogma  of 
duty  to  man  and  to  God,  were  possessed  by  theirs.  Society  enriched 
Lieber 's  moral  philosophy;  the  clerical  moral  philosophers  demanded 
that  their  increasingly  sectarian  moral  philosophy  enrich  society — 
something  that  could  not  be  done  just  before  the  Civil  War.  Un- 
questionably, the  concept  of  duty  lay  at  the  core  of  Lieber's  ideas 
just  as  it  was  the  center  of  other  moral  philosophies — Lieber  claimed 
as  his  own  the  epigram  "No  Right  without  its  Duty;  No  Duty  with- 
out its  Right."  -^  But  his  version  of  history,  if  not  his  picture  of  human 
nature,  put  man  in  a  "jural"  society,  the  exposition  of  which,  through 
the  use  of  experience,  went  beyond  the  postulates  of  the  orthodox. 

With  perhaps  more  objectivity  and  surely  with  brighter  scholarly 
equipment  than  a  Francis  Way  land  or  a  Mark  Hopkins,  Lieber's 
works  branched  out  into  all  the  fields  of  social  inquiry.  But  this  is 
really  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  something  which  chroni- 
clers of  our  social  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  Gladys  Bryson,^^ 

24  Francis  Lieber,  On  History  and  Political  Economy,  as  Necessary  Branches 
of  Superior  Education  in  Free  States.  An  Inaugural  Address  .  .  .  (Charleston, 
1836),  pp.  9-18;  The  Ancient  and  the  Modern  Teacher  of  Politics.  An  Intro- 
ductory Discourse  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  State,  .  .  .  Law  School  of 
Columbia  College  (New  York,  1859),  pp.  9-11;  Cook  and  Leavelle,  op.  cit., 
p.  221;  Brooks,  op.  cit,  pp.  234-235;  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  7,  ch.  7. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  other  writers  that  Lieber  as  a  student  in  Berhn 
greatly  admired  Friedrich  D.  E.  Schleiermacher  and  that  there  are  similarities 
in  his  thought  to  that  of  the  German  theologian.  See,  for  example,  Freidel, 
op.  cit.,  p.  154n.  In  his  social  philosophy,  Schleiermacher,  like  Lieber,  did 
indeed  stress  the  importance  of  the  individual,  and  both  men  were  eclectic 
in  their  philosophy  But  the  roots  of  Schleiermacher's  philosophy  can  be  traced 
to  Spinoza  as  well  as  to  Kant.  Lieber's  intellectual  connection  is  chiefly  with 
Kant.  Schleiermacher's  ethics  has  an  ontological  basis;  Lieber's  moral  nature 
of  man,  like  Kant's,  is  an  a  priori  principle  that  is  not  purposefully  theistic. 

"^  Notes  on  Fallacies  of  American  Protectionists,  4th  ed.  (New  York,  1870), 
frontis.;  Manual  of  Political  Ethics  Designed  Chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Colleges 
and  Students  at  Law  (Boston,  1838-39),  bk.  II,  chs.  4-6;  D.  C.  Gilman,  ed., 
Reminiscences,  Addresses,  and  Essays  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1881),  I,  264-265; 
Freidel,  op.  cit.,  p.  154.  Cf.  Immanuel  Kant,  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  trans.  Otto  Manthey-Zorn  (New  York,  1938),  pp.  12-16. 

26  Gladys  Bryson,  "Emergence  of  Social  Sciences,"  p.  306. 
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have  not  been  eager  to  perceive.  What  orthodox  moral  philosophers 
and  Lieber  had  in  common  was  the  idea  of  a  unified  science  of  man. 
They  and  he  wanted  ethical  principle  as  the  framework  for  such  a 
science.  Unlike  most  of  the  academic  moral  philosophers,  Lieber 
was  no  theologian;  he  surely  was  no  sectarian,  and  he  evaded  that 
entrance  to  moral  philosophy  just  as  he  avoided  "the  sickly  religious 
and  sentimental  view"  of  penology.-^  Yet  he  was  a  religious  man,  and 
the  fact  that  his  ethical  philosophy  was  Kantian  made  him  no  less  a 
moral  philosopher  than  orthodox  academicians  whose  philosophical 
ideas  swam  in  the  shallow  pool  of  Scottish  common-sense  realism, 
where  their  Protestant  theology  would  not  be  endangered. 

It  is  easy  to  make  too  great  claims  for  a  connection  between  Lieber 
and  Immanuel  Kant.  Joseph  Blau  has  observed  that  not  until  the 
1850's  did  the  academic  philosophers,  generally  speaking,  show 
some  consideration  for  Kantian  philosophy  in  their  modifications  of 
Scottish  common-sense,  and  Kant  did  not  take  hold  among  philoso- 
phers in  this  country  until  after  the  Civil  War.^^  Lieber,  to  be  sure, 
was  eclectic  in  his  philosophy,  and,  with  his  mixture  of  historical  ra- 
tionalism and  nationalistic  idealism,  he  serves  as  a  kind  of  transition 
point  in  American  political  thought  in  the  way  that  Kant's  thought 
is  a  kind  of  philosophical  link  between  the  centuries  of  rationalism 
and  idealism.  Lieber's  kinship  with  Kant  is  brought  out  in  his  revolt 
against  the  "mechanism"  of  the  Lockian  tradition,  wherein  indi- 
vidual experiences  are  unrelated  to  the  current  of  history.  Then, 
with  his  emphasis  upon  the  concept  of  duty  as  a  moral  imperative 
and  with  his  idea  of  the  spiritual  and  organic  character  of  the  state, 
he  goes  further  along  the  broad  stream  of  Kantian  political  thought.^^ 


Ill 

The  necessary  relationship  between  ethics  and  law  was  the  key- 
stone to  Lieber's  science  of  man.  Using  this  keystone  in  his  search 
for  a  philosophy  of  penal  law,  he  built  a  massive  structure  with 
philological  and  legal  precision  in  his  textbooks  and  essays.  These 
are  still  available  in  college  libraries  for  anyone  who  wants  to  witness 
the  construction — indeed,  the  second  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Politi- 

27  Life  and  Letters  p.  112.  28  glau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92  S.,  206  ff. 

29  Cook  and  Leavelle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  216,  221-222. 
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col  Ethics  was  revised  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  as  recently  as  1910. 
But  sometimes  teachers  give  the  best  of  their  thought  most  clearly 
and  succinctly  to  their  students.  In  discussing  and  rejecting  parts 
of  William  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  in  his 
classes  at  South  Carolina  College,  Lieber  rehearsed  his  philosophy  of 
punishment. 

First  of  all,  Lieber  told  his  classes,  the  state  is  a  moral  society. 
Therefore,  it  must  protect  both  its  moral  character  and  the  rights  of 
its  individual  citizens.  Since  the  state  is  responsible  only  for  acts, 
not  sins,  criminal  acts  must  be  punished.  Then  where  does  the  state 
obtain  its  right  to  inflict  punishments?  Surely,  not  from  the  principle 
of  expediency,  Lieber  claimed,  for  according  to  this  principle  guilty 
persons  could  be  punished  only  when  it  was  "expedient"  without 
reference  to  the  offense!  Expediency,  furthermore,  does  not  offer  us  a 
standard  of  punishment.  Nor  can  plain  thoughtlessness,  he  reasoned, 
be  punished  like  guilt,  for  thoughtlessness  cannot  be  revenged 
or  even  atoned  for.  Atonement  "is  of  a  purely  moral  or  reUgious 
character  and  belongs  to  the  conscience  common  to  God."  ^°  And 
the  state  cannot  punish  merely  to  amend  a  culprit,  for,  he  continued, 
if  an  offender  were  already  amended,  he  could  not  be  punished  at 
all,  while  a  prisoner  who  would  not  reform  would  have  to  be  kept 
forever  in  prison.  Where,  then,  do  we  look  for  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  punishments  are  made? 

According  to  one  student,  who  kept  a  clear  record  of  Lieber's 
teaching,  society  should  build  its  philosophy  of  punishment  in  the 
following  way: 

The  offender  lays  himself  open  to  the  infliction  of  a  suffrance,  an  evil, 
by  having  committed  an  evil,  a  wrong  to  others:  or  by  having  trespassed 
his  rights.  According  to  the  principle  which  is  deeply  planted  in  every 
soul  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  moral  government,  namely 
evil  for  evil,  and  good  for  good  (retaliation,  lextalionis) :  and  the  state 
makes  use  of  this  acquired  right  to  retaliate,  because  it  is  its  duty  to 
protect,  that  is:  to  protect,  first,  the  state  as  a  moral  society;  and  its  moral 
character  would  be  lost  if  wrong  were  not  to  meet  with  suffrance:  and 
secondly,  to  protect  each  individual  in  his  just  rights.  .  .  .  Punishments, 
therefore,  which  harden  both  society  and  offender  are  wanton  cruelty. 

30  F.  D.  Quash  [class  of  1847  at  South  Carolina  College],  "Paley  and  Pohti- 
cal  Ethics,"  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington. 
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.  .  .  The  coarser  the  Society,  the  coarser  also  will  be  the  punishments: 
The  more  advanced  Society  is,  the  less  brutal  ought  to  be  the  punish- 
ment. The  history  of  punishments  is  one  of  the  running  threads  of  the 
history  of  civilization.  .  .  .  Punishments,  being  the  acts  of  the  State, 
ought  to  be  grave  not  ludicrous,  dignified  and  cahn.  They  ought  to  con- 
sist rather  in  a  privation  of  some  good  than  in  the  actual  infliction  of 
some  evil.^^ 

With  regard  to  the  broad  outline  of  Lieber's  moral  philosophy, 
there  are  two  points  in  these  assertions  that  need  emphasis:  its  re- 
jection of  a  utilitarian  philosophy,  and  its  relation  to  a  Kantian  theory 
of  punishment  that  became  part  of  the  philosophy  of  nineteenth- 
century  American  law. 

As  to  the  first,  Lieber  once  reminded  himself  in  his  private  mixture 
of  German  and  English,  "Wir  sind  Keine  Advocaten  of  Expedi- 
ence"; ^~  and  again,  with  a  view  to  the  theological  utilitarianism  of 
William  Paley,  "Paley  has  carried  the  theory  of  expediency  farthest, 
and  become  atrocious."  ^^  With  most  of  the  reformers  of  his  day, 
Lieber  was  acquainted  with  the  utilitarian  penal  codes  of  Edward 
Livingston,  and  he  had  met  old  Jeremy  Bentham  once  in  England. 
It  has  even  been  asserted,  moreover,  that  Lieber's  works  had  "a  cer- 
tain pragmatism"  in  them  due  to  their  eclecticism.^*  But  with  Lieber, 
as  with  most  Americans  then  and  since,  there  was  an  important 
difference  between  a  utilitarian  approach  to  life  and  the  adoption 
of  utilitarianism  as  a  philosophy.  To  be  sure,  Lieber  was  eclectic 
— he  mixed  the  Kantian  idea  of  man  as  a  moral  being  in  his  social 
relationships  with  the  historical  rationalism  of  Niebuhr  and  J.  C. 
Bluntschli.^^  But  the  common-sense  moral  philosophers,  whose  phi- 
losophy was  essentially  intuitive  and  far  from  pragmatic,  were 
eclectic  too.^''  And  admittedly,  like  the  Benthamites,  he  did  sum- 
mon up  the  test  of  experience  for  his  political  philosophy;  but  if  his 
science  of  man  sometimes  used  the  language  of  utilitarianism,  the 

31  Ibid.  These  arguments  are  scattered  throughout  Lieber's  Popular  Essay. 
22  "Notes  on  Penology,"  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington. 

33  In  an  interleaved  copy  of  Popular  Essay,  Lieber  Papers,  Johns  Hopkins. 

34  C.  B.  Robson,  "Francis  Lieber's  Theories  of  Society,  Government,  and 
Liberty,"  p.  242. 

35  J.  C.  Bluntschli,  "Lieber's  Service  to  Political  Science  and  International 
Law,"  in  Reminiscences,  II,  7-14;  Cook  and  Leavelle,  op.  cit.,  p.  221. 

3<5  R.  B.  Perry,  Characteristically  American  (New  York,  1949),  pp.  47-48. 
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pleasure-pain  device  was  not  his  ultimate  criterion  of  individual,  let 
alone  social,  happiness.  In  his  Manual  of  Political  Ethics  he  wrote: 

We  are  ordained  to  be  men,  and  not  to  be  impelled  in  morals  in  a  similar 
way  as  we  have  seen  that  the  animal  is  by  its  senses.  Man,  under  all 
circumstances,  should  guide  his  volition  by  the  action  of  the  reflecting 
intellect.  There  is  a  pain  we  feel  at  having  done  wrong — ^who  would  say 
he  never  felt  it?  But  this  very  pain,  or  the  pleasure  in  good  actions,  is 
subject  to  reflection.  We  have  then  to  cultivate  the  original  consciousness 
of  right  and  wrong  by  reflection.  Man  does  not  Uve  long,  even  in  the 
rudest  stages  of  society,  without  feehng  approval  or  disapproval  at  cer- 
tain actions  independently  of  their  judiciousness  or  expediency.  These 
actions  are  gradually  made  the  subject  of  reflection,  the  character  of  this 
approval  or  disapproval  is  meditated  upon,  and  finally  man  arrives  at 
certain  ethic  results,  clearly  represented  to  his  mind.^'^ 

This  appeal  to  man's  "reflecting  intellect"  is  an  echoing  of  Kantian 
moral  philosophy.^^  If  it  is  nearer  to  German  idealism  than  it  is  to 
Scottish  intuitionism,  this  does  not  draw  it  closer  to  American  prag- 
matism. 

As  for  the  relationship  of  Kantian  ethics  to  his  penological  views, 
Lieber  would  make  the  prisoner  a  reflecting  man.  "It  seems  to  me," 
he  wrote  to  Vaux,  "that  the  beauty  of  Solit.  Confinement  consists 
greatly  in  its  forcing  the  prisoner  to  think,  to  abandon  his  thought- 
lessness— so  great  a  source  of  crime.  And  if  so,  we  ought  to  promote 
by  all  possible  means  this  new  turn  of  the  prisoner's  mind  by  giving 
food  to  his  new  disposition.  To  make  a  prisoner  thinking  is  half 
reforming  him."  ^^  Solitude  under  the  eremitic  ( Philadelphia )  sys- 
tem must  be  "accompanied  by  advice";  so  Lieber  would  put  "a 
plain  catechism  of  politics"  into  prisoners'  hands  to  make  them  better 
citizens,  and  he  would  give  them  parts  of  the  Bible  and  a  'Taook 
of  contemplation  and  prayers."  *°  A  system  of  solitude  and  peni- 
tence would,  he  predicted  to  Miss  Dix,  "become  in  due  time  the 

3^^  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  bk.  I,  ch.  3,  sec.  21. 

28  Cf.  ibid.,  bk.  I,  ch.  3,  sec.  22;  Theodore  Meyer  Greene,  ed.,  Kant  Selections 
(New  York,  1929),  pp.  289-294. 

39  Jan.  11,  1833,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

*o  Quash,  op.  cit.;  Lieber  to  Vaux,  Jan.  11,  1833.  He  thought  the  Philadelphia 
system,  to  be  perfect,  would  require  a  schoolmaster,  "to  teach  reading  and 
morals  to  the  convicts"  (Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-35). 
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prevailing  system  of  punishment  with  all  the  nations  who  form  the 
civilized  race  of  the  earth."  *^ 

If  Lieber  was  unduly  optimistic  about  the  potentialities  of  moral 
education  among  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement,  he  was  not 
overly  sanguine  about  the  effectiveness  of  general  education  in  pre- 
venting crime.  "As  if  all  crime  was  committed  by  the  poor!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "As  if  education,  even  the  best,  could  exterminate  pas- 
sion!" *2  Education  "in  a  considerable  degree"  prevents  crime,  but 
by  increasing  civilization  it  also  increases  the  opportunity  for  crime; 
then  once  a  criminal  is  imprisoned,  society  has  no  right  "to  let  him 
become  worse  than  he  was  when  we  told  him  that  he  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  personal  liberty."  *^  Lieber  was  posing  a  problem  that 
we  still  have  not  answered  satisfactorily:  "Either  we  must  huzzah  for 
Draco  and  hang  all — but  really  hang  and  not  sentence  and  pardon 
...  or  we  must  consider  prisons,  and  what  to  do  with  them."  ** 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  this  problem  for  our  society  is  indeed  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  lex  talionis,  that  Lieber  emphasized 
to  his  students.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  moral  issue  involved,  with 
which  Americans  occasionally  choose  to  concern  themselves,  par- 
ticularly regarding  capital  punishment.  If  our  Calvinistic  ethical 
heritage  helped  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of  the  lex  talionis 
into  its  conspicuous  place  in  nineteenth-century  American  law,  the 
Kantian  philosophy  of  punishment  was  nonetheless  responsible  for 
sustaining  the  broad  concept  of  legal  retribution  as  historically 
respectable  with  our  students  of  jurisprudence,  assuredly  at  first 
with  Lieber.*^  For  the  lex  talionis  was,  in  principle,  a  necessary  part 

41  June  17,  1846,  Dix  MSS. 

42  Lieber  to  Dorothea  Dix,  Nov.  5,  1846,  Dix  MSS. 

43  Ibid.;  cf.  Lieber,  Remarks  on  the  Relation  between  Education  and  Crime, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.D.  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1835), 
pp.  6,  13;  Freidel,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

44  Lieber  to  Dorothea  Dix,  Nov.  5,  1846,  Dix  MSS.  Cf.  George  Wilson  Pier- 
son,  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont  in  America  (New  York,  1938),  p.  702. 

45  The  writings  of  Roscoe  Pound  are  particularly  relevant  here.  See  his  essays 
on  Puritanism  and  the  law  and  on  the  philosophy  of  law  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law  (Boston,  1921),  lectures  II,  VI; 
"The  Philosophy  of  Law  in  America,"  Archiv  fiir  Rechts  und  Wirtschaftsphi- 
losophie,  VII  (1913-14),  221-223;  Interpretations  of  Legal  History  (New 
York,  1923),  pp.  28-30. 
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of  the  Kantian  social  philosophy,*''  and  Lieber,  like  Kant,  found 
this  obligation  of  society  rooted  in  ancient  (Greek  and  Roman) 
law.  He  was  helping  to  revise  the  time-honored  role  of  natural  law 
into  a  concept  of  legal  ethics  developed  through  the  history  of  west- 
ern jurisprudence.*^  Writing  with  the  philological  exactitude  that 
gave  his  works  their  brilliance  and  authority,  Lieber  acquiesced  in 
the  law  of  retaliation,  although  in  Kantian  vein  he  made  clear  its 
social,  not  individual,  nature.*® 

Is  it  begging  the  question  to  say  that  Lieber  was  a  moral  phi- 
losopher when  he  so  adamantly  accepted  the  principle  of  retaliation 
that  has  often  been  the  subject  of  heated  ethical  debate?  To  ask  this 
of  Lieber,  or  for  that  matter  to  ask  it  of  any  of  the  moral  philosophers, 
may  only  serve  to  stress  and  not  to  clear  up  a  confusion  in  ideas. 
One  does  not  have  to  advocate  only  uncontroversial  points  of  social 
ethics,  if  indeed  there  are  any,  in  order  to  be  an  inquirer  in  the 
field  of  moral  philosophy.  Lieber  recognized  this,  and  seeking  "the 
truth"  was  his  cherished  pastime.*^  If  our  views  regarding  the  justice 
of  the  idea  of  retribution  in  the  lex  talionis  have  changed,  this  does 
not  deny  him  his  place  as  a  seeker  after  ethical  principles  for  men 
in  society.  The  native  American  moral  philosophers  of  his  day, 
whose  concepts  of  justice  were  flavored  with  Puritan  righteousness, 

46Immanuel  Kant,  Werke,  Akademie  Ausgabe  (Berlin,  1907),  VI,  331-332. 
Cf.  A.  C.  Ewing,  The  Morality  of  Punishment  (London,  1929),  pp.  15-17. 

47Roscoe  Pound,  Law  and  Morals,  2d  ed.  (Chapel  Hill,  1926),  pp.  9-11; 
B.  F.  Wright,  American  Interpretations  of  Natural  Law:  A  Study  in  the  History 
of  Natural  Law  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1931),  pp.  262-266.  The  train  of  Lieber's 
thought  regarding  natural  law  is  illustrated  briefly  by  the  following:  "It  was 
impossible,  according  to  the  course  of  political  civilisation,  that  antiquity 
should  have  elevated  itself  to  the  great  idea  of  an  independent  judiciary;  nor 
have  the  moderns  discovered  the  truth  by  abstract  reasoning  on  natural  law. 
We  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  peculiar  political  development  of  the  European 
race  through  the  lawless  times  of  feudalism,  and  the  elevated  views  of  the 
moral  character  of  man,  raised  by  Christianity  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
closely  connected  with  increased  population"  (Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  I, 
393-394). 

48  Popular  Essay,  pp.  20-33.  He  wrote  that  the  individual  "is  by  his  nature 
a  member  of  the  state,  and  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  natural  right  to 
pay  injury  with  injury,  because  each  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  an  interference  with  itself,  or  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  itself,  as  soon 
as  the  rightful  state  of  things  has  been  disturbed"  (ibid.,  p.  26). 

*9  On  the  portal  of  his  home  in  New  York  City,  Lieber  inscribed  the  motto, 
Patria  cara,  carior  libertas.  Veritas  carissima  (Reminiscences,  I,  12). 
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were  just  as  insistent  as  he  upon  the  law  of  punishment,  and  few 
in  America  then  would  challenge  their  claim  to  moral  correctness. 
Lieber,  moreover,  put  this  problem  in  a  brighter  light  than  most  of 
them  by  announcing  the  intimacy  of  society  and  ethics  and  by 
explaining  that  it  was  the  duty  of  organized  society  to  protect  its 
individual  members  and  itself  in  exercising  the  concept  of  the  lex 
talionis.  If  we  can  agree  to  his  premise  in  political  theory,  his  was 
indeed  the  work  of  a  moral  philosopher  in  the  most  useful,  if  not 
the  most  profound,  sense. 

Still,  there  is  the  question  of  Lieber 's  intellectual  honesty,  which 
if  it  is  found  wanting,  may  leave  some  of  his  polemical  writings  on 
prison  reform  open  to  question  of  fact  rather  than  lessen  his  stature 
as  a  moral  philosopher.  It  should  be  admitted  that  the  evangelical 
fervor  of  secular  life  and  reform  movements  in  Lieber's  America  did 
not  always  foster  intellectual  honesty  even  if  it  were  prized.  Lieber, 
for  example,  would  perhaps  have  been  more  intellectually  honest 
had  he  not  cluttered  up  Beaumont's  and  Tocqueville's  dispassionate 
study  of  American  prisons  with  his  essays  and  statistics  favoring  the 
Philadelphia  plan.^°  Most  crusaders,  however,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  moral  philosophers  in  public  affairs  before  the  Civil  War,  pur- 
sued their  enterprises  with  a  fixedness  of  purpose.  Intransigence 
gave  Lieber's  pleas  for  the  Philadelphia  system  a  short  term,  not  a 
long  range,  advantage.  From  the  standpoint  of  effective  conse- 
quences, which  sometimes  add  a  lustre  to  intellectually  honest  inten- 
tions, the  humane  operation  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Peniten- 
tiary, as  against  the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  at  Auburn,  did 
demonstrate  a  superior  moral  philosophy,  regardless  of  the  Phila- 
delphia plan's  greater  expense  and  the  questionable  allegation  that 
it  soon  promoted  insanity  among  constantly  isolated  men.^^  But 
over  the  long  run  its  potential  weaknesses  became  fact:  there  was 

^°  Cf .,  Pierson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  708-709.  Lieber's  additions,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  won  its  leading  supporters  away  from  the  Auburn  system.  The 
indefatigible  Louis  Dwight  of  Boston  saw  to  this,  and  at  least  two  academic 
moral  philosophers,  writing  on  the  controversy,  slightly  favored  the  Auburn 
plan  (Adams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  480-485;  Wayland,  "Prison  Discipline,"  pp.  18, 
38-43).  The  honesty  of  Lieber's  judgments  regarding  his  own  situation  in 
South  Carolina  is  discussed  by  D.  W.  HoUis,  University  of  South  Carolina 
(Columbia,  1951),  I,  ch.  10. 

51  Pierson,  op.  cit.,  p.  709;  Beaumont  and  Tocqueville,  op.  cit.,  p.  296;  Lewis, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  246-249. 
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an  unwillingness  on  Lieber's  part  to  bend  the  moral  philosophy  in 
the  idea  o£  separate  confinement  to  the  later  penological  designs  for 
social  intercourse  among  prisoners. ^^  This  is  the  severest  comment 
upon  the  ultimate  adequacy  of  his  moral  philosophy,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  shows  us  the  primacy  of  an  adamant  moral  philosophy 
in  his  thinking. 

The  Philadelphia  system  was  far  from  perfect;  but  if  the  Auburn 
system  made  more  "obedient  citizens,"  in  its  first  years  the  plan 
that  Lieber  espoused  made,  as  Beaumont  and  Tocqueville  com- 
mented, "more  honest  men."  ^^  This  is  primarily  what  the  Quaker 
prison  reformers  of  Philadelphia  and  Lieber  were  after.  That  man 
is  "endowed  with  a  moral  character"  was  axiomatic  with  Lieber.^* 
Helping  the  transgressor  of  society's  laws  to  discover  this  attribute 
in  himself  during  his  solitary  confinement  was  the  purpose  of  Lieber's 
penological  efforts.  This  premise  of  the  moral  man  was  the  point 
at  which  he  started  to  investigate  other  problems  in  the  burgeoning 
social  sciences.  Indeed,  it  was  the  pith  of  his  unified  "science"  of 
society,  and  in  its  very  emphasis  upon  an  ethical  principle  it  made 
his  science  of  man  a  moral  philosophy. 

^2  H.  E.  Barnes,  The  Evolution  of  Penology  in  Pennsylvania:  A  Study  in 
American  Social  History  (Indianapolis,  1927),  p.  179.  Barnes  decided:  "The 
Pennsylvania  system  .  .  .  will  no  more  square  with  modern  psychology  than 
with  present-day  criminology  and  penology."  Cf.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  340.  For 
Lieber's  mixed  feelings  with  regard  to  social  and  economic  change,  see  Dorf- 
man  and  Tugwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176-180. 

53  Beaumont  and  Tocqueville,  op.  cit.,  p.  59;  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  231-232. 

5*  Popular  Essay,  p.  28. 
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Purity  and  Progress  in  New 

Hampshire:  The  Role  of 

Charles  B.  Haddock 


CHARLES  BRICKETT  HADDOCK'S  world  was  New  England.  Its 
"Scottish-Alpine-Puritan- Yankee  scenery"  joined  with  the  common 
"origin,"  "character,"  and  "interest"  of  these  "Northern  sisters  of  the 
confederacy"  to  make  for  him  a  beloved  and  unique  homeland.^ 
Haddock's  devotion  to  his  region  lasted  throughout  his  lifetime 
( 1796-1861 ) ;  it  was  the  compelling  motive  that  took  this  moral  phi- 
losopher from  Dartmouth  College  into  the  midst  of  New  Hampshire 
public  affairs. 

Under  the  banner  of  proud  provincialism  Haddock  led  his  state 
toward  the  extension  of  common  schools  and  espoused  internal 
improvements  through  railroad  expansion.  When  other  academic 
philosophers  such  as  Francis  Wayland  or  Francis  Lieber  were  gain- 
ing national  fame  through  their  textbooks.  Haddock  was  achieving 
local  acclaim  by  his  determined  actions  for  intellectual  and  economic 
betterment.  And  in  the  1840's,  when  moral  philosophers  with  as 
much  sectional  pride — the  Augustus  Longstreets  and  the  Thomas 

1  C.  B.  Haddock  ["In  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Northern  Rail-Road"], 
Address  of  the  Northern  Rail-Road  Company  to  the  Friends  of  Internal  Im- 
provement in  New-Hampshire  (Hanover,  May,  1845),  pp.  6,  14. 

Ill 
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R.  Dews  of  the  South,  or  the  Asa  Mahans  and  the  Edward  Beechers 
o£  the  Old  Northwest — were  readying  themselves  in  evangelical 
fervor  for  a  prolonged  debate  over  slavery,  Haddock  chose  to  sub- 
ordinate this  particular  expression  of  emotional  sectionalism  to 
other  public  interests.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  ignore  the  slavery  prob- 
lem. His  outspokenness  on  the  subject  in  the  New  Hampshire  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  sat  from  1844  to  1848,  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  colorful  and  influential,  but  not  strictly  po- 
litical, controversialists  among  the  moral  philosophers.  At  a  time 
when  the  Democratic  Party  was  dominant  in  New  Hampshire  as 
well  as  in  national  politics.  Haddock  protested  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  proclaimed  with  the  convictions  of  a  "Conscience  Whig" 
that  slavery  is  "necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  full  development 
of  the  true  New  England  democratic  liberty."  ^ 

But  throughout  the  1840's  "the  great  question"  for  Haddock  was 
not  tariff  or  slavery  or  territorial  expansion;  it  was  rather  "the  im- 
provement or  the  neglect  of  our  own  children."  ^  Improvement  was 
always  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  moral  philosophers;  for  them 
and  for  Haddock  it  was  part  of  the  inexorable  advance  of  progress.* 
Haddock  presents  us  with  the  best  Yankee  example  of  a  moral 
philosopher-political  economist  ^  translating  this  classroom  dictum 
into  legislative  action  and  corporate  enterprise. 


In  search  of  popular  support  for  his  ideas,  Haddock  became  a 
familiar  figure  at  meetings  of  railroad  and  common-school  societies 

~  "Speech  in  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives,  December,  1844, 
on  the  Resolutions  Instructing  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  Vote  for  the 
Occupation  of  Oregon,  and  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,"  in 
C.  B.  Haddock,  Addresses  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1846),  p.  488. 

3  "On  Elevating  Standards  of  Common  School  Education,"  p.  10.  Haddock 
MSS.,  Dartmouth  College  Archives. 

*  A.  A.  Ekirch,  Jr.,  The  Idea  of  Progress  in  America,  1815-1860  (New  York, 
1944),  passim. 

s  From  1838  to  1850  Haddock  held  the  professorship  of  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy and  Political  Economy  at  Dartmouth.  His  earlier  years  there,  following 
graduation  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1816  and  two  subsequent  years  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  had  been  spent  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
1819-1838. 
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throughout  the  state.  His  addresses  at  these  gatherings  and  the 
speeches  he  made  before  the  state  House  of  Representatives  were 
usually  printed  and  distributed  by  some  interested  group.*'  If  its 
members  had  not  been  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  hearing  a  learned 
professor  from  Dartmouth,  they  may  at  least  have  been  curious  to 
hear  the  pronouncements  of  a  legislator,  at  any  rate  a  legislator 
who  was  the  nephew  of  their  New  England  deity,  Daniel  Webster.^ 
In  keeping  with  this  relationship  there  were  fine  specimens  of  Whig 
economic  dogma  in  Haddock's  pleas  for  construction  of  the  North- 
ern Railroad  from  the  state  capital  at  Concord  to  Lebanon  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  And  there  were  flights  of  Websterian  oratory  in 
his  case  for  an  enlightened  populace.  But  behind  his  persuasive 
arguments  lay  certain  postulates  of  the  moral  philosopher,  indeed 
certain  prejudices,  that  characterized  this  academic  man  and  typi- 
fied the  academic  men  of  rural  New  England  in  the  Jacksonian  era. 
Sometimes  these  were  prejudices  that  Webster  himself,  or  perhaps 
Edward  Everett  down  at  Harvard  expressed;  but  in  Haddock  they 
became  an  inimitable  mixture  of  ideas  and  ideals,  the  product  of 
his  education,  his  family,  and  his  region. 

Accepted  at  face  value.  Haddock's  account  of  his  chosen  region 
was  indeed  idyllic.  Here  was  the  dream  of  the  old-time  republican 
political  philosopher  turned  Whig  moral  philosopher:  he  portrayed 
a  peaceful  New  England  of  tidy  homes,  verdant  countryside,  and 
an  industrious,  gentlemanly  people.  "A  PECULIAR  SENSE  OF 
INDIVIDUALITY,  AND  A  PECULIAR  FEELING  OF  SPECIAL 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  GOD,"  had,  he  asserted,  moulded  New  Eng- 
landers  from  the  beginning.^  "Our  distinctive  national  features  are 

^  Most  of  Haddock's  addresses  on  public  education  or  internal  improve- 
ments were  made  before  1846  and,  therefore,  may  be  found  in  his  Addresses 
and  Miscellaneous  Writings  as  well  as  in  separate  imprints.  In  later  years  his 
public  addresses  were  concerned  with  broader  topics,  such  as  "The  Patriot 
Scholar"  or  "Collegiate  Education."  And  after  his  four  years  (1850-1854)  as 
American  Charge  d'Alfaires  in  Portugal,  Haddock  became  a  Lyceum  lecturer 
in  New  England  and  even  in  the  Midwest.  Grant  Herman  "Tall  Talk  in  New 
Hampshire"  (Dartmouth  College  history  thesis,  1935,  Dartmouth  College 
Archives ) . 

■^  Haddock  was  the  son  of  Webster's  sister,  Abigail,  and  William  Haddock  of 
Franklin,  N.H. 

s  "Discourse  Delivered  before  the  New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  December  22,  1841,"  in  Addresses,  p.  40. 
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New  England,"  and  even  the  Virginian  "belongs  more  to  the  Old 
World."  ^ 

Filiopietism  came  easily  to  Haddock,  bolstering  his  regionalism. 
It  resulted  from  his  reasonings  about  the  superiority  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock,  a  theme  that  had  engaged  his  attention  since  his  earH- 
est  teaching  days.  Echoing  the  historians  of  our  Middle  Period,  he 
extolled  young  America's  English  heritage.  No  matter  how  badly 
Britain  had  behaved  in  the  past — and  she  had  "caused  tears  and 
blood  enough  to  float  the  royal  navy"  " — New  England's  virtues 
were  due  to  Anglo-Saxon  progress.  The  English  "have  maintained 
popular  liberty  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,"  he  told  members 
of  the  New  England  Society  in  New  York  City.^^  Our  "migratory 
habits"  and  the  differences  among  our  people  are  being  overcome 
by  "our  common  institutions  of  government  and  education"  that 
assimilate  us  to  each  other  and  tend  to  "the  production  of  a  com- 
mon national  character,"  but  still  it  is  "the  land  of  the  Pilgrims" 
where  "the  occidental  form  of  Saxon  civilization"  has  its  "seat  and 
source."  ^^  Thus  New  England  stood  at  the  apogee  of  historical 
progress,  and  for  Haddock  the  study  of  history  was  a  useful  "science" 
to  illuminate  the  "soul  of  man,"  in  this  case  the  New  England  soul.^^ 
If  his  use  of  history  served  to  intensify  Haddock's  provincialism, 
it  also  made  him  peculiarly  a  servant  of  British  culture  and  a  pur- 
veyor of  the  Atlantic  merchandise  of  ideas.  This  created  a  paradox 
which  it  was  the  role  of  moral  philosophers  in  these  years  to  display, 

9  Addresses,  p.  38;  "Address  Given  in  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam  on  Fore- 
father's Day,"  Haddock  MSS. 

10  Addresses,  p.  485.  ii  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  40  ff.  To  Haddock's  mind,  history  was  an  aknost  metaphysical 
absolute;  it  illustrated  "the  great  truths  in  the  science  of  human  nature."  And 
"in  Universal  History,  this  great  truth  is  the  Progress  of  the  race."  For  "life 
implies  change,  development,  Progress.  This  progress  of  human  nature  ...  is 
the  proper  theme  of  Universal  History."  Likewise,  "to  National  History  the 
foregoing  [is]  equally  applicable.  ...  A  nation  has  its  Hfe,  its  unfolding,  its 
progress.  .  .  .  According  to  this  idea  of  a  national  history,  that  of  our  country 
would  have  the  unfolding  of  the  Republican  principle,  in  America,  for  its  great 
object.  Ours  is  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  ...  of  this  form  of  civil  life. 
.  .  .  This  ultimate  view  wiU  naturally  guide  the  Historian  of  the  United  States; 
viz.  to  represent  the  planting  and  growth  of  Democratic  institutions  and  Demo- 
cratic character  in  the  Western  Hemisphere"  ("The  Province  of  History," 
address  given  at  Concord,  1847,  and  in  later  years  at  Lowell,  Salem,  New 
Bedford,  and  Great  Falls,  Haddock  MSS). 

13  Addresses,  p.  3. 
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perhaps  unwittingly.  Many  an  educated  American,  reared  with 
animosity  for  Great  Britain  after  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of 
1812,  was  at  once  aglow  with  a  national  pride  that  indulged  itself 
frequently  in  an  anti-British  smugness,  even  bellicosity — "Newton 
himself  was  inferiour  to  our  own  Bowditch,"  declared  Haddock  " — 
and  simultaneously  expressed  a  longing  for  the  cultural  accomplish- 
ments of  London  or,  like  Haddock,  reveled  in  the  idea  that  a  member 
of  Parliament  would  no  sooner  take  his  seat  than  his  voice  would 
be  "echoed  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." ^^ 

To  extend  the  paradox,  though  the  political  theory  of  Burke  met 
with  his  approval,^*'  Haddock  did  not  prefer  the  English  philoso- 
phers: to  him  the  speculations  of  Milton,  Bacon,  or  Locke  were  no 
longer  acceptable. ^^  It  was  instead  the  Scottish  philosophers  whom 
he  taught  and  admired.  Browne  and  Stewart  were  his  heroes,  not 
Paley  or  the  revered  Bishop  Butler.  ^^  Even  the  New  England  land- 

!•*  An  Oration,  Pronounced  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Dartmouth 
College  (Concord,  N.H.,  1825),  p.  14. 
15  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

1'^  Haddock  wrote  to  Daniel  Webster:  "There  is  Poetry  in  our  nature;  and 
we  must  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  Poetry  in  our  institutions,  in  character, 
in  life.  I  confess  I  like,  I  admire,  the  tone  of  Edmund  Burke's  writings.  It  may 
be  aristocratic,  conservative  or  what  not;  it  is,  nevertheless  generous;  and  it 
seems  to  me  ennobling.  In  education  as  well  as  politics,  such  a  spirit  seems  to 
me  disappearing  among  us"  (Aug.  15,  1838,  Haddock  MSS). 
1^  Oration  before  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  pp.  13,  15. 

IS  Haddock  told  his  classes  that  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity  had  "a 
beautiful  method"  with  "distinctness  and  force  of  .  .  .  argument,"  but  he  did 
not  use  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  after  the  publication  of  Wayland's  Moral 
Science  in  1835.  And  as  for  Bishop  Butler,  Haddock  thought  that  his  Analogy 
was  "certainly  a  failure"  when  "regarded  as  actually  proving  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,"  but  it  was  "admirable"  when  "regarded  as  disproving  the  usual 
objections  to  the  Bible"  ( Haddock's  lecture  notes  to  Dartmouth  CoUege  seniors, 
June,  1839;  April,  Oct.,  1841;  May,  1844,  Haddock  MSS). 

The  remaining  lecture  notes  from  Haddock's  classes  in  "Rhetorick"  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy  indicate  that  he  followed  the  Scottish  philosophy  closely. 
Rhetoric  mainly  dealt  with  the  elements  of  composition  and  with  qualities  such 
as  virtue  or  gentility.  There  was,  however,  a  rather  loosely  constructed  frame- 
work of  aesthetics  that  held  passing  references  to  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty. 
The  notes  from  his  course  in  Intellectual  Philosophy  are  largely  concerned 
with  literature,  its  composition,  aims,  and  possible  moral  value.  There  is  no 
mention  of  contemporary  political  or  social  aflFairs.  In  his  manuscript  intro- 
ductory lecture  on  Intellectual  Philosophy  [n.d.]  there  is  more  indication  of  his 
philosophical  position  than  anywhere  else  in  his  writings,   but  even  this   is 
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scape  had  a  Scottish  appearance  to  him.  Indeed,  a  proud  Scot  or 
even  a  sectionally  defensive  Southern  moral  philosopher  could  hardly 
have  matched  Haddock  in  his  vision  of  triumphant  provincialism. 
Here,  he  announced,  is  realized  "more  than  Sydney,  or  More,  or 
Harrington,  ever  dreamed  of."  ^^ 

The  social  and  intellectual  heritage  of  New  England  that  Haddock 
celebrated  repeatedly  and  enthusiastically  was  part  of  the  pattern 
that  academic  moral  philosophers  before  him  had  threaded  into 
their  theological  and  political  homespun. -°  The  pattern  has  become 
almost  trite  to  historians,  as  it  certainly  was  unappreciated  if  not 
considered  trite  by  Jacksonian  Democrats  or  intellectual  radicals 
of  Haddock's  day.  It  held,  moreover,  certain  political  or  economic 
aflBrmatives  that  moral  philosophers  schooled  in  the  Federalist  tra- 
dition and  sons  of  the  masters  of  indoctrination  at  Yale  or  Harvard 
or  Dartmouth  regarded  as  truths.  Here  were  displayed  the  glory 
of  the  British  heritage,  the  Calvinist  ethic  of  industry  and  piety,  the 
concept  of  rule  by  the  talented  if  not  inevitably  the  wealthier  part 
of  the  community,  blended  with  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  to 
wealth  and,  consequently,  education. 

But  beneath  these  aflBrmatives  there  was  a  certain  undercurrent 
of  discontent.  As  a  theological  conservative  trained  at  orthodox 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Haddock  expressed  this  discon- 
tent in  one  way  as  fear  for  the  New  England  soul.  He  lamented  to 
readers  of  the  Biblical  Repository  in  1837: 

We  seem  driven  to  rely,  as  our  last  hope,  on  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  If  we  find  here  a  conservative  principle,  well;  if  not,  there  is  none 
anywhere.  The  restless,  licentious  spirit,  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
indulgence,  which  infects  society  and  bums  unsmattered  in  the  bosoms 
of  our  young  men,  especially  in  all  the  villages  and  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  still  more  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  threatens  to  involve  every- 
thing dear  to  us  in  ruin.^i 


merely  a  brief  interpretation  of  the  faculty  psychology  then  prevalent  in  the 
American  college. 

19  Oration  before  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  p.  4. 

20  See,  for  example,  C.  E.  Cuningham's  biography,  Timothy  Dwight,  1752- 
1817  (New  York,  1942). 

21  Addresses,  pp.  397-398;  reprinted  from  the  Biblical  Repository,  IX  (Ian., 
1837),  25-46.  Again,  in  1838,  he  complained  to  Daniel  Webster  of  "the  infidel 
spirit  of  our  times — a  spirit  of  distrust  of  every  body  and  every  thing,  of  ir- 
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This  was  the  moraHst  speaking,  the  morahst  who  asserted  that  "the 
highest  aim  of  social  order  is  moral  greatness."  --  Haddock  sensed 
the  secular  impulses  of  the  Jacksonian  period,  and  his  was  the  last 
stand  of  a  proud  and  defiant  moralist  against  the  "corruptions"  and 
the  "vices"  of  the  eighteen-forties.  Groping  for  regional  security, 
Haddock  first  grasped  after  individual  purity. 

If  Haddock  found  himself  ignored  as  a  symbol  of  the  old  piety, 
he  redressed  the  slight  by  championing  the  secular  interests  of  his 
region.  Perhaps  the  decline  of  clerical  authority  induced  many  a 
Northern  clergyman-moral  philosopher,  as  well  as  Haddock,  to 
seek  status  gratification  throughout  the  ante  bellum  period  in  a 
vigorous  public  life,  particularly  in  the  field  of  reform.-^  Men  of 
proper  education  and  capacities  for  moral  leadership  should  not  be 
"following  the  people,  but  leading  them,"  said  Haddock.-*  Likewise 
the  region  whose  traditions  were  morally  sound  should  lead  the 
nation.  But  Haddock  saw  that  the  hill  country  of  northern  New 
England  was  being  by-passed  economically  and  politically.-^  This 
was  the  second  theme  of  discontent  in  Haddock's  addresses,  and  he 
was  proposing  to  do  something  about  it. 

Indeed,  the  first  public  pleas  for  construction  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  across  western  New  Hampshire  written  by  Haddock  were 
gentle  announcements  of  this  regional  insecurity.  The  economic 
bogey  of  "the  youthful  giant  States  of  the  West"  could  only  be 
warded  off  by  a  "harmony  of  interests  .  .  .  and  mutual  reliance" 
throughout  New  England.  This  was  the  time  ( 1845 )  for  the  friends 
of  internal  improvement  in  New  Hampshire  to  form  their  own 
party, 

a  New  Hampshire  Party — a  true  "State  Rights'  Party" — in  which  sensible 
men  and  good  patriots,  of  all  political  names,  may  unite  to  discover  and 
to  carry  out  the  PoHcy  which,  while  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  our 

reverence  of  antiquity,  and  age,  and  office — a  spirit  that  questions  every  thing 
and  subjects  every  thing  to  nice  inspection — a  critical  carping,  querulous  spirit — 
the  spirit  of  acute,  httle,  mean  men"  (Aug.,  15,  1838,  Haddock  MSS). 

22  Addresses,  p.  517. 

23  This  is  a  view  of  the  ante  bellum  abolitionists  that  has  been  tentatively 
but  persuasively  offered  by  David  Donald  in  his  Lincoln  Reconsidered  (New 
York,  1956),  ch.  2. 

24  Addresses,  pp.  525-526. 

25  Cf.  H.  F.  Wilson,  The  Hill  Country  of  Northern  New  England:  Its  Social 
and  Economic  History,  1790-1930  (New  York,  1936). 
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relations  to  all  the  other  States,  has  for  its  great  object,  first  and  last,  and 
by  all  means,  to  stimulate  the  enterprize  and  reward  the  industry  of  our 
own  commonwealth,"  -° 

These  lines  were  part  of  a  newspaper  appeal  for  support  in  the 
year  after  the  state  legislature  had  granted  a  charter  to  the  Northern 
Railroad.  They  were  perhaps  an  indication  that  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  the  line  were  still  desired  from  local  investors  despite  the  fact 
that  the  road  was  being  financed  largely  from  "the  coffers  of  State 
Street"  in  Boston.-^  At  least  they  were  evidence  that  many  citizens 
of  western  New  Hampshire  were  yet  to  be  convinced  of  the  good 
that  a  railroad  would  do  them.  But  Haddock's  groundwork  for  pub- 
lic support  had  been  carefully  laid:  his  plea  to  the  entire  com- 
munity was  preceded  by  two  years  of  cultivating  special  interest 
groups. 


n 

In  October  1843,  Haddock  began  his  campaign  of  persuasion  at 
a  railroad  convention  in  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire.  In  setting  forth 
the  arguments  he  was  to  repeat  throughout  the  region  during  the 
next  year,  the  professor  nearly  personified  Yankee  shrewdness.  Whig 
economics  were  coated  with  allurements  of  local  pride;  individualist 
biases  of  rural  democrats  were  allayed  by  reminders  of  the  old  Cal- 
vinist  morality  of  social  improvement  and  community  progress. 
Haddock,  the  representative  of  a  minority  political  group,  was  out 
to  reassure  fellow  Whigs  and  to  convince  Democratic  farmers  that 
the  issue  of  internal  improvements  transcended  politics.  It  was  well 
to  say  that  "the  prosperity  of  the  state  ...  is  our  prosperity";  -^  this 
was  acceptable  to  western  New  Hampshire  Democrats  however 
closely  they  were  wedded  to  localism.  But  in  trying  to  awaken  en- 
thusiasm for  regionalism,  for  an  economic  defense  against  outside 
pressures.  Haddock  had  to  pass  beyond  rhetoric  into  the  realm  of 
demonstrable  facts.  He  had  to  overcome  fears  that  the  displace- 
ment of  teamster  labor  would  mean  permanent  unemployment,  that 

26  Haddock,  Address  of  Northern  Rail-Road,  p.  3. 

27  A.  F.  Harlow,  Steelways  of  New  England  (New  York,  1946),  p.  293. 

28  Addresses,  p.  77. 
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hostelries  would  be  hard  hit  by  the  transfer  of  passenger  trade  to  a 
rail  line,  or  that  the  farmer's  urban  indebtedness  would  be  increased 
by  steam  transportation  of  his  produce. 

In  overcoming  these  fears,  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster's  "favor- 
ite nephew"  "^  tell  the  story  of  a  man  who  won  a  victory  more 
through  perseverance,  candor,  and  increasing  public  favor  for  his 
cause  than  through  tact.  New  Hampshire  people,  he  urged,  must 
be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  progress,  and  "we  would  fain  hope" 
that  the  teamster  or  the  innkeeper  "has  grown  already  rich  enough 
to  retire."  ^°  If  not,  whatever  temporary  unemployment  may  result 
from  the  railroad  will  be  offset  by  cheaper  production  costs,  since 
transportation  is  an  item  of  cost  in  production.  As  for  urban  in- 
debtedness of  the  farmer,  a  Hamiltonian  attitude  must  be  adopted 
that  sees  the  debt  as  "a  privilege,  a  positive  advantage:  it  is  a  form 
of  loan;  just  the  same  thing  as  hiring  so  much  city  capital."  ^^  As  if 
he  knew  that  these  arguments  would  not  satisfy  his  audiences,  Had- 
dock brought  forth  elaborate  calculations,  designed  to  show  the 
savings  to  be  derived  from  rail  transportation  to  the  Boston  market. 
Then,  shifting  his  course  to  advantage,  he  turned  his  plea  into  an 
all-out  advocacy  of  manufacturing.^^ 

These  were  only  skirmishes  with  the  agrarian  opposition,  for 
the  frontal  assault  upon  rural  democracy  came  with  the  issue  of 
eminent  domain.  Of  course,  the  rules  of  warfare  left  the  premise  of 
economic  freedom  untouched:  farmers,  artisans,  and  men  of  com- 
merce agreed  that  private  property  was  inviolable.  But  for  Haddock 
the  conflict  arose  over  the  extent  to  which  "private  rights"  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  "public  good."  Proclaiming  that  the  state  legis- 
lature would  be  wise  to  bestow  the  attribute  of  eminent  domain 
upon  the  railroad  company  so  that  it  could  take  private  land  for  its 
right  of  way  (with  just  compensation),  he  exposed  much  of  his 
political  philosophy.  It  was  a  philosophy  that  saw  government  act- 
ing "to  subject  individual  cupidity  to  the  common  weal";  it  viewed 
legislators  as  "most  trustworthy"  to  exercise  this  power  that  is  "in- 
cident to  the  social  state";  it  held  that  corporations  are  essentially 
public  organizations,  not  on  the  basis  of  public  ownership  of  com- 

29  C.  M.  Fuess,  Daniel  Webster  (Boston,  1930),  I,  385n. 

30  Addresses,  p.  90.  si  Ibid.,  pp.  91-92.  32  md,^  pp.  85-89. 
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pany  stock  ( an  argument  advanced  in  later  years ) ,  but  by  reason  of 
public  benefit;  and  it  argued  that  whatever  helps  "the  business 
portions  o£  society  is  friendly  to  all  portions."  ^^ 

Acquiescence  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Railroad  may 
not  have  meant  agreement  by  western  New  Hampshire  people  to 
Haddock's  propositions,  but  to  the  extent  that  party  biases  were  put 
aside  for  its  building,  the  railroad  was  a  victory  for  him.  The  state 
did  give  the  power  of  land  condemnation  to  the  company  for  its 
right  of  way.^*  Many  townspeople  along  the  line  began  to  purchase 
stock  in  the  company.^^ 

It  was  in  this  very  matter  of  stockholding  that  Haddock's  brand 
of  Whiggism  best  displayed  itself.  For  he  was  increasingly  concerned 
with  localist  apprehensions  regarding  ultimate  control  of  this  or 
any  other  state-chartered  corporation.  There  was  the  prospect,  which 
indeed  materialized,  that  over  half  of  the  company's  stock  would 
be  owned  by  a  minority  of  investors  from  Massachusetts.^*'  To  Had- 
dock, Boston  was  admittedly  "the  grand  money-market,"  but  there 
was  to  be  no  provincial  economic  subservience  to  Boston  if  he  could 
help  it.  Consequently,  in  the  legislature  he  urged  repeal  of  the 
state  statute  that  had  prohibited  proxy  voting  by  stockholders  in 
manufacturing  and  railroad  companies.  His  purpose  was  to  enable 
New  Hampshire  investors,  far  removed  from  the  company's  meet- 
ing place,  to  have  a  voice  in  its  affairs.  As  it  was,  he  felt  that  the 
state's  investors  were  caught  between  potential  business  dictation 
from  Boston  and  the  anticorporation  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  legislature,  for  "the  policy  of  this  state  has  been  to 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  97-102. 

3*  For  the  curious  arrangement  by  which  the  land  pre-empted  was  paid  for 
by  the  company  itself,  after  which  the  state  leased  the  land  to  the  company 
for  200  years,  see  Harlow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  288—289.  E.  C.  Kirkland  concludes  that, 
in  addition  to  the  revived  investment  market  after  the  1837  depression  and  the 
political  victory  of  railroad  enthusiasts  in  the  legislature,  it  was  the  success  of 
the  Western  Railroad  in  climbing  over  the  Berkshires  of  Massachusetts  that 
made  New  Hampshire  legislators  willing  in  1844  to  relax  the  prohibitions  on 
eminent  domain.  See  Men,  Cities  and  Transportation:  A  Study  in  New  England 
History,  1820-1900  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948),  I,  163-166,  274-275. 

35  By  1850  the  railroad's  stockholders  represented  95  New  Hampshire  towns 
{Report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  of  the  Northern  Railroad  to  the 
Stockholders  [Concord,  N.H.,  1850],  app.,  64). 

36  New  Hampshire  investors  in  the  company  numbered  1,087  in  1850  as 
against  760  from  Massachusetts,  who  controlled  over  50  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
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restrict  somewhat  the  privileges  and  powers  of  corporations."  ^^  If 
the  present  law  is  not  repealed,  he  warned,  democratization  of  busi- 
ness control  will  be  blocked: 

The  natural  result  of  the  law  must  be,  that  the  business  of  corporations 
will  be  done  chiefly  by  those  who  live  about  the  place  of  meeting.  Cliques 
in  towns  will  manage  the  capital,  and  conduct  the  most  important  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  people.  The  tendency  is,  clearly,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  central  power  in  each  of  a  few  large  places,  and  thus  to  create 
a  real  moneyed  aristocracy, — an  aristocracy  sustained  and  rendered 
powerful,  not  by  wealth  slowly  and  patiently  acquired,  but  by  the  con- 
trol, in  a  corporate  capacity,  of  other  people's  money,  the  most  irresponsi- 
ble and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  aristocracies.^^ 

The  bill  passed,  but  the  controlling  minority  of  Northern  Raihoad 
investors  from  Massachusetts  prevented  Haddock's  purpose  for  it 
from  being  fulfilled.  What  the  professor  from  Dartmouth  had  dis- 
played was  the  distrust  of  outside  economic  control  characteristic 
of  both  Democrats  and  Whigs  in  rural  New  Hampshire.  To  be  sure, 
the  advocacy  of  internal  improvements  came  chiefly  from  Whigs 
like  Haddock.  Yet  orthodox  or  Websterian  Whiggism — the  Whig- 
gism  of  urban  and  industrial  economic  groups — was  dimmed  to  the 
extent  that  voters  were  guided  by  localist  fears  of  Boston  business 
power.^''  The  raihoad  was  completed  to  Lebanon  on  November  17, 

37  Addresses,  p.  501.  This  statement,  which  began  his  speech  of  June  25, 
1845,  "On  the  Bill  Relative  to  Representing  Stock  in  Certain  Cases,"  was  a 
startling  understatement  of  the  facts.  But  he  may  thus  have  phrased  it  in 
order  to  avoid  raising  party  feelings.  During  Haddock's  years  in  public  hfe 
the  state  was  governed  by  Democrats,  and  only  for  one  term,  1846-1847,  did 
a  Whig,  Anthony  Colby,  manage  to  win  the  governorship  when  the  election 
was  decided  in  the  legislature.  The  Democratic  governors  were  aU  ardent 
Jacksonians  and  strongly  opposed  to  corporations,  stockholders,  and  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  grant  railroads  the  power  to  take  private  property  (E.  S.  Stack- 
pole,  History  of  New  Hampshire  [New  York,  (1916)],  III,  113-126). 

38  Addresses,  p.  504. 

39  A  clear  picture  of  Websterian  conservatism  is  shown  by  R.  N.  Current  in 
his  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Rise  of  National  Conservatism  (Boston,  1955), 
pp.  99-108,  189-202.  That  the  kind  of  republican  localism  for  which  Haddock 
stood  was  close  to  the  psychology  of  Jacksonianism  is  indicated  by  Marvin 
Meyers,  "The  Jacksonian  Persuasion,"  American  Quarterly,  V  (Spring,  1953), 
3-15.  See  also  the  message  of  Democratic  Governor  John  Hardy  Steele  to  the 
legislature  in  1845,  in  which  he  called  for  rigid  restrictions  upon  corporate 
powers  and  privileges  and,  possibly  with  an  eye  to  Haddock,  condemned  those 
legislators  who  wanted  corporate  privileges  for  reasons  of  personal  gain.  Steele 
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1847,  but  the  Haddock  who  shared  the  platform  with  Webster  at 
the  celebration  was  not  in  every  respect  his  uncle's  political  dis- 
ciple.*° 

III 

If  Haddock  was  not  a  Websterian  Whig,  what,  then,  was  he?  The 
answer  lies  in  his  fundamentally  localist  social  thought.  It  lies  in  his 
kind  of  conservatism.  As  with  most  moral  philosophers  of  this  period, 
however,  the  ultimate  measure  of  Haddock's  political  faith  rests 
not  so  much  in  Whig  or  Democratic  allegiance  as  in  the  degree  to 
which  he  did  or  did  not  recognize  his  age  to  be  one  of  economic  con- 
solidation and  social  mobility.  Like  Edmund  Burke,  whom  he  lauded, 
he  was  close  to  English  Whiggism,  wherein  virtue  was  cherished  even 
more  than  freedom.  And  like  John  Adams,  whom  he  also  praised,  he 
was  sympathetic  to  an  ideal  Federalism  wherein  Hamilton's  crass 
political  oligarchy  was  rejected  for  a  wiser  and  broader  aristocracy 
of  moral  and  intelligent  citizens.*^  The  better  parts  of  eighteenth- 


himself  had  been  a  carriage  manufacturer  and  cotton  mill  superintendent 
(Stackpole,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  120). 

*"  For  Webster's  speech  on  this  occasion,  see  Works  of  Daniel  Webster 
(Boston,  1851),  II,  414-419;  C.  A.  Downs,  History  of  Lebanon,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1761-1887  (Concord,  N.H.,  1908),  pp.  269-274. 

For  his  history  of  the  early  years  of  the  Northern  Railroad  I  am  indebted 
to  J.  D.  Squires,  Headlights  and  Highlights:  The  Northern  Railroad  of  New 
Hampshire,  1844-1848  (New  York,  1948).  The  later  development  of  the  line 
is  discussed  in  Harlow,  op.  cit.,  ch.  13,  and  in  G.  P.  Baker,  The  Formation 
of  the  New  England  Railroad  Systems  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1937),  pp.  133- 
141.  Oscar  and  Mary  Flug  Handlin's  monumental  Commonwealth,  A  Study 
of  the  Role  of  Government  in  the  American  Economy:  Massachusetts,  1774- 
1861  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  185  ff.,  221  flF.,  228  ff.,  gives  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  winning  of  western  Massachusetts  farmers  to  railroad  extension, 
careful  stipulations  by  the  state  legislature  regarding  eminent  domain,  and 
the  later  hostility  of  farmers  as  well  as  of  city  artisans  toward  state  assistance 
to  internal  improvements.  Detailed,  contemporary  accounts  of  the  growth  of 
the  Northern  Railroad  may  be  found  in  Act  of  Incorporation  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Northern  Railroad  (Concord,  1845);  Report  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Route 
Surveyed,  for  the  Northern  Railroad  .  .  .  (Manchester,  1844);  Annual  Report 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Northern  Railroad  Corporation  to  the  Stockholders 
(n.p.,  1846;  Concord,  1847-1848;  Boston,  1849-1850);  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  of  the  Northern  Railroad  .  .  .   (Concord,  1850). 

41  For  Haddock's  praise  of  Burke  and  the  Federalist  fathers  see  his  The 
Patriot  Scholar,  An  Oration  .  .  .  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Yale  College 
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century  English  society  were  to  be  duplicated  in  New  Hampshire. 
With  the  advantage  of  four  decades,  he  was  more  successful  than 
Hamilton  in  seeing  that  the  course  of  our  economy  was  toward 
consolidation;  *-  assuredly  he  saw  this  only  within  a  regional  scope, 
yet  more  clearly  than  did  the  Democrats  of  his  locale.  Still,  what- 
ever sentiment  for  a  full-scale  economic  nationalism  he  might  have 
harbored  was  held  in  check  by  this  faith  in  locaHsm's  power  to  keep 
a  spiritual  continuum  with  the  past.  Here  is  where  he  differs  from 
Webster.  The  implements  of  an  industrial  revolution  were  to  be 
utilized  only  for  strengthening  an  older  model  of  society.  A  railroad 
would  change  the  landscape  and  facilitate  manufacturing,  but  it 
would  not  change  social  ideals  and  the  granite  of  morality. 

That  railroads  and  industrialization  and  urbanization  did  indeed 
change  social  ideals  as  well  as  the  economic  facts  of  life  was  a  con- 
sideration that  Haddock  never  really  had  to  face.  Here  perhaps  lies 
the  tragedy  of  his  political  thinking.  It  was  deepened  by  an  insistence 
that  his  new  nation  could  be  built  in  the  image  of  a  morally  ideal 
society  that  the  eighteenth  century,  despite  all  his  appeals  to  it,  had 
not  produced. 

Yet  nowhere  is  his  conservatism  more  persuasive  than  in  Had- 
dock's efforts  and  appeals  for  educational  improvements  in  New 
Hampshire.  An  intelligent  citizenry,  educated  in  traditional  moral- 
ity and  republican  prudence,  will  be  the  guarantee  of  a  prosperous 
commonwealth.  For  government  is  more  an  index  of  the  public  well- 
being  than  the  cause  of  it,  and  "the  sentiments  of  the  masses  of 
society"  direct  the  public  fortunes.  Internal  improvements  must  be 
made  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  well  as  in  their  commerce. 

Popular  liberty,  equal  laws,  general  happiness  seem  to  me  impossible  to 
be  maintained,  for  any  long  time,  in  an  uneducated  community.  The  only 
means  which  the  majority  of  men  have  for  bettering  their  condition  and 
sustaining  a  competition  with  the  more  fortunate  few  ...  is  in  them- 
selves, in  their  power  of  thought,  their  ingenuity,  their  foresight,  their 
moral  energy.  .  .  .  The  only  way  of  securing  a  Republican  equality 
and,  of  course,  an  equal  legislation,  equal  rights  and  common  privileges 

.  .  .  (New  Haven,  1848),  pp.  9-10.  This  ideal  conservatism  of  Burke  and 
Adams,  with  which  I  have  associated  Haddock,  is  well  delineated  in  Russell 
Kirk,  The  Conservative  Mind  from  Burke  to  Santayana  (Chicago,  1953),  chs. 
2-3. 

42  This  criticism  of  Hamilton  is  given  by  Kirk,  op.  cit.,  pp.  67-68. 
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is  by  general  education.  ...  It  is  not  possible  that  great  inequalities 
of  privileges  should  continue  in  a  cultivated  society.  .  .  .  All  aristocratic 
superiority  is  maintained  by  mind  and  the  instrumentalities  which  mind 
creates.  There  must  first  be  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  before  there  can 
be  an  aristocracy  of  power.  Popular  ignorance  is  the  foil  for  tyrants. 
Public  intelligence  and  public  virtue  are  the  best  securities  of  hberty 
and  equal  laws.  In  the  long  run  it  is  impossible  for  oppression  of  the 
masses  of  society  to  be  sustained  by  any  means  but  their  ignorance  and 
mental  degradation.  The  natural  tendency  of  mind  is  to  rise;  moral 
energy  is  irrepressible.  ...  If  we  can  secure  the  general  education  of 
the  people — the  discipline  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  we  do 
all  which  the  condition  of  man  allows  for  the  perpetuation  of  Liberty  and 
Justice  and  social  happiness. "^^ 

If  this  broad  argument  for  better  educational  facilities  in  his 
state  v^^as  liberal,  it  was  because  Haddock  was  just  this  kind  of  social 
and  political  conservative.  And  his  conservatism  made  his  own  aims 
one  with  what  he  thought  was  "the  true,  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
state — the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  society."  ^*  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  uttered  some  plausibly  democratic  statements 
while  pleading  with  the  legislature  in  1844  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  a  state  commissioner 
of  common  schools.  "One  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  present  state  of 
our  schools,"  he  asserted,  "is  the  fact,  that  parents  who  can  afford 
it  send  to  private  teachers." 

The  consequence  is  two-fold.  The  [common]  school  loses  the  influence  of 
children  of  the  best  advantages  at  home,  children  of  the  better  educated 
and  wealthier  families;  and  those  children  themselves  grow  up  with  false 
ideas  of  merit  and  respectability.  .  .  .  They  grow  up  to  feel  that  they 
are  privileged,  that  they  belong  to  a  kind  of  nobility.  .  .  .  Measur[ing] 
themselves  with  their  equals  .  .  .  may  teach  them  that  intellect,  capacity 
to  learn,  does  not  depend  on  wealth  or  office.  .  .  .  One  thousand  dollars 
a  year  [are  fittle  enough  to  spend  on  experimenting  how  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  may  be  spent  annually]  to  the  carrying  out,  in  the  business 

*3  "On  Elevating  Standards  of  Common  School  Education,"  p.  2,  Haddock 
MSS.  Toward  the  end  of  this  address,  which  probably  was  written  about  1844— 
1845  and  later  partly  incorporated  into  his  Commissioner's  Report,  Haddock 
quoted  extensively  from  Horace  Mann's  reports  on  the  Prussian  and  Scottish 
school  systems. 

^*  Addresses,  p.  517. 
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of  popular  instruction,  the  true  democratic  doctrine  of  "The  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number."  *^ 

We  may  be  sure  that  to  Haddock  the  emphasis  here  was  upon 
"good"  rather  than  "greatest  number."  Like  that  of  most  conserva- 
tives, his  idea  of  equaHty  operated  best,  if  not  solely,  within  his 
framework  of  morality.*^  If  this  barred  him  from  the  fold  of  Jack- 
sonian  Democrats,  neither  did  it  coax  him  into  the  permanent  com- 
pany of  wealthy  and  powerful  Whigs.  Placing  the  common  schools 
of  New  Hampshire  under  central  supervision  would  be  a  consolida- 
tionist  move  just  like  the  operation  and  control  of  the  Northern 
Railroad.  But  this  must  be  done  to  protect,  to  preserve,  local  virtue; 
common  schooling  for  all  will  "dry  up  the  springs  of  vice  in  the 
public  mind."  *'^  And  when  Haddock  the  Puritan  localist  asked 
legislators  to  transcend  "petty  jealousy  or  narrow  economy"  to  im- 
plement the  state  school  system  with  high  schools,  his  pleas  were 
made  more  on  the  grounds  of  morality  and  regional  pride — "Prussia 
has  outstripped  New  England"  in  education,  he  mourned — than  on 
the  basis  of  utility.*^  To  be  sure,  he  could  have  chosen  utilitarian 
arguments  based  upon  facts.  There  were  plenty  of  circumstantial 
reasons  for  common  school  improvement:  the  "knowledge  boxes" 
of  the  state  were  insuflBcient  and  in  disrepair;  male  teachers  were 
paid  less  than  common  seamen,  and  schoolmarms  less  than  girls 
in  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills.*^  Haddock  was  familiar  with  these 
facts  and  more,  but  facts  invite  interpretation.  Democrats  would  be 
ready  with  all  sorts  of  economy-minded,  antitax  and  anticonsolida- 
tionist  interpretations.  As  a  legislator  as  well  as  moral  philosopher, 
he  chose  to  argue  from  the  first  principles  of  social  morality  and 
regional  pride.  The  first  New  Hampshire  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  could  look  to  remedies  for  specific  problems. 

With  passage  of  the  bill,  Haddock  was  given  the  first  appointment 
to  this  two-year  post  by  Governor  Colby  in  1846.  In  pursuance  of 
his  duties,  he  traveled  300  miles  in  his  own  carriage  visiting  various 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  494-495.  The  bill  failed  to  pass  in  that  year,  but  Haddock 
sponsored  it  again  in  1845.  Due  to  increased  public  support  of  the  measure, 
it  succeeded,  and  the  oflBce  of  Commissioner  was  estabhshed  in  1846. 

46  Kirk,  op.  cit.,  p.  8.  ^^  Haddock,  Addresses,  p.  513. 

48  Ibid.,  pp.  515,  492.  49  Stackpole,  op.  cit..  Ill,  210-213. 
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school  districts;  he  proclaimed  the  need  for  teacher-training  insti- 
tutes; he  sent  questionnaires  to  all  common-school  teachers  in  order 
to  compile  lengthy  and  forceful  statistics  on  the  condition  of  the 
schoolhouses,  attendance,  teachers'  pay,  and  the  proportion  of  state 
and  local  tax  support  given  each  county.  And  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  office  he  presented  a  report  that  marks  the  beginning  of  New 
Hampshire's  modern  system  of  public  schools.'^"  To  this  extent 
Haddock  was  New  Hampshire's  Horace  Mann. 

The  climax  to  Haddock's  public  career  came  in  1850  when  he 
resigned  his  professorship  at  Dartmouth  to  become  the  American 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Lisbon.^^  As  a  Yankee  moral  philosopher  at  the 
court  of  Donna  Maria  the  Second  of  Portugal  for  four  years,  he  had 
every  opportunity  to  be  carried  out  of  his  localism  beyond  region- 
alism, even  beyond  Northern  sectionalism,  to  a  national  outlook.  The 
lectures  he  gave  throughout  New  England  and  in  some  midwestern 
cities  upon  his  return  show  evidence  of  his  having  gained  a  breadth 
of  view  and  tolerance  for  other  men  and  nations.  Yet  the  manners 
as  well  as  the  morals  of  a  genteel  Whiggism  stayed  with  him:  "a 
true  gentleman  in  one  country  is  a  gentleman  in  all  countries."  °- 
Then  in  his  final  public  performance  in  the  Bell-Everett  convention 
at  White  River  Junction  in  the  fall  of  1860  he  showed  that  the 

50  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Legislature  of 
New-Hampshire,  June  Session,  1847  (Hanover,  1847);  Addresses,  pp.  493, 
520-522.  For  a  description  of  the  Commissioner's  duties,  the  improvements 
following  upon  creation  of  the  oflBce,  and  the  esteem  in  which  Haddock  is 
held  for  this  part  of  his  activities,  see  Stackpole,  op.  cit.,  HI,  213;  A.  D.  Mayo, 
"The  Organization  and  Reconstruction  of  State  Systems  of  Common-School 
Education  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  from  1830  to  1865,"  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1897-98,  I,  417-419;  G.  G.  Bush,  History  of 
Education  in  Neio  Hampshire  (Washington,  1898),  pp.  18-19. 

51  Had  Haddock  given  up  teaching  for  a  business  career,  possibly  with  the 
Northern  Railroad,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  would  have  been  successful.  The 
historian  of  Dartmouth  College  remarks  upon  his  "complete  lack  of  pecuniary 
sense"  (L.  B.  Richardson,  History  of  Dartmouth  College  [Brattleboro,  Vt., 
1932],  II,  465).  Haddock,  however,  was  popular  with  students  and  faculty, 
and  once  declined  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin.  Cf.  S.  G.  Brown,  A  Discourse 
Commemorative  of  Charles  Brickett  Haddock  .  .  .  (Windsor,  Vt.,  1861)  in 
which  the  author  noted  of  Haddock's  politics  that  "he  was  not  wedded  to  a 
system,  nor  distrustful  of  the  people,  nor  blind  to  the  virtue  of  his  opponents. 
His  patriotism  was  generous." 

52  "Life  in  Lisbon,"  Haddock  MSS.;  cf.  "On  Knowledge  and  Intellectual 
Intercourse  with  Other  Peoples,"  Haddock  MSS. 
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preservation  of  the  Union  had  become  paramount  with  him,  and 
the  party  that  had  nominated  another  moral  philosopher  for  its 
vice-presidential  candidate  was  his.  There  were  in  this  speech  only 
distant  echoes  of  an  earlier  political  Whiggism,  but  the  emphasis  on 
fundamentals  of  government  and  moral  wisdom  was  as  determined 
as  it  ever  had  been.  And,  interestingly,  the  old  gentleman  denied 
ever  having  been  a  politician  or  ever  having  made  a  political 
speech. ^^  Perhaps  this  was  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a  Whig  in 
Democratic  New  Hampshire  of  the  1840's.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a 
genuine  expression  of  a  conviction  among  moral  philosophers  in  his 
day.  They  were  Puritan  activists.  And  if  this  meant  politics,  then 
they  and  Haddock  made  the  most  of  it. 

S3  "Address  of  C.  B.  Haddock,  Delivered  at  the  Bell  and  Everett  Convention 
at  White  River  Junction,  Sept.  7th  1860."  Haddock  MSS. 
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Francis  Wayland  and 
the  Dorr  War 


OF  ALL  our  academic  moral  philosophers  before  the  Civil  War, 
Francis  Wayland  was  the  most  widely  known,  the  most  widely  read, 
and  one  of  the  most  respected.  In  his  activities  and  ideas  we  have  a 
full  picture  of  the  teacher,  textbook  writer,  college  president,  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  and  reformer.  His  strength  was  that  of  many;  his 
productivity  almost  phenomenal.  From  a  mind  housed  behind  a 
rugged  countenance  set  upon  a  massive  frame  there  issued  an 
enormous  amount  of  writing,  preaching,  teaching,  and  public  lead- 
ership.^ Wayland  did  not  possess  the  dogged  scholarship  or  the 
unbridled  curiosity  of  Francis  Lieber;  he  did  not  have  the  zeal  ap- 
proaching fanaticism  of  an  Asa  Mahan  or  a  Charles  G.  Finney;  he 
did  not  have  the  philosophical  insights  of  Francis  Bowen,  But 
Wayland  did  have  qualities  of  forceful  leadership  and  intelligent, 
though  not  profound,  craftsmanship  in  his  writing  that  enabled 
him  to  simplify  his  concepts  of  morality;  he  did  have  the  ability 
to  persuade  and  to  arouse  young  men.-  If  his  achievements  repre- 

^  His  nephew,  William  L.  Stone,  estimated  that  75  bound  volumes  were 
written  and  published  by  Wayland,  including  discourses,  reviews,  lectures  and 
magazine  articles  ("Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Wayland,"  Galaxy,  V  (Feb.,  1868), 
183. 

2  The  mark  that  Wayland's  teaching  and  personality  left  on  his  students  is 
seen  in  The  Reminiscences  of  James  Burrill  Angell  (New  York,  1912),  pp.  27- 
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sented  a  success-pattern  for  moral  philosophers  of  his  era — indeed, 
for  some  of  his  Baptist  brethren  and  for  his  students  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity he  was  a  kind  of  Olympian  image — ^he  stands  for  us  today 
as  a  prototype  of  teacher-clergyman  who  trained  the  James  B.  Angells 
and  the  Andrew  D.  Whites  of  the  next  generation.^ 

Greatness,  however,  is  not  always  a  simple  characteristic;  Seneca 
tells  us  that  comparison  increases  it  or  lessens  it.  Wayland  represents 
a  ship  that  looms  large  in  the  river  of  the  affairs  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  yet  does  not  seem  tiny  on  the  ocean  of  national  so- 
cial forces.  The  problem  here  is  essentially  a  test  of  moral  philosophy 
and  the  public-minded  men  who  taught  it.  Was  it  a  body  of  abso- 
lute concepts  that  could  be  bent  to  public  needs?  Or  is  it  historically 

32;  G.  P.  Fisher,  "The  Memoir  of  President  Wayland,"  New  Englander, 
XXVII  (Jan.,  1868),  66;  Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White  (New  York, 
1922),  I,  256-257;  C.  A.  Bartol,  "The  Good  Man,"  Monthly  Religious  Maga- 
zine, XXXIV  (Nov.,  1865),  257-268;  J.  L.  Diman,  "The  Late  President  Way- 
land,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  XXI  (Jan.,  1868),  68-73;  G.  I.  Chace,  The  Virtues 
and  Services  of  Francis  Wayland  (Providence,  1866);  and  C.  T.  Congdon, 
Reminiscences  of  a  Journalist  (Boston,  1880),  pp.  92-94. 

3  Biographies  of  Wayland  are  scanty;  more  information  is  needed  about  such 
an  important  figure  in  our  social  and  intellectual  history.  Book  length  biog- 
raphies include  Francis  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors 
of  Francis  Wayland  .  .  .  (New  York,  1867),  a  filiopietistic  job  by  his  sons, 
which,  when  compared  with  the  Wayland  MSS  at  Brown  University,  is  inexact 
if  not  misleading;  and  J.  O.  Murray,  Francis  Wayland  (Boston,  1891),  which 
is  rather  superficial  and  based  upon  the  former  work.  Valuable  biographical 
articles  were  written  by  the  late  W.  G.  Roelker:  "Francis  Wayland,  A  Neglected 
Pioneer  of  Higher  Education,"  Proceedings,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  LIII 
(April,  1943),  pt.  1,  pp.  27-78;  and  "Francis  Wayland,  1796-1865,  President 
of  Brown  University  and  Citizen  of  Providence,"  Collections,  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society,  XXXII  (April,  1939),  33-55. 

Of  course  Wayland's  philosophical,  economic,  and  educational  ideas  have 
been  competently  discussed  by  various  scholars.  A  recent  and  admirably  clear 
presentation  of  his  philosophy  is  found  in  J.  L.  Blau,  Men  and  Movements  in 
American  Philosophy  (New  York,  1952),  pp.  82-92;  cf.  H.  W.  Schneider,  A 
History  of  American  Philosophy  (New  York,  1946),  ch.  21.  For  his  economic 
thought  see  Joseph  Dorfman,  The  Economic  Mind  in  American  Civilization 
(New  York,  1946),  II,  ch.  27,  and  M.  J.  L.  O'Connor,  Origins  of  Academic  Eco- 
nomics in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1944),  pp.  172-190.  Demonstrations 
of  Wayland's  significant  influence  upon  collegiate  education  are  found  in  W.  C. 
Bronson,  The  History  of  Brown  University  (Providence,  1914),  chs,  6-7;  G.  P. 
Schmidt,  The  Old  Time  College  President  (New  York,  1930),  pp.  157-161; 
R.  F.  Butts,  The  College  Charts  Its  Course  (New  York,  1939),  pp.  143-150; 
Richard  Hofstadter  and  C.  DeW.  Hardy,  The  Development  and  Scope  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1952),  pp.  23-26. 
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possible  to  judge  moral  philosophers  by  the  system  they  professed? 
Did  circumstances  and  events  separate  academic  men  from  their 
social  ideas?  Answers  to  these  questions  may  be  found  in  a  detailed 
study  of  Wayland  or  in  studies  of  unsung  moral  philosophers  such 
as  James  Walker,  Francis  Bowen,  Eliphalet  Nott,  Charles  Cogswell 
Upham,  Julian  Sturtevant,  James  Thornwell,  or  Stephen  Olin.  At 
least  in  the  story  of  Francis  Wayland  and  the  Dorr  War  we  have 
an  example  of  one  eminent  moral  philosopher  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  crisis.* 


By  May  of  1842,  Wayland  was  among  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens, if  not  the  first  citizen,  in  his  city  and  state.^  President  of  Brown 
University,  leader  in  New  England  Baptist  councils,  nationally 
known  writer  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  textbooks, 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  reorganize  the  Providence  public  schools 
in  1828,  and  participant  in  temperance,  hospital,  prison  reform,  and 
peace  movements,  Wayland  played  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  local,  non-political  affairs  after  taking  the  Brown  presidency 
in  1827.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  official  duties  and  interests,  he  was  in 
frequent  association  with  the  elite  of  law,  politics,  society,  and  busi- 
ness— men  such  as  John  Brown  Francis,  John  Pitman,  Job  Durfee, 
Richard  Fletcher,  Theron  Metcalf,  John  Carter  Brown,  Moses  Brown 
Ives,  and  Zachariah  Allen.*^ 

*  A  fuller  appraisal  of  Wayland  than  I  can  make  in  this  chapter  might  well 
measure  a  man  of  such  wide  interests  not  alone  by  his  acknowledged  church  and 
educational  leadership  but  by  his  other  intellectual  endeavors:  his  broad  com- 
mitments to  a  system  of  social  ethics,  and  the  degree  to  which  he  influenced  re- 
form movements  or  politics.  Among  the  recent  references  to  Wayland  in  articles 
and  books,  Donald  Fleming's  criticism  of  Wayland  as  the  man  who  brought 
on  the  "destruction"  of  the  Brown  University  Medical  School  is  enlightening: 
Science  and  Technology  in  Providence,  1760-1914:  An  Essay  in  the  History 
of  Brown  University  in  the  Metropolitan  Community  (Providence,  1952),  pp. 
32-43.  Wayland  is  also  the  subject  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  being  completed  at 
Harvard  University  by  Theodore  Crane. 

^  At  least  his  memorialists  accorded  him  this  honor  by  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1865:  Alexis  Caswell  in  Providence  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1865,  quoted  in  Roelker, 
"Francis  Wayland,  Neglected  Pioneer";  Chace,  op.  cit.,  p.  34;  W.  H.  Tolman, 
The  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Rhode  Island  (Washington,  1894),  p.  127. 

6  Besides  being  prominent  in  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts  affairs,  these  men 
were  members  of  either  the  Board  of  Fellows  or  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  two 
governing  bodies   of  Brown   University.   According  to    University   catalogues, 
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Yet  his  civic  and  charitable  enterprises  brought  him  into  almost 
daily  contact  with  members  of  the  expanding  middle  classes — stu- 
dents and  teachers,  professional  men,  tradesmen,  and  merchants. 
These  were  the  people  with  whom  Wayland  had  a  common  back- 
ground and  toward  whose  educational  needs  he  would  direct  the 
Brown  curriculum  throughout  the  next  decade/  He  asserted,  more- 
over, that  during  his  fifteen  years  of  residence  in  Providence  he 
had  numbered  among  his  friends  "the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  every 
sect  and  of  all  parties."  ®  As  a  community  leader  who  had,  as  he 
put  it,  "mingled  with  citizens  of  every  name  and  of  every  class,"  ^ 
Wayland  was  expected,  even  urged,  to  speak  out  publicly  when  the 
uprising  over  extension  of  the  franchise  occurred  in  Rhode  Island 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr.  Wayland  did  speak 
out  with  The  Affairs  of  Rhode  Island,  and  his  words  carried  great 
weight  as  they  were  uttered  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  But  they  were  slow  in  finding  a  wider  audience.  This  was 
Wayland's  custom  in  controversies;  he  waited  until  issues  came  to 
a  boil  before  letting  the  public  know  how  they  tasted  to  him.^° 

membership  in  these  two  bodies  remained  fairly  constant,  with  little  turnover, 
in  the  1840's.  In  addition  to  Wayland,  the  Board  of  Fellows  in  1841-1842  was 
composed  of  five  clergymen,  seven  jurists  or  legislators,  and  the  University  Treas- 
urer, Moses  Brown  Ives.  The  larger  Board  of  Trustees,  in  which,  according  to 
Bronson  {op.  cit.,  p.  23),  lay  the  "ultimate  power"  of  the  University,  was  com- 
posed of  ten  jurists  or  legislators,  ten  clergymen,  two  doctors,  and  eleven  men 
of  commerce  or  manufactures.  The  Baptists,  of  course,  had  the  dominant  voice 
in  University  councils,  for  the  University's  1764  Charter  stipulated  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  Fellows  and  over  half  of  the  Trustees  be  from  that  denomination. 
A  typical  lay  trustee  then  was  Richard  Fletcher — attorney.  Whig  Congressman, 
and  jurist  from  Massachusetts,  whose  warm  devotion  to  the  Baptist  Church  per- 
haps made  up  for  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Dartmouth  alumnus. 

^  Wayland's  justly  famous  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate  System  in  the 
United  States  (Boston,  1842),  that  called  for  a  searching  reappraisal  of  the  aims 
and  services  of  American  colleges,  was  reflected  at  Brown  in  the  next  few  years 
by  a  faculty  committee's  favorable  report  on  the  new  "English  and  Scientific 
Course"  and  by  the  announcement  in  the  catalogue  of  1847-1848  "that  such  a 
Course  will  furnish  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  Mercantile  pursuits,  or  for 
the  higher  employments  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  the  means  of  securing, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  an  education  specially  adapted  to  their  wants"  (Bron- 
son, op.  cit.,  p.  269). 

8  The  Affairs  of  Rhode  Island  .  .  .   (Providence,  1842),  p.  24. 

9  Ibid. 

10  This  characteristic  in  Wayland  was  well  displayed  in  his  cautious  statements, 
but  resolute  behind-the-scenes  actions,  during  the  "war  of  the  Greeks"  at  Brown 
in  1830-1831.  His  e£Forts  to  replace  the  hallowed  association  of  Providence 
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In  this  instance,  the  political  pot  had  been  steaming  and  hissing 
for  a  year  over  the  fire  of  suflFrage.  Devoid  of  any  political  party 
support  at  first,  the  Rhode  Island  State  Suffrage  Association  and  its 
branches  in  various  towns  gradually  won  the  favor  of  some  Demo- 
cratic leaders  who  hoped  that  the  agitation  for  wider  suffrage  would 
win  votes  for  their  defeated  party  after  the  national  election  of 
1840.  Democrats,  however,  were  not  revolutionists:  they  wanted 
the  change  to  broader  suffrage  made  only  by  the  General  Assembly. 
And  radical  threats  by  die-hards  in  the  Suffrage  Association  caused 
many  a  Democrat  to  lose  interest  in  the  cause.  Neither  was  the 
majority  behind  the  suffrage  movement  revolutionary  in  its  plan- 
ning. What  mechanics  and  journeymen  and  younger  sons  of  farmers 
wanted  was  a  share  in  the  voting  rights  of  the  freeholders.  These 
people,  together  with  the  industrial  workers  who  made  up  more 
than  one-third  of  the  unenfranchised  in  Rhode  Island,  were  the 
most  socially  discontented,  but  like  the  unenfranchised  small  pro- 
fessional men  and  shopkeepers  of  Providence  they  wanted  a  steady 
government,  one  that  would  respond  to  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
middle  and  urban  class. ^^ 


alumni,  the  Federal  Adelphi,  with  a  new  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  were  con- 
sidered by  the  local  press  to  be  an  attempt  by  an  outsider  to  show  "his  aversion 
to  every  thing  Rhode  Island  or  of  Rhode  Island  manufacture."  The  historian  of 
this  aflFair  says  that  Wayland's  unwillingness  to  say  anything  in  his  own  defense 
or  to  add  fuel  to  the  controversy  exhibited  his  magnificent  self-control  while  it 
also  showed  his  "obtuseness"  and  "incomprehension  of  the  human  aspect  of  the 
drama"  (W.  T.  Hastings,  "War  of  the  Greeks  at  Brown,"  New  England  Quar- 
terly, V  [July,  1932],  533-554,  quotations  at  548-549,  554). 

11  My  statements  regarding  the  social  complex  and  the  goal  of  the  suffragists 
are  based  upon  an  exemplary  master's  thesis  by  A.  M.  Newton,  "Rebellion  in 
Rhode  Island:  The  Story  of  the  Dorr  War"  (Master's  thesis,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1947).  This  work  deserves  to  be  published.  I  also  have  used  the  following: 
A.  M.  Mowry,  The  Dorr  War  (Providence,  1901);  "The  Constitutional  Contro- 
versy in  Rhode  Island  in  1841,"  Annual  Report  for  1894,  American  Historical 
Association  (Washington,  1895),  361-370;  J.  B.  Rae,  "The  Issues  of  the  Dorr 
War,"  Rhode  Island  History,  I  (April,  1942),  33-44;  C.  O.  Lerche,  Jr.,  "The 
Dorr  Rebellion  and  the  Federal  Constitution,"  ibid.,  IX  (Jan.,  1950),  1-10; 
A.  M.  Schlessinger,  Jr.,  The  Age  of  Jackson  (Boston,  1947),  pp.  410^21;  J.  T. 
Adams,  New  England  in  the  Republic,  1776-1850  (Boston,  1926),  pp.  380-387; 
Brother  Joseph  Brennan,  Social  Conditions  in  Industrial  Rhode  Island:  1820- 
1860  (Washington,  1940),  pp.  160-178;  Edwin  Maxey,  "Suffrage  Extension  in 
Rhode  Island  down  to  1842,"  American  Law  Review,  XLII  (July-Aug.,  1908), 
541-577;  K.  H.  Porter,  A  History  of  Suffrage  in  the  United  States  (Chicago, 
1918),  pp.  94-102;  Chilton  Williamson,  "Rhode  Island  Suffrage  since  the  Dorr 
War,"  New  England  Quarterly,  XXVIII  (March,  1955),  34-50. 
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The  Landholders'  Convention  and  Constitution  of  February  1842 
had  been  forced  by  the  People's  Constitution  of  the  preceding  fall. 
In  essence,  the  Landholders'  Constitution  compromised  their  earlier 
intransigent  position,  for  it  did  grant  suffrage  to  all  nonfreeholding 
citizens,  except  the  foreign-born.  Yet  this  consolation  was  offered 
twelve  months  too  late.  The  vague  but  magical  phrase  "majority 
rights"  held  the  suffragists  to  their  organization  and  to  their  leader 
Dorr.  And  Dorr,  in  turn,  held  to  his  course  on  the  strength  of 
promises  of  out-of-state  help  for  his  cause,  mob  enthusiasm,  a  mixed 
Jeffersonian  and  Napoleonic  complex,  and  bitterness  over  the  "le- 
gality" with  which  the  Landholders  contemptuously  dismissed  the 
claims  of  the  People's  Constitution.  Thus  by  the  Sunday  in  May 
when  Wayland  chose  to  discuss  affairs  in  the  state,  following  the 
first  outbreak  of  violence,  Rhode  Island  had  two  rival  legislatures, 
two  governors-elect  had  been  inaugurated,  the  state  militia  was  split 
over  the  issues,  and  rival  sheriffs  claimed  office  in  each  of  the  state's 
five  counties. 

Wayland  viewed  this  crisis,  above  all,  as  a  moralist,  not  primarily 
as  a  constitutionalist,  though  assuredly  he  was  one,  nor  even  as  one 
who  had  considered  the  elements  of  American  political  theory  in 
his  textbook  on  moral  science.  The  moral  gravity  of  the  situation 
was  such  that  he  could  overcome  his  belief  in  the  separation  of  the 
pulpit  from  politics,  a  belief  dear  to  almost  all  the  moral  philosophers. 
And  if  it  held  more  complex  political  and  personal  antagonisms  or 
constitutional  arguments  than  he  could  comprehend  or  explain  ade- 
quately,^^ it  nevertheless  imminently  threatened  the  peace  of  his 
community.  Had  he  been  willing  to  discuss  the  suffrage  issue  before 
this,  Wayland  could  have  been  the  director  of  whatever  sentiment 
he  chose  to  form  or  to  favor.  The  cause  of  the  Dorrites  was  far  from 
unjust,  and  Wayland  freely  confessed  that  he,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity in  general,  had  "always  been  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
suffrage."  ^^  But  now,  he  decided,  in  keeping  with  his  dislike  of 
violence,  it  was  too  late  for  mediating  voices.  The  Landholders'  Con- 
stitution had  offered  an  olive  branch  to  Dorr,  but  his  obstinacy  had 

12  Wayland,  for  example,  made  the  error  of  stating  that  there  were  property 
qualifications  for  suffrage  in  the  Rhode  Island  Charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  In 
the  second  edition  of  the  Discourse  a  letter  from  Judge  John  Pitman  was  ap- 
pended which  corrected  the  inaccuracy,  an  inaccuracy  that  Wayland's  opponents 
were  quick  to  note. 

13  Affairs  of  Rhode  Island,  p.  6. 
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led  only  to  the  brink  of  conflict  in  the  abortive,  if  not  ridiculous, 
attack  on  the  State  Arsenal  five  nights  earlier.  Dorr  with  his  small 
band  of  "ignorant  and  abandoned  men  .  .  .  urged  onward  to 
treason,"  said  Wayland,  had  shattered  any  remaining  bond  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffragist  cause.  Clearly,  the  Brown  president  thought 
that  men  of  law  and  order  arrayed  against  Dorr  needed  no  other 
leadership  than  the  rectitude  and  integrity  of  their  position. 

In  reminding  the  city  of  "peace  and  good  feeling"  of  the  moral 
necessity  of  opposing  the  Dorrites,  Wayland  was  playing  the  rhetori- 
cian more  than  the  logician  or  the  zealot.  His  address — and  much 
of  it  was  more  a  public  address  than  a  sermon — exhibited  what  one 
eulogist  later  called  Wayland's  "knowledge  of  the  laws  of  emotion 
to  which  Lord  Kames  himself  could  have  added  nothing."  ^*  Al- 
though he  pleaded  vigorously  for  law  and  order  and  gratefully 
thanked  those  whose  lives  had  "freely"  been  "perilled"  in  defense  of 
"yonder  arsenal,"  he  followed  a  rather  sketchily  laid  out  path  be- 
tween extremes  in  the  dispute.  If  he  raised  emotions,  it  was  to  give 
thanks  that  the  first  crisis  had  safely  been  passed  and  to  summon 
to  repentance  any  misguided  citizen  who  had  been  prepared  "to 
shed  the  blood  of  this  city."  He  believed  that  convictions  must  be 
forged  by  principle  and  policy,  not  warmed  over  the  fire  of  personal 
animosity  or  vindication. 

To  his  left,  Wayland  contemplated  the  Dorrites.  From  their  ac- 
tions, he  was  convinced  that  they  preferred  anarchy  to  law,  the 
cannon's  mouth  to  the  ballot  box.  In  attempting  to  overturn  the 
established  government  of  the  state  and  to  take  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  with  their  "lawless  soldiery,"  they  were  not  only  ex- 
posing property  to  pillage  and  the  city  to  "universal  carnage,"  defy- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land,  and  inviting  "the  horrors  of  revolutionary 
France,"  but  they  also  were  following  principles  that  were  "as  ut- 
terly subversive  of  all  other  governments  as  ...  of  our  own."  If 
the  "law  of  force"  pursued  by  Dorr  and  his  followers  were  to  prevail, 
no  constitution  in  the  land,  said  Wayland,  would  be  "worth  the 
parchment  on  which  it  is  written."  How  fortunate  it  was,  he  thought, 
that  the  majority  of  those  in  the  suffrage  cause  "immediately  with- 
drew" when  they  were  informed  of  "the  atrocities  that  were  in- 
tended." Nevertheless,  there  had  been  "a  frightful  amount  of  crime" 

1*  Chace,  op.  cit.;  quoted  in  Bronson,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 
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already  committed;  the  "most  virtuous  citizens  o£  Providence"  had 
been  falsely  slandered.^^ 

Next,  after  recounting  the  political  events  preceding  the  attack 
on  the  arsenal,  he  held  up  for  examination  the  argument  of  majority 
rule  upon  which  the  Dorrites  reHed. 

Whatever  had  been  the  natural  rights  of  men  previously  to  a  social  organi- 
zation, in  forming  such  an  organization,  they  enter  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  guarantee  to  each  other  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  By  virtue  of  this  compact,  every  one  of  us  is  protected  in 
the  possession  of  all  that  he  holds  dear.  After  it  has  been  formed,  the 
whole  society,  both  majority  and  minority,  those  in  power  and  those  out  of 
power,  are  solemnly  bound  by  its  provisions.  If  a  majority  out  of  power 
may  overturn  it  at  will,  a  majority  in  power  may  do  the  same;  and  thus, 
all  constitutional  right  is  merged  in  the  will  of  the  strongest.  He  who 
undertakes  to  afiFect  a  revolution  by  force,  thus,  not  only  puts  to  the 
extremest  hazard  all  the  present  interests  of  the  community,  but  renders 
it  perfectly  uncertain  in  what  manner  it  will  ever  again  be  organized.^^ 

Then  is  a  revolution  never  to  be  justified?  Only,  he  asserted,  when 
a  government  "utterly  fails"  to  secure  to  every  individual  "the  full 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

No  other  rule  can  be  safely  adopted,  for,  if  my  dislike  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  a  government  be  a  suflBcient  reason  for  taking  up  arms 
against  it,  no  form  of  social  organization  could  endure  for  a  day,  but 
every  thing  would  be  tossed  about  in  the  whirlwind  of  ceaseless  revolu- 
tion." 

Certainly,  Wayland  insisted,  the  charter  government  of  Rhode  Island 
had  not  "utterly  failed"  Rhode  Islanders. 

The  Dorrites  finally  should  be  warned  that  "the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion" commanded  them  "to  obey  magistrates"  and  to  submit  them- 
selves "to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake."  ^®  This  final 

15  Affairs  of  Rhode  Island,  passim.  is  Ijyid.,  p.  27. 

^"^  Ibid.,  p.  28.  There  are  several  vehement  and  persuasive  examples  of  the 
suffragists'  arguments  on  this  point.  One  of  the  best  of  them  vi^as  given  before 
the  Supreme  Court  six  years  later  by  Benjamin  F.  Hallett  in  the  famous  case 
of  Luther  v.  Borden,  arising  out  of  a  minor  incident  in  the  Dorr  War  ( The  Right 
of  the  People  to  Establish  Forms  of  Governm.ent.  Mr.  Hallett's  Argument  .  .  . 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  [Boston,  1848] ) . 

^^  Affairs  of  Rhode  Island,  pp.  28-29.  To  his  discredit,  Wayland  omitted  a 
sentence  from  the  middle  of  his  Biblical  quotation,  a  sentence  that  contained 
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theocratic  note  was  proper  for  Wayland,  if  not  mandatory.  As  a 
clergyman,  he  was  announcing  his  beHef  in  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  a  pious  and  respectful  citizenry.  He  was  pursuing  a  Whiggish 
ideal  as  a  Protestant  leader  who  saw  individual  moral  reform  as 
the  surest  way  to  the  good  society.  As  a  moral  philosopher,  he  was 
fulfilling  a  personal  and  public  trust  in  reminding  Rhode  Islanders 
of  their  duty  to  one  another  and  to  God. 

II 

If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  interpret  this  condemnation  of  Dorr  as 
anything  but  a  full  blown  apology  for  the  political  status  quo,  we 
should  remember  that  one  portion  of  public  opinion  was  somewhat 
to  the  right  of  Wayland.  Giving  voice  to  this  segment  of  opinion 
frantically  were  his  friends  and  colleagues,  people  with  whom,  to 
be  sure,  he  was  more  in  sympathy  and  in  contact  than  with  the 
Dorrrites,  but  with  whom  he  had  been  forced  into  an  ideological 
alliance  in  this  dispute  by  the  resort  to  violence.  They  were  allies 
whom  he  chose  to  ignore  rather  than  to  salute.  In  this  group  were 
his  friends  and  associates  in  the  government  of  Brown,  men  of 
entrenched  political  and  financial  interests  who  guided  the  new 
manufacturing  and  trading  concerns  of  once  commercially  proud 
Providence.  They  were  men  who  chafed  under  President  Tyler's 
reluctance  to  answer  Governor  King's  plea  for  federal  troops  to 
subdue  "the  anarchists."  They  were  citizens  whose  lives  were  de- 
scribed over  a  decade  later  by  the  Providence  Daily  Post  in  depict- 
ing the  anti-abolitionist  tenor  of  the, city:  "Our  people  have  to  do 
with  cotton,  attend  to  their  own  business,  make  money  or  lose  it, 
and  treat  fanaticism  as  a  speculation  not  to  be  meddled  with  unless 
pretty  sure  to  prove  profitable."  ^^ 

much  truth  for  this  dispute  but  that  did  not  reflect  well  upon  the  Law  and  Order 
people.  But  selectivity  in  Biblical  quotation  has  always  been  the  prerogative  of 
clergymen,  and  possibly  Wayland  thought  nothing  of  the  omission.  The  entire 
passage  from  I  Peter  2:13,  with  the  omitted  sentence  italicized,  reads:  "Sub- 
mit yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake;  whether  to  the 
king,  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  For  so  is  the  will 
of  God,  that  with  well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 
As  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants 
of  God.  Honor  all  men,  love  the  brotherhood,  fear  God,  honor  the  king." 
19  Providence  Daily  Post,  July  23,  1856,  quoted  in  Newton,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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So  pervasive  was  this  attitude  throughout  the  state  that  aboH- 
tionism  was  rejected  even  by  the  Dorrites — one  suffrage  leader 
almost  came  to  blows  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  a  public  de- 
bate— for  workingmen  resented  the  threat  of  free  Negro  competition. 
Indeed,  the  backwardness  of  labor  and  factory  reforms  in  this  period 
of  Rhode  Island's  history  has  been  attributed  as  much  to  a  lack  of 
agitation  for  better  conditions  and  hours  on  the  part  of  native  work- 
ingmen (as  distinguished  from  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
Irish  immigrant  laborers  and  mill  hands  in  the  1840's)  as  to  an  un- 
willingness among  factory  owners  to  make  improvements.  The  work- 
ingman's  hopes  were  placed  in  opportunities  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
skilled  worker,  employer,  and  small  capitalist;  special  legislative 
protections  were  not  paramount  with  him.-°  And  if  the  introduction 
of  child  labor  laws  came  slowly  for  him,  and  then  partly  under 
the  impetus  of  middle-class  Whig  reformers,  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery was  even  more  distant  an  interest.  Men  of  the  middle  class, 
including  Wayland,  preceded  him  and  his  Democratic  leaders  in 
voting  against  the  territorial  extension  of  slavery.-^ 

The  Dorr  War,  then,  may  only  have  been  "a  family  quarrel,"  as 
President  Tyler  chose  at  first  to  call  it,^-  between  factions  of  native 
white  Rhode  Islanders  over  an  economic  pie,  with  a  political  crust. 
Rut  this  does  not  mean  that  class  bitterness  was  subdued.  Thomas 
Wilson  Dorr,  son  of  a  Rrown  trustee,  Harvard  graduate  and  former 
Whig,  wore  his  frock  coat  while  "storming"  the  State  Arsenal,  some- 
thing that  perhaps  only  added  to  his  disrepute  among  those  who 
usually  wore  frock  coats.  Spokesmen  for  the  "haves"  in  the  franchise 

20  Editha  Hadcock,  "Labor  Problems  in  the  Rhode  Island  Cotton  Mills,  1790- 
1940,"  Rhode  Island  History,  XIV  (July,  1955),  82-85,  88-90;  J.  K.  Towles, 
"Factory  Legislation  of  Rhode  Island,"  American  Economic  Association  Quar- 
terly, 3d  ser.,  IX  (1908),  519;  C.  F.  Ware,  The  Early  New  England  Cotton 
Manufacture:  A  Study  in  Industrial  Beginnings  (Boston  and  New  York,  1931), 
pp.  279,  290. 

21  In  1844  Wayland  voted  for  Clay  "to  protest  against  the  annexation  [of 
Texas]  scheme,"  and  in  1848  he  voted  the  Free-Soil  ticket  ( Wayland  and  Way- 
land,  Memoir  of  Wayland,  II,  55,  58.  Cf.  Newton,  op.  cit.,  p.  64.  From  1820 
to  1860  Rhode  Island  went  Democratic  only  twice:  in  1836  and  in  1852  (M.  S. 
and  S.  W.  Stedman,  "The  Rise  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Rhode  Island,"  New 
England  Quarterly,  XXIV  [Sept.,  1951],  329-341). 

22  John  Tyler  to  E.  R.  Potter,  May  20,  1842,  in  J.  D.  Richardson,  ed..  Messages 
and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  (Washington,  1897),  IV,  296.  The  correspondence 
here  set  forth  between  Tyler  and  representatives  of  the  Charter  government  is 
one  of  the  best  sources  for  the  Dorr  Rebellion. 
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quarrel  pulled  all  the  stops  on  the  organ  of  privilege;  their  con- 
tempt for  Dorr  was  only  exceeded  by  their  fear  of  democratic 
processes. 

Chief  among  them  was  a  onetime  teacher  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Brown  and  intimate  friend  of  Wayland,  William  G.  Goddard.  As 
a  former  journalist,  Goddard  for  four  years  filled  columns  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  sometimes  with  cajolery  but  usually  with 
venomous  attacks  on  the  suffragists  and  with  demonstrations  of  the 
superiority  of  aristocratic  governments.  John  Jay  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  were  two  of  his  heroes:  "Those  who  own  the  country 
ought  to  govern  the  country,"  he  advised. ^^  Addressing  himself  to 
the  farmers  of  Rhode  Island,  and  largely  ignoring  or  belittling  the 
workingmen,  who  too  easily  fell  prey  to  "arch  demagogues,"  God- 
dard pictured  himself  variously  as  "A  Conservative,"  "One  of  the 
People,"  "Pacificator,"  "Country  Born,"  or  "Old  Narragansett."  ^*  He 
berated  Dorr  the  more  for  treachery  to  his  class  and  demanded  a 
vindictive  punishment  for  him.^°  That  Wayland  four  years  later 
warmly  eulogized  Goddard,  whose  place,  fortunately,  he  had  taken 
in  the  teaching  of  moral  philosophy  at  Brown  and  whose  son  was 
his  namesake,^*'  is  as  much  an  indication  of  his  determination  to 
remain  faithful  to  a  former  friendship  as  it  is  a  sample  of  his  occa- 
sional intellectual  inconsistency — in  this  instance,  praise  for  one 
whose  zeal,  self-righteousness,  and  vindictiveness  he  did  not  share 
during  the  political  trials  of  1842. 


Ill 

In  taking  a  course  to  the  left  of  Goddard  and  the  die-hards  of 
the  Law  and  Order  Party,  though  maintaining  friendships  with 
them  and  influential  Whigs  elsewhere,^^  Wayland  brings  us  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  conservatism  among  the  moral  philoso- 

23  F.  W.  Goddard,  ed.,  The  Political  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  William 
G.  Goddard  (Providence,  1870),  II,  55.  Goddard  is  characterized  in  Bronson, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  254-257. 

24  Goddard,  op.  cit.,  II,  passim.  25  jhid.^  H,  169-170,  363-385. 

26  Francis  Wayland,  A  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the  Life  and  Services 
of  William  G.  Goddard  .  .  .   (Providence,  1846). 

27  His  brother-in-law,  with  whom  Wayland  corresponded  occasionally  about 
public  matters,  was  William  Leete  Stone,  editor  of  the  ardently  Whig  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser. 
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phers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  many  respects  Wayland  was  con- 
servative. The  modern  appraisal  of  academic  political  economists 
before  the  Civil  War  shows  them  as  apologists  for  the  financial  and 
producing  elite  of  the  North  and  the  South.  A  case  for  Wayland 
as  such  an  apologist  can  certainly  be  well  made  out  and  has  been.^® 
One  has  only  to  leaf  through  the  often  dreary  yet  still  lucid  pages 
of  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy  (1837)  and  the  pertinent 
parts  of  his  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (1835)  to  find  that  his 
Manchesterian  economics  was  pure  and  that  he  did  sanctify  prop- 
erty, though  not  without  a  more  intelligently,  or  at  least  elaborately, 
evolved  rationale  than  that  put  forward  by  some  Whigs  of  his  day. 
Yet  to  depict  Wayland  writing  and  educating  solely  for  the  pro- 
tection or  preservation  of  an  economic  aristocracy  is  to  serve  his- 
tory poorly.  His  course  was  that  of  an  independent  conservative, 
which  is  possibly  more  historically  significant  for  its  independence 
than  for  its  conservatism.  Wayland,  for  example,  may  have  come 
perilously  close  to  losing  his  job  over  his  free-trade  position  in  the 
Federal  Adelphi— Phi  Beta  Kappa  fight  at  Brown  in  1830-1831. 
Old  Providence  alumni  were  afraid  that  he  was  making  the  college 
into  "a  nursery  of  anti-American  doctrines,  a  mill  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  young  theorists,  ready  to  meet  the  world  in  arms,  and  fight 
for  the  principles  of  free  trade!"  -^  Whatever  degree  of  social  inde- 
pendence this  demonstrates  for  Wayland,  however,  is  chilled  if  we 
believe  that  his  free-trading  dogma  and  his  plea  for  a  free-banking 
act  in  the  depression  year  of  1837  were  the  only  morsels  of  inde- 
pendence granted  the  man  by  a  watchful  board  of  governors,  who 
knew  him  to  be  orthodox  in  other  socially  vital  matters.  Then  it  is 
cooled  even  more  if  we  conclude  that  tariffs  were  of  little  real  im- 
portance in  these  years.  Some  individual  mill  owners  did  have  to 
close  down  as  the  result  of  foreign  competition  and  American  hard 
times,  but  demand  generally  outran  supply  before  the  Civil  War, 
just  as  Wayland's  political  economy  postulated,  and  an  expanding 
country  kept  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  the  Browns  and  the 
Hazards  busy  and  prosperous."" 

28  O'Connor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  178-190;  Dorfman,  op.  cit,  II,  ch.  27. 

29  Providence  Daily  Advertiser,  Sept.  23,  1830,  quoted  in  Bronson,  op.  cit., 
p.  215. 

30  G.    R.    Taylor,    The   Transportation   Revolution,    1815-1860    (New   York, 
1951),  p.  366;  V.  S.  Clark,  History  of  Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  (New 
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Still,  in  assessing  the  importance  of  Wayland's  antiprotectionism, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  memory  of  manufacturing  slumps  re- 
sulting from  the  periodic  dumping  of  low-priced  British  cotton 
goods  here  after  1816  was  not  dim  with  the  people  of  Providence  and 
the  Pawtuxet  Valley.^^  The  firm  of  Brown  &  Ives  sold  its  last  ship  in 
1838,  ending  its  mercantile  career  and  possibly  ending  free-trade 
sentiment  among  men  of  power  in  Providence.^-  Higher  tariff  peti- 
tions were  a  constant  psychological,  if  not  political,  safety  valve  with 
Rhode  Island  manufacturers.^^  But  college  presidents  then  as  now 
have  usually  been  on  good  terms  with  their  governing  boards,  and 
in  gradually  winning  the  respect  of  his,  despite  his  free-trade  heresy, 
Wayland  won  independence.  He  kept  the  presidency  of  Brown  more 
through  merit — his  administrative  ability,  the  popularity  of  his  text- 
books, his  humanitarian  endeavors,  his  devotion  to  Baptist  enter- 
prises, and  perhaps  even  his  appearance  and  dignity  despite  his 
habit  of  chewing  tobacco — than  through  the  sufferance  of  Whig 
trustees.  In  terms  of  broad  economic  beliefs,  Wayland  lived  to- 
gether with  these  men  in  a  house  built  by  Adam  Smith  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Say,  but  he  was  a  transient  whose  first  home  and  faith  were 
elsewhere. 

For  Wayland  was  a  moral  philosopher  before  he  was  a  political 
economist  or  theorist.  Any  academic  moral  philosopher  witnessing 
the  restlessness  of  the  unenfranchised  in  Rhode  Island  would  have 
demanded  that  social  order  be  maintained."*  The  goal  of  moral 

York,  1929),  I,  308-312;  F.  W.  Taussig,  The  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States,  7th  ed.  (New  York,  1923),  pp.  137-139,  152-154;  A.  H.  Cole,  The 
American  Wool  Manufacture  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1926),  pp.  149,  166-174; 
M.  T.  Copeland,  The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  of  the  United  States 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1912),  p.  15. 

31  British  flooding  of  the  Rhode  Island  market  occurred  in  1816-1817,  1827- 
1828,  and  1848-1850.  Before  the  depression  of  1837,  Rhode  Island  suffered 
smaller  depressions  in  1826,  1829,  and  1834  (Brennan,  op.  cit.,  eh.  1).  But 
Miss  Ware  has  declared  that  for  the  cotton  industry  the  slump  of  1839-1840 
was  worse  than  the  panic  year  of  1837  and  that  prosperity  did  not  return  to  this 
industry  until  after  the  Dorr  crisis  in  the  years  1843-1846  (Ware,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
101-107). 

32  Ibid.,  p.  20;  Edward  Stanwood,  "Cotton  Manufacture  in  New  England," 
in  W.  T.  Davis,  ed..  The  New  England  States  (Boston,  1897),  p.  158. 

33  Brennan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-21.  Zachariah  Allen  and  Tristam  Burges,  both 
Brown  trustees,  were  ardent  protectionists. 

3*  I  think  this  is  a  safe  assertion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  academic 
moral  philosophers  at  one  time  or  another  protested  against  "ultra-ism"  in  the 
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philosophy  textbooks — and  this  was  surely  true  of  Wayland's — was 
a  world  of  order,  order  constituted  in  the  individual's  obedience  to 
God  and  man's  Christian  duty  to  his  fellow  man.  Such  points  as  the 
sanctity  of  property  rights  or  the  submission  of  a  wife  to  the  will 
of  her  husband  were  but  parts  of  the  grand  concept  of  an  orderly 
society  in  which  moral  order  itself  would  bring  progress.  Human 
responsibility — Wayland  had  written  his  little  book  on  its  "limita- 
tions" only  a  few  years  before  the  Dorr  crisis — must  rest  not  upon 
masses  but  upon  "the  promptings  of  individual  conscience  and  duty. 
Public  opinion  would  thus  be  formed  by  the  deliberate  reflection  of 
every  individual  acting  in  the  fear  of  God,  instead  of  being  formed 
by  the  clamor  of  men  who  'make  a  trade  of  philanthropy.' "  ^°  Per- 
haps Whiggish  moral  philosophers  like  Wayland  wanted  social  jus- 
tice as  much  as  Jacksonian  Democrats.  If  so,  they  wanted  it  on  the 
basis  of  good  intentions;  secular  reformers  wanted  it  faster  and  cared 
more  about  consequences.  And  Wayland  was  relieved  to  think  that 
many  people  "merely  intended  to  say  that  they  desired  the  con- 
stituency to  be  enlarged"  when  they  "voted  to  adopt  this  [People's] 
Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  ^*^ 

If  the  question  is  one  fair  test  of  conservatism,  we  may  ask 
whether  Wayland  was  invoking  only  the  past  when  he  protested 
against  Dorr's  decision  for  rebellion.  After  the  "battle"  of  Chepachet, 
dispersion  and  arrest  of  the  Dorrites,  and  passage  of  the  Law  and 
Order  Constitution,  which  resembled  the  Landholders'  Constitu- 
tion of  the  preceding  February  but  was  not  ratified  by  the  Suffrage 
Party,  Wayland  again  used  his  pulpit  on  July  21,  "the  day  of  public 
thanksgiving,"  to  discuss  political  affairs.  Surely  his  pleas  in  this 
address  for  constitutionalism  (not  legalism)  and  for  the  protection 
of  property  were  offerings  to  tradition.  But  what  is  important  is 
that  they  embodied  a  different  view  of  the  present,  and  consequently 
of  the  future,  than  that  held  by  the  Dorrites.  Wayland's  America 
was  not  economically  inequitable: 

form  of  mob  rule.  They  feared  a  repetition  of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Tom  Paines  were  anathema  to  their  political  creed  while  the 
Benthams  were  stricken  from  their  philosophical  record.  For  another  detailed 
and  Whiggish  account  of  the  Dorr  War  by  a  moral  philosopher,  the  indomitable 
Francis  Bowen  of  Harvard,  see  "The  Recent  Contest  in  Rhode  Island,"  North 
American  Review,  LVIII  (April,  1844),  371-435. 

^^  The  Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility  (Boston,  1838),  p.  119. 

36  Affairs  of  Rhode  Island,  p.  15. 
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In  a  country  like  ours,  free,  intelligent,  and  virtuous,  where  property  is 
so  universally  divided,  and  every  man  has  something  at  stake,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  are  .  .  .  determined  to  live  under  a  government 
of  law.  .  .  .  All  men  here  are  of  the  same  class,  for  all  have  the  same 
interests;  and  hence  a  war  of  classes  is  impossible. ^'^ 

What  Wayland  resented  was  not  Dorr's  cause  but  his  method, 
not  the  fact  that  Dorr  sought  to  extend  the  franchise  but  the  fact 
that  subsequent  unrest  had  inflicted  "a  heavy  blow"  upon  "the 
rising  prosperity  of  this  community."  ^®  Wayland  was  speaking  here 
for  a  middle  class  that  cared  more  for  the  protection  of  its  presently 
small  but  potentially  large  share  in  ownership  than  for  the  past 
acquisitions  or  inequities  of  a  landed  elite.  His  idea  of  progress,  de- 
lineated so  well  in  his  textbooks,  was  in  its  middle-class  concept 
of  material  advance  through  Rhode  Island  manufactures  as  prac- 
tical as  the  idea  of  progress  among  other  moral  philosophers  was 
optimistic,  if  not  always  practical,  in  its  concept  of  agricultural 
fertility  and  westward  expansion. ^^ 

Indeed,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Law  and  Order  men  and  the 
elite  of  Providence  were  practical  men  and  that,  since  Wayland 
was  intensely  practical,  they  and  he  possessed  in  common  a  view 
of  the  present  and  the  desire  for  an  orderly  society.  This  may  have 
been  true,  but  Way  land's  view  of  the  future  surpassed  theirs.  Way- 
land's  was  Whiggish,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  believed  with 
him  that  a  superior  class  must  have  superior  knowledge,  not  neces- 
sarily greater  ownership.  But  he  parted  with  them  in  his  plans  for 
broadening  the  availability  of  collegiate  education  and  free  public 
schooling.  The  issue  was  not  alone  that  knowledge  in  the  form  of 
an  intellectual  elite  should  direct  community  aflEairs  but  that  more 
people  should  obtain  useful  knowledge.*" 

This  stand  for  expanding  middle-class  social  opportunities,  which 

^"^  A  Discourse  Delivered  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Providence,  R.I.  on 
the  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  (Providence,  1842),  p.  11. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

39  Cf.  Francis  Wayland,  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  4th  ed.  (Boston, 
1847),  pp.  229-257;  The  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  4th  ed.  (Boston, 
1841),  pp.  108-118,  339-359. 

40  Wayland,  Thoughts  on  the  Collegiate  System  and  Report  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Brown  University  on  Changes  in  the  System  of  Collegiate  Education 
(Providence,  1850). 
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had  been  forming  in  his  mind  for  several  years,  particularly  since 
his  return  from  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1841,*^  meant  his  intellectual 
separation  from  the  aristocracy  of  Whig  society  as  well  as  it  entailed 
a  distrust  of  Whig  politics.  If  he  was  a  Whig — and  in  him  we  have 
an  example  of  the  complexity  of  this  term  in  the  Jacksonian  era — 
he  favored  the  moral  emphasis  in  that  tradition  above  the  political. 
Within  two  years  after  the  Dorr  crisis  he  gave  his  opinion  of  Whig 
politics  to  another  clergyman: 

My  personal  friends  almost  universally  belong  to  one  party  and  it  is  the 
party  professing  high  sentiments  and  patriotic  principles  but  in  the  prac- 
tical working  I  can  discover  but  small  difference  between  them  and  the 
others.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  are  selfish  ambitious  and  capable  of 
a£Brming  or  denying  any  opinions  for  the  sake  of  votes  and  power.*^ 

Surely,  Rhode  Island  Whig  freeholders  had  denied  him  the  vote 
as  much  as  they  had  denied  it  to  the  Dorrites;  he  could  not  have 
voted  or  held  oflBce  had  he  wanted  to.*^  No  wonder  it  was  a  "sur- 
prise" to  Wayland  that  the  suffrage  question  had  "awakened  so 
little  attention"  before  1842.^* 

He  was  reared  in  the  rural  republicanism  of  upper  New  York 
State,  and  he  attended  Union  College,  where,  according  to  Theo- 
dore Parker,  they  trained  "politicians,  not  scholars."  *^  Although  his 

41  Wayland  did  not  use  the  word  "middle-class,"  but  he  was  conscious  of  the 
idea.  In  1848,  for  example,  he  stated:  "The  hght  that  shall  illuminate  the 
world  will  not  arise  from  the  class  of  the  learned  .  .  .  but  rather  from  the 
more  unsophisticated  mind  of  those  who  occupy  the  middle  walks  of  society" 
( University  Sermons  .  .  .  Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Brown  University,  2d 
ed.  [Boston,  1849],  p.  322).  And  in  one  of  his  textbooks  he  earlier  used  "class" 
with  regard  to  specific  vocations  or  producers — philosophers,  inventors,  profes- 
sional men,  builders,  laborers,  mechanics,  traders — not  with  regard  to  wide 
economic  groups  {Elements  of  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.  [Boston,  1838],  pp. 
55,  143). 

42  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Daniel  Sharp,  Nov.  5,  1844,  Wayland  MSS,  Brown. 

43  On  this  point  he  was  ridiculed  by  John  A.  BoUes,  a  Boston  Democratic 
lawyer  and  chief  rebutter  of  his  discourse  on  Rhode  Island  affairs  ( 'The  Affairs 
of  Rhode  Island,'  Being  a  Review  of  President  Wayland' s  'Discourse';  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  a  Refutation  of  the  Doctrines  and 
Doctors  of  Despotism  [Providence  and  Boston,  1842],  p.  12).  BoUes  insisted  that 
if  "freeman"  was  the  name  for  a  qualified  voter,  anyone  else  was  a  "serf"  or 
"bondman." 

44  Affairs  of  Rhode  Island,  p.  14. 

45  H.  S.  Commager,  Theodore  Parker  (Boston,  1936),  p.  146. 
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brief  travel  abroad  made  him  an  admirer  of  "our  Democracy,  with 
all  its  faults,"  *^  he  still  was  "a  conservative  democrat."  *^  "I  be- 
lieve," he  wrote  in  1845,  "the  power  is  in  the  people  but  this  power  is 
to  be  governed  by  constitutional  principle  &  moral  law.  The  other  is 
the  unlimited  &  unrestricted  power  of  the  majority  by  which  all 
power  &  all  right  is  yielded  up  to  the  strongest.  These  are  and  ever 
have  been  my  principles."  *^  And  if,  by  1848,  he  could  regard  the 
European  revolutions  favorably,*^  this  represented  to  his  mind  no 
inconsistency  with  his  views  on  the  Dorr  War.  America  had  had 
her  revolution,  and,  unlike  some  European  institutions,  the  Rhode 
Island  government  before  1842  had  not  been  despotic.  Still  in  1848 
he  had  enough  independence  to  vote  the  Free-Soil  ticket  when 
"Cotton  Whigs"  of  New  England  were  eager  to  remain  on  amicable 
terms  with  their  Southern  brethren  and  when  Southerners  com- 
prised about  17  per  cent  of  the  Brown  senior  class. ^°  Finally,  when 
the  Rhode  Island  Whig  Party  collapsed  in  the  mid-1850's  and  many 
former  Whigs  became  Know-Nothings,^^  Wayland  remained  aloof 
from  this  nonsense.  His  only  lapse  in  good  judgment  on  this  matter 
was  his  confidential  assertion  to  a  Baptist  college  president  in  Ala- 
bama that  although  the  Catholics  had  "kept  in  general  aloof"  from 
the  Dorrites,  "what  they  would  have  done  had  the  insurgents  ob- 
tained power  I  suppose  may  be  easily  conceived."  ^- 

Throughout  these  years  of  tension,  the  Dorr  War  remained  a 
focal  point  for  Way  land's  political  ideas.  It  brought  him  to  grips 
with  what  he  really  wanted  in  the  way  of  government.  He  imagined 
himself  never  to  have  participated  in  politics,  but  his  addresses  dur- 
ing the  crisis  and  his  acknowledged  intellectual  leadership  in  the 
community  becloud  this  image  of  him.  If  he  can  be  praised  for  his 
tolerance  and  lack  of  vindictiveness  toward  the  suffragists,  we  may 
ask  if  he  may  be  further  acclaimed  for  his  political  judgment.  Per- 

«  Letter  to  Daniel  Wayland,  Oct.  13,  1847,  Wayland  MSS. 
4"  Letter  to  Isaac  Davis,  Sept.  29,  1845,  ibid.  ^s  Ibid. 

*9  University  Sermons,  pp.  294-326. 

50  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Brown  University,  1848-9  (Provi- 
dence, 1848),  pp.  7-14. 

51  Cf.  Charles  Stickney,  "Know-Nothingism  in  Rhode  Island,"  Papers  from 
the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  University,  III  (Providence,  1894). 

52  Letter  to  Basil  Manly,  Feb.  9,  1843,  Wayland  MSS.  He  added  that  the 
uprising  "was  emphatically  the  work  of  Dorr." 
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haps  he  was  right  constitutionally.^^  There  is,  however,  some  doubt 
regarding  the  secular  wisdom  of  his  moral  philosophy  that  judged 
men  solely  by  their  intentions.^*  It  did  not  afford  Wayland  an  ade- 
quate appraisal  of  Dorrism.  "Sound"  ethical  doctrines  do  not  always 
bring  "sound"  actions;  Dorr  was  as  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
his  argument  from  the  natural  right  to  revolution  as  Wayland  was 
convinced  of  the  immorality  of  violence.  Indeed,  Wayland  might 
have  done  better  to  ignore  the  natural  rights  argument  altogether. 
For  political  theory  was  not  his  forte.  Moral  philosophy  was. 

In  trying  to  resolve  the  ancient  tension  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, Wayland  was  hindered  by  his  day-by-day  practicality  in  con- 
flict with  his  formal  philosophical  intuitionism  that  rejected  academic 
utilitarianism.^^  Many  educated  Americans  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  able  to  reconcile  the  two  concepts  in  their  minds. 
The  intuitive  basis  of  Wayland's  moral  philosophy  may  have  been 
too  inflexible  to  give  full  understanding  of  social  problems,  while 
the  practical  character  of  his  economic  doctrine  served  him  well. 
This  left  him  with  a  conservative  politics  and  with  social-economic 
ideas  that  had  a  certain  liberalism,  or  dynamism,  characteristic  of 
much  of  nineteenth-century  America:  it  made  a  hagiology  of  pro- 
duction, progress,  and  piety.  It  fostered  the  growth  of  middle-class 
America.  And  Wayland  believed  that  his  way  of  gently  opening 
social  doors  through  patience,  civil  obedience,  education,  and  in- 
dustry would  in  turn  unlatch  the  political  gate  that  Dorr  was  trying 
to  break  down. 

The  key  to  Wayland's  conservatism  lies  essentially  in  what  he 
wanted  to  conserve.  Perhaps  only  a  social  biography  of  him  can 
locate  it  exactly.  But  as  far  as  his  decision  on  the  Dorr  War  goes,  I 
think  that  with  him  it  was  more  an  urge  to  speak  out  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  world  of  moral  order  than  for  the  security  of  property 
and  its  political  power.  To  be  sure,  his  order  and  his  morality  did 
entail  the  security  of  property,  but  in  his  eyes  there  was  no  moral 
evasion  in  upholding  duty  before  real  estate.  At  a  time  when  families 

53  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mowry,  op.  cit.,  p.  43.  And  a  more  recent 
writer  on  this  episode  puts  it  that  "technical  right"  was  on  the  Law  and  Order 
side  while  "substantive  right"  was  with  Dorr  ( Schlesinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  415). 

54  Cf .  Wayland,  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pp.  30-33. 

55  Cf.  Blau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87-88. 
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in  his  community  were  indeed  divided,  the  theologian  and  the  moral 
philosopher  in  him  claimed  first  the  brotherhood  of  dutiful  men 
under  God.  The  political  economist  in  him  had  second  claim  on 
tangible  legal  rights. 

The  difficulty  here  was  that  he  was  simultaneously  playing  the 
academician  and  the  layman,  or  the  theologian  and  the  political 
commentator,  all  in  the  respectable  guise  of  moral  philosopher — so 
respectable  that  his  difficulty  was  intellectual,  not  social.  With  this 
dual  function  he  could  in  all  conscience,  though  not  in  all  logic, 
protest  that  civil  disobedience  is  evil  while  political  change  is 
mandatory  for  social  improvement.  His  American  Whiggism,  which 
agreed  to  orderly  change  in  a  country  where  economic  growth  was 
bordering  on  the  disorderly,  was  caught  in  a  mesh  of  Puritanism 
and  waning  JefiFersonian  political  ideals.  Many  Whigs  stepped  hap- 
pily out  of  this  situation  by  ignoring  its  intellectual  pitfalls  or  simply 
by  keeping  their  eye  on  the  economy  rather  than  on  the  Bible  or  on 
reform.  But  Wayland  was  an  academic  systematizer  of  far-reaching 
social  forces  into  specific  moral  issues;  he  could  not  ignore  the  natural 
right  of  the  Dorrites  or  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Law  and  Or- 
der advocates.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  moral  choice  between 
these  kept  him  silent  on  the  franchise  issue  until  Dorr's  rebellion 
put  the  problem  for  him  in  another  light. 

If  he  became  an  apologist  for  his  social  group — and  "apologist"  in 
a  vulgar  sense  infers  that  he  rationalized  its  social  shortsightedness 
— he  apologized  from  the  defensive  position  of  a  social  morality 
threatened  by  the  Dorrites,  not  on  the  offensive  ground  of  bad  po- 
litical tactics.  Perhaps  this  means  that  his  middle-class  conserva- 
tism was  an  ethical  vehicle  that  could  carry  all  sorts  of  political  or 
economic  variables.  Surely  his  own  eastern  Baptist  conservatism,  as 
well  as  Protestant  conservatism  in  general,  was  strong  enough  to 
do  this.  But  it  also  means  that  in  the  Dorr  War  his  common  sense 
did  win  out  over  his  aristocratic  connections  and  his  theocratic 
dogma.  Common  sense  led  him  into  a  conciliatory  approach  to  a 
middle  class  of  both  Dorrites  and  anti-Dorrites.  He  would  have 
hoped  that  later  generations  could  call  it,  more  than  anything  else, 
a  Christian  approach. 
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The  End  of  the 
Academic  Enlightenment 


VIII 


James  Walker  and  the  Problem 
of  the  Harvard  Moral  Philosophy 


LONG  exhibited  but  little  viewed  in  the  gallery  of  our  intellectual 
history  hangs  the  portrait  of  an  isolated  Harvard  College,  staffed 
with  politically  weak,  even  ethically  obsolete.  Unitarian  teachers  in 
the  years  of  national  crises  before  the  Civil  War.  The  picture  does 
indeed  show  a  condition  of  social  and  philosophical  stagnation  at 
Harvard  with  relative  accuracy:  its  accuracy  relates  mainly  to  a 
severely  critical  viewpoint  held  then  by  some  Northern  reformers 
and  by  some  later  historians.  Another,  possibly  fairer,  test  of  its 
fidelity  may  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  social  ideas  and  actions 
of  the  Harvard  moral  philosophers — James  Walker,  Andrews  Norton, 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Francis  Bowen — with  those  of  other  members  of 
their  profession  throughout  the  North.  Preliminary  to  such  a  com- 
parison, I  have  chosen  to  deal  chiefly  with  James  Walker.  For  it  was 
Walker  who  as  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Phi- 
losophy and  Civil  Pohty  ( 1839-1852 )  and  as  President  of  Harvard 
(1853-1860)  personified  Unitarian  moral  philosophy  at  Harvard 
College.  There  were,  admittedly,  other  memorable  Unitarian  teach- 
ers then  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts — Norton  was  a  greater  the- 
ologian, Ware  was  more  active  in  social  reforms,  Bowen  was  a  more 
penetrating  philosopher — but  none  was  so  esteemed  and  loved  by 
a  generation  of  Harvard  men,  none  was  so  imposing  a  preacher, 
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none  had  so  generous  a  personality,  sympathetic  yet  wise  in  human 
relations,  as  James  Walker.^ 

As  for  the  larger  purpose  of  this  book,  there  is  perhaps  no  better 
illustration  of  the  close,  though  sometimes  intangible,  relationship 
between  ideas  and  activity  than  Walker's  attitude  toward  public 
issues.  His  reluctance  to  commit  himself  on  partisan  secular  matters 
makes  this  chapter  an  examination  of  a  moral  philosopher  and,  not 
in,  public  affairs.  All  of  his  thinking  illuminates  the  problem  of  the 
Unitarian  moral  philosophy  in  Northern  society.  Insofar  as  his  ra- 
tionalistic and  nonevangelical  appraisal  of  men  and  events  was  typi- 
cal of  the  gradualist  social  outlook  of  many  Northerners,  his  ideas 
are  as  important  for  discovering  the  direction  of  ante  bellum  public 
ethics  as  those  of  some  of  the  politically  active  moral  philosophers. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  of  a  majority  of  Walker's  countrymen.  North 
and  South,  to  turn  later  to  another  viewpoint  for  judging  the  right- 

1  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham,  "Memoir  of  Rev.  James  Walker,  D.D.  LL.D." 
Proceedings,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  2d  ser.,  VI  (May,  1891), 
443-468;  H.  W.  Foote,  The  Wisdom  from  Above;  Sermon  .  .  .  Occasioned  by 
the  Death  of  Rev.  James  Walker  .  .  .  (Boston,  1875);  Services  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  a  Mural  Monument  to  James  Walker  .  .  .  in  the  Harvard  Church  .  .  . 
(Cambridge,  1884);  G.  E.  Ellis,  "Remarks  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Walker," 
Proceedings,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1st  ser.,  XIII  (Jan.,  1875),  396- 
403;  "Letter  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  .  .  .  Jan.  14,  1875,"  ibid.,  pp.  445- 
446;  J.  C.  White,  "An  Undergraduate's  Diary,  1849-1853,"  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine,  XXI  (1913),  423-430,  636-651;  Isabel  Anderson,  ed.,  The  Letters 
and  Journals  of  General  Nicholas  Longworth  Anderson:  Harvard — Civil  War — 
Washington,  1854-1892  (New  York,  1942),  pp.  24,  38,  40,  50,  77,  84; 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Cheerful  Yesterdays  (Boston,  1898),  p.  56;  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Harvard  Reminiscences  (Boston,  1888),  p.  133;  Harvard  Graduates  Whom  1 
Have  Known  (Boston,  1890),  pp.  123-136;  G.  F.  Hoar,  "Harvard  College 
Fifty-Eight  Years  Ago,"   Scribner's  Magazine,   XXVIII    (July,    1900),   57-62. 

Despite  this  testimony,  the  influence  of  Walker's  thinking  upon  Harvard 
students,  his  Charlestown  parishioners,  and  influential  men  of  Boston  is 
measured  only  with  difficulty.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  he  left  in  print 
only  a  minor  portion  of  his  public  and  institutional  addresses  and  editorials.  He 
disliked  having  his  sermons  and  addresses  published.  In  his  declining  years 
he  burned  the  majority  of  his  sermon  manuscripts,  perhaps  with  some  good 
reason,  for  the  more  candid  of  his  memorialists  tell  us  that  it  was  the  power 
of  his  preaching,  not  his  intellectual  brilliance,  which  left  its  mark  upon  his 
audiences.  Only  two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  ever  published.  They  are 
Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  College  (Boston,  1861),  and 
Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty;  Sermons  Preached  Chiefly  in  the  College  Chapel 
(Boston,  1877).  Later,  the  American  Unitarian  Association  published  both  of 
these  volumes  as  one,   entitled  Sermons  by  James  Walker   (Boston,   1890). 
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eousness  of  public  causes  more  than  indicates  a  Unitarian  dilemma. 
It  represents  the  fading  power  of  the  American  Enlightenment,  the 
waning  prestige  of  the  gentlemanly  scholar  who  believed  in  the 
essential  unity  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  lonely  position  of  the  de- 
tached observer  at  a  time  when  emotional  moralism  was  increas- 
ingly the  cast  of  the  American  mind.- 

2  The  literature  on  Cambridge  and  Boston  in  the  1840's  and  50's  is  abundant, 
but  exposition  of  the  social  conflicts  occasioned  by  the  various  reform  move- 
ments, particularly  abolitionism,  is  usually  more  inferential  than  specific.  Typical 
anti-Harvard  sentiment  among  abolitionists  was  expressed  by  Theodore  Dwight 
Weld's  friend,  Beriah  Green,  who,  when  he  heard  that  Weld,  Mrs.  James  G. 
Birney,  and  Gerrit  Smith  were  planning  to  send  their  sons  to  Harvard,  ex- 
claimed: "To  Harvard  University!  Was  not  Charles  FoUen  tliere  spurned?  Were 
not  Horace  Mann  and  R.  W.  Emerson  there  hissed?  Thence,  did  not  Webster 
derive  encouragement  in  supporting  the  Fu[gitive]  SI[ave]  Bill?  And  then  said 
young  Weld  &  Birney  &  Smith  just  entering!  .  .  .  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh, 
shall  he  find  fidelity  upon  the  earth!  How  could  you  throw  such  a  stumbling 
block  before  your  weaker  brethren?"  (B.  P.  Thomas,  Theodore  Weld,  Crusader 
for  Freedom.  [New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1950],  pp.  232-233).  The  sons  of  aboli- 
tionists, however,  including  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  son,  Fred,  did  go  to  Har- 
vard. 

The  bases  for  Harvard's  conservatism  in  this  period  are  generally  ignored  by 
modern  historians  or,  at  best,  explained  away  by  some  single  cause.  Even  her 
own  eminent  historian  simply  writes  tliat  although  Presidents  Everett,  Sparks, 
Walker,  Felton,  and  Hill  were  scholars  and  gentlemen,  they  kept  the  presi- 
dency in  "a  rut"  until  Eliot's  time  (S.  E.  Morison,  Three  Centuries  of  Harvard, 
1636-1936  [Cambridge,  1936],  p.  275).  Quick  glimpses  of  Brahmin  conserva- 
tism and  Cambridge  conventionalities  may  be  found  throughout  Vernon  Parring- 
ton's  second  volume;  his  bias  against  the  world  of  Josiah  Quincy  and  Edward 
Everett  is  briUiantly  presented,  but  it  is  really  not  explained.  See,  for  example, 
his  sketch  of  James  Russell  Lowell:  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought  (New 
York,  1930),  II,  460-462.  In  The  Flowering  of  New  England,  1815-1865  (New 
York,  1936),  chs.  5,  24,  Van  Wyck  Brooks  presents  the  four  decades  before  the 
Civil  War  as  years  of  "change  and  growth"  even  for  conservative  Harvard;  but 
this  is  literary  history  with  perhaps  just  as  much  an  opposite  bias  as  that  of 
Parrington.  Although  Ernest  Samuels  goes  along  with  Morison,  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  George  Herbert  Palmer  in  seeing  the  1850's  as  the  nadir  of  Harvard's  story, 
he  brings  considerable  insight  to  bear  upon  the  peculiar  Unitarian  and  Brahmin 
social  psychology  {The  Young  Henry  Adams  [Cambridge,  1948],  ch.  1).  He, 
however,  with  Morison,  Brooks,  and  Palmer,  tends  to  focus  his  investigation 
upon  the  inadequate  Harvard  curriculum  of  the  1850's.  I  am  trying  to  show  in 
this  chapter  that  the  curriculum  was  only  a  symptom  of  Harvard  and  Unitarian 
ills,  or  strength. 
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The  first  question  to  be  asked  about  Walker  is  whether  he  under- 
went change  in  his  theology,  his  philosophy,  his  educational  beliefs, 
or  possibly  in  his  social  position.  If  he  did,  it  will  be  important  in 
measuring  the  flexibility  of  his  thought,  though  it  surely  will  not 
jeopardize  his  piety,  during  years  of  increasing  dogmatism  among 
Northern  moral  philosophers. 

With  regard  to  his  theology,  there  was  perhaps  a  change  in  its 
method  by  the  time  of  his  Harvard  Professorship,  but  not  a  change 
in  its  substance.  As  a  young  minister  fresh  from  the  first  grad- 
uating class  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Walker  threw  him- 
self into  the  midst  of  the  great  Unitarian  controversy.  His  support  of 
this  radical  movement  away  from  Trinitarian  Calvinism  was  ener- 
getic, and  his  sermons  were  so  effective  that  to  some  Unitarians  he 
became  a  preacher  second  only  to  the  great  Channing.^  He  was 
taken  into  the  innermost  circles  of  the  denomination — indeed  he  be- 
came a  leader  therein — and  his  eminence  was  assured  when,  after 
only  the  first  seven  years  of  his  pastorate  at  the  famous  Second  Con- 
gregational ( later  Harvard )  Church  in  Charlestown,  he  not  only  was 
elected  in  1825  to  the  first  board  of  directors  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  but  also  was  chosen  as 
an  Overseer  of  Harvard  College.  If  Andrews  Norton  was  the  Unitar- 
ian "Pope,"  Walker  was  the  Unitarian  "Warrior";  *  one  of  his  fellow 
ministers  remembered  him  as  "a  spiritual  Vulcan"  and  "a  bishop  of 
souls."  ^  But  with  its  increasing  social  respectability,  with  its  change 
from  sect  to  church,  and  with  the  growing  theological  complacency 
of  a  provincially  victorious  doctrine,  Unitarianism  came  to  mean  a 
ritualism  that  the  sons  of  its  founders  could  not  stomach.  Transcen- 
dentalist  heretics  found  Brattle  Street  Unitarianism  "corpse-cold," 
and,  according  to  Theodore  Parker,  Harvard  Divinity  School  was  an 
embalming  establishment.® 

3  Foote,  op.  cit.,  p.  18.  *  Ihid.,  p.  15. 

^  W.  O.  White,  "Commemorative  Discourse,"  in  Services  in  Harvard  Church, 
pp.  20-24. 

6Cf.  H.  S.  Commager,  Theodore  Parker  (Boston,  1936),  pp.  27,  286;  S.  E. 
Ahlstrom,  "The  Middle  Period  ( 1840-80),"  in  G.  H.  WiUiams,  ed..  The  Harvard 
Divinittj  School:  Its  Place  in  Harvard  University  and  in  American  Culture  ( Bos- 
ton, 1954),  p.  127. 
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This  picture  of  waning  enthusiasm  describes  Walker  in  his  later 
years.  His  successful  ministry  at  the  Harvard  Church  was  less  and 
less  marked  by  the  urge  to  argue  for  his  religion  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence and  reason.^  Although  their  ethical  emphasis  was  pronounced, 
the  sermons  he  delivered  during  his  professorship  to  attentive  stu- 
dents in  the  chapel  at  Harvard,  which  probably  were  the  primary 
reason  for  his  elevation  to  the  presidency,^  came  to  lack  the  fire  of 
the  intellectual  pioneer.  Despite  the  majesty  of  his  preaching,  the 
Harvard  graduates  of  the  1850's  remembered  Walker,  finally,  as  a 
rather  slow-gaited  and  lame  old  sage  with  failing  eyesight  ( it  always 
had  been  poor  and  he  had  used  a  reader  to  spare  himself  eyestrain ) 
and  with  an  increasing  deafness  that  made  him  want  to  retire.*^ 

If,  however,  an  earlier  zeal  for  announcing  his  faith  had  waned 
just  as  his  physical  vitality  had  been  spent,  the  body  of  his  theology 
remained  unchanged.  It  typified  New  England  Unitarianism:  it  was 
anti-Trinitarian;  it  was  Arian  in  subordinating  Christ  to  God  and  in 
emphasizing  the  full  humanity  of  Christ;  it  opposed  the  Calvinistic 
concept  of  human  depravity,  insisting  upon  an  innate  dignity  in 
man  that  demands  respect  for  his  reason  and  his  moral  sense;  and  it 
affirmed  that  God  is  a  partisan  on  the  side  of  human  reason  and  in- 
telligence.^" 

In  holding  to  this  course.  Walker's  theology  was  scarcely  dogmatic 
— for  that  matter,  few  Unitarians  were  dogmatic;  this  is  why,  as 
Vernon  Parrington  pointed  out,  they  held  not  a  creed  but  "an  atti- 
tude of  mind."  ^^  Walker  left  the  elaboration  of  finer  points  in  Uni- 
tarian theology  to  the  capable  hands  of  the  Andrews  Nortons  while 
he  built  his  trenchant  discourses  in  practical  ethics  upon  a  broad 
outline.  And  his  published  sermons  have  to  be  examined  closely  to 

'^  Frothingham,  op.  cit.,  p.  448.  ^  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 

9  Frothingham,  op.  cit.,  pp.  455,  468;  Joseph  Lovering,  "Address,"  in  Services 
in  Harvard  Church,  p.  37;  W.  O.  White,  "Commemorative  Discourse,"  pp. 
28-29n. 

I''  At  least  in  his  printed  sermons  Walker  was  loath  to  stress  Unitarian  doc- 
trine beyond  these  general  beliefs.  He  espoused  only  a  liberal  Protestant  the- 
ology. After  reading  through  some  of  the  sermons  he  delivered  at  Harvard,  I 
think  that  the  best  example  of  his  Unitarian  faith  was  a  sermon  dehvered  by 
him  in  Cincinnati  when  he  was  still  minister  of  the  Charlestown  church — A 
Discourse  Delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Peahody  (Cincin- 
nati, 1832). 

11  Parrington,  op.  cit.,  II,  381. 
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find  even  the  outline;  for  there  was  a  great  source  of  practical  com- 
mon sense  in  Walker  that  made  his  sermons  far  from  doctrinal. 
It  also  made  Unitarians  realize  that  here  was  one  of  their  most  effec- 
tive spokesmen  in  situations  strategically  trying  for  their  church.  It 
was  Walker,  for  example,  who  with  the  Reverend  Francis  Parkman 
journeyed  in  1832  to  Cincinnati,  an  outpost  of  Eastern  culture,  to 
preach  at  the  ordination  of  Ephraim  Peabody  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church.  Unitarians  were  hoping  to  gain  strength  in  this 
alien  region  of  evangelical  denominations.  Walker  was  proved 
wrong  in  predicting  that  they  would,^^  but  it  is  a  key  to  their  failure 
as  well  as  an  illustration  of  Walker's  manner  that  he  was  unwilling, 
even  unable,  to  employ  the  devices  of  evangelism.  There  could  be 
no  "great  and  sudden  change"  to  Unitarianism,  he  admitted;  only 
by  its  diffusion  among  "the  intelligent  and  influential  members  of 
the  community"  would  belief  and  respect  for  it  be  won. 

I  believe  that  Unitarianism  will  prevail  in  the  West.  Not  that  I  expect 
its  spread  here,  or  elsewhere,  will  depend  ...  on  the  abilities  or  exer- 
tions of  Unitarians  themselves.  Its  spread,  like  that  of  truth  generally, 
must  depend  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge among  the  people,  and  the  general  assertion  and  application  of  the 
great  principles  of  religious  liberty  and  free  inquiry. ^^ 

While  Walker's  concept  of  theological  progress,  like  his  idea  of 
social  progress,  was  gradual  yet  adamant,  his  presentation  of  Uni- 
tarianism was  weakened  further  by  its  defensive  posture.  He  was 
anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  "Liberal  Christians,"  his  preferred  name 
for  Unitarians,  were  not  Deists;  they  did  not  regard  the  Scriptures 
improperly.  "Unitarians  are  for  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,"  he 
assured  the  West,  but  the  point  is  that  "they  are  among  the  very  few 
Christian  sects,  who  .  .  .  recognize  and  respect  .  .  .  the  suflBciency 
of  the  scriptures,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture."  ^*  Realizing  that  doctrinaire  sectarianism  fostered 
many  of  the  attacks  on  his  faith,  he  exclaimed:  "The  whole  business 

1-  Cf.  C.  F.  Thwing,  "Harvard  and  Yale  in  the  West,"  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine,  I  (Jan.,  1893),  194-201;  C.  H.  Lyttle,  Freedom  Moves  West:  A  His- 
tory of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference,  1852-1952  (Boston,  1952),  pp.  16, 
30-31,  46,  92-93;  G.  W.  Cooke,  Unitarianism  in  America:  A  History  of  Its 
Origin  and  Development  (Boston,  1902),  pp.  438-439. 

13  Discourse  at  Ordination  of  Peabody,  pp.  32-33. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  4,  7. 
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of  creed  making  and  creed  imposing  is  at  war,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not 
only  with  Christian  Kberty  and  Protestant  consistency,  but  with  a 
proper  sense  of  the  entire  and  sole  supremacy  of  God's  word  in  the 
church."  ^^ 

In  the  ensuing  years  Walker  held  fast  to  the  spirit  of  this  address. 
He  stood  firm  against  any  theological  ultraism  that  would  stifle  the 
"private  judgment"  of  reason  just  as  he  stoutly  defied  educational 
ultraism  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  Harvard  in  1853  or 
social  ultraism  in  his  discourse  at  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  Frederic  Dan  Huntington, 
in  1855.^®  If  social  complacency  characterized  some  Unitarians  in 
these  years,^^  intellectual  complacency  characterized  many,  as  it 
finally  did  Walker.  Unitarians  were  satisfied  with  the  idea  that 
reason  in  religion  would  eventually  triumph.^^  But  this  left  them 
paralyzed  against  the  aggressive  measures  of  other  American 
churches.  Complacency,  however,  did  not  mean  that  they  and 
Walker  lost  entirely  the  spirit  of  intellectual  radicalism  that  has 
ever  been  a  part  of  Unitarianism.  It  did  mean  that  the  Protestant 
Counter  Reformation  in  ante  bellum  America  was  too  strong  for 
men  like  Walker  who  kept  some  degree  of  eighteenth-century 
rationalism  in  their  theology. ^^  In  him  the  excitement  accompanying 
the  Unitarian  triumph  had  died,  but  the  essence  of  a  theology  that 
meant  Httle  outside  Cambridge  and  Boston  retained  its  flavor. 


II 

That  there  was  a  change  in  Walker's  philosophy  is  possibly  easier 
to  demonstrate.  Formally,  this  was  a  change  in  emphasis  from 

15  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

16  Addresses  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  D.D.,  as  President 
of  Harvard  College  .  .  .  ( Cambridge,  1853 ) ;  James  Walker,  A  Discourse  at  the 
Induction  of  the  Rev.  Frederic  D.  Huntington  .  .  .   ( Cambridge,  1855 ) . 

1^  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Roston  Unitarianism,  1820-1850,  A  Study  of  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Nathaniel  Langdon  Frothingham  (New  York,  1890),  pp.  49-50, 
193-194,  240. 

18  -w.  W.  Fenn,  "The  Unitarians,"  in  The  Religious  History  of  New  England, 
King's  Chapel  Lectures  (Cambridge,  1917),  pp.  113-115. 

1^  E.  B.  Greene,  "A  Puritan  Counter-Reformation,"  Proceedings,  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  n.s.,  XLII  (April,  1932),  17-46;  D.  R.  Fox,  "The  Protestant 
Counter-Reformation,"  New  York  History,  XVI  (Jan.,  1935),  19-35. 
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Lockian  sensationalism  and  Paleyan  theological  utilitarianism  to  the 
Scottish  common-sense  philosophy,  which  was  taking  place  among 
many  moral  philosophers.-"  During  his  college  years  (1810-1814) 
Walker  had  been  exposed  to  the  English  philosophy  -^ — indeed, 
there  was  a  kind  of  Locke-Paley-Norton  development  within  the 
Unitarian  theology  of  Harvard  -- — and  throughout  his  active  days 
Walker  admired  Locke's  "large,  sound,  round-about  sense."  -^ 

Had  the  connection  between  theology  and  philosophy  not  been 
so  intimate  in  academic  circles  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Harvard  moral  philosophers  perhaps  could  have 
continued  in  the  direction  of  empiricism,  as  opposed  to  intuition- 
ism,  in  their  philosophical  thinking.  But  this  could  not  happen  then 
in  America.  The  birth  of  a  neo-Calvinism  in  evangelical  dress  and 
its  vast  popular  acclaim  put  Unitarians  on  the  theological  defensive 
just  as  they  stood  on  the  philosophical  defensive  against  the  secular 
advance  of  Comtian  positivism  and  Benthamic  utilitarianism  from 
abroad.-*  Moreover,  the  worst  thing  imaginable  happened  to  the 
Unitarians :  they  were  stabbed  in  the  back  by  their  own  progeny,  the 
transcendentalists,  who  not  only  accused  them  of  intellectual  vapid- 
ity and  an  antique  rituaHsm  but  who  also  took  off  on  an  intuitive 
tangent  of  idealism.  Throughout  these  years  when  the  test  of  ac- 
ceptability for  academic  philosophy  was  piety,  the  Unitarians  were 
caught  in  the  dilemma  of  being  accused  of  impiety  by  the  orthodox 
Congregationalists  ( it  had  always  been  thus )  and  of  equivocal  sophis- 

20  G.  P.  Schmidt,  The  Old  Time  College  President  (New  York,  1930),  ch.  4. 

21  Benjamin  Rand,  "Philosophical  Instruction  in  Harvard  University  from  1636 
to  1900,"  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  XXXVII  (Sept.,  1928),  45-46;  E.  W. 
Todd,  "Philosophical  Ideas  at  Harvard  College,  1817-1837,"  New  England 
Quarterly,  XVI  (March,  1943),  77;  P.  R.  Frothingham,  Edward  Everett  (Bos- 
ton, 1925),  p.  13. 

22  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Unitarian  veneration  of  John  Locke  is  Francis 
Bowen's  article,  "Locke  and  the  Transcendentalists,"  Christian  Examiner,  XXIII 
(Nov.,  1837),  170-194.  Cf.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Transcendentalism  in  New  Eng- 
land, A  History  (New  York,  1886),  pp.  109-110;  Frothingham,  Boston  Uni- 
tarianism,  ch.  4;  Merle  Curti,  "The  Great  Mr.  Locke,  America's  Philosopher, 
1783-1861,"  Huntington  Library  Bulletin,  no.  11  (April,  1937),  pp.  115-116, 
118-119,  125,  130-132;  Stow  Persons,  Free  Religion:  An  American  Faith  (New 
Haven,  1947),  p.  19. 

23  Addresses  at  Inauguration  of  Walker,  p.  44. 

24  R.  L.  Hawkins,  Auguste  Comte  and  the  United  States  (1816-1853)  (Cam- 
bridge, 1936),  pp.  17-18. 
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tries  by  the  transcendentalists.^^  Unitarians  like  Walker  surely  did 
not  want  to  appear  impious,  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  honesty  if 
not  of  social  respectability.  They  dared  not  stand  by  English  phi- 
losophy because,  in  the  opinion  of  both  Congregationalists  and 
transcendentalists,  this  would  make  them  an  easy  target  for  Bentham- 
ism, the  outgrowth  of  Paleyan  theological  utilitarianism,  and  for 
positivism,  the  product  of  Lockian  empiricism.  It  would  mean  sheer 
secularism.  Liberal  Christians,  above  all,  wanted  to  retain  their 
spiritual  character;  they  shunned  a  secular  philosophy  just  as  most 
of  them  in  their  political  lives  as  Whigs  shunned  Jacksonianism. 

Scottish  common-sense  answered  the  need  of  Walker  and  the 
Cambridge  intellectuals  for  a  philosophy  with  an  intuitive  theory  of 
knowledge  to  bolster  their  faith  and  a  social  ethics  that  was  rooted 
in  the  Enlightenment. -"^  With  these  characteristics  it  was  a  utili- 
tarian body  of  thought  in  America,  not  in  doctrine  but  in  practice.^^ 
Walker  made  good  use  of  it  in  this  respect.  Finding  the  English 
philosophy  lacking  in  intuition  and  emotional  vigor,  he  swung 
into  a  channel  where  these  traits  were  distinct  markers  yet  where 
common  sense  still  was  a  reliable  pilot.  This  aspect  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy  was  what  appealed  to  him  most — possibly  because  his 
intense  practicality  demanded  it.  Although  he  never  explained  in 
print  the  important  difference  between  Lockian  common  sense 
(sensationalism)  and  its  philosophically  naive  Scottish  counterpart, 
he  did  at  least  know  why,  in  1834,  Unitarians  should  no  longer  tol- 
erate a  thoroughgoing  sensationalism.  He  declared  in  a  widely  dis- 
tributed sermon: 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  .  .  .  that  our  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  the  sensible  world  does  not  rest  on  a  logical  deduction  from  the  facts 

25  C.  H.  Faust,  "The  Background  of  the  Unitarian  Opposition  to  Transcenden- 
talism," Modern  Philology,  XXXV  (Feb.,  1938),  323-324. 

26  Rand,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46,  190;  Gladys  Bryson,  Man  and  Society:  The  Scottish 
Inquiry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Princeton,  1945),  pp.  145-146  and  passim; 
Frothingham,  Transcendentalism,  p.  122;  H.  W.  Schneider,  A  History  of  Ameri- 
can Philosophy  (New  York,  1946),  pp.  226-227,  and,  "The  Intellectual  Back- 
ground of  Wilham  Ellery  Channing,"  Church  History,  VII  (March,  1938),  3-23; 
M.  R.  Davis,  "Emerson's  'Reason'  and  the  Scottish  Philosophers,"  New  England 
Quarterly,  XVII  (June,  1944),  209-228;  J.  J.  Kwiat,  "Thoreau's  Philosophical 
Apprenticeship,"  New  England  Quarterly,  XVIII  (March,  1945),  51-69;  Todd, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  63-90;  Ahlstrom,  op.  cit.,  pp.  127-130. 

-''  Cf.  R.  B.  Perry,  Characteristically  American  (New  York,  1949),  p.  47. 
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of  sensation,  or  of  sensation  and  consciousness.  It  rests  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature.  It  is  resolvable  into  a  fundamental  law  of  belief.  It  is 
held,  not  as  a  logical  inference,  but  as  a  first  principle.  With  the  faculties 
we  possess,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  idea 
grows  up  in  the  mind,  and  we  cannot  expel  it  if  we  would. ^^ 

In  his  formal  teaching  Walker  was  won  over  to  Dugald  Stewart 
and  Thomas  Reid,  whose  textbooks  he  edited.^^  But  his  practicality 
made  his  moral  philosophy  eclectic;  he  kept  the  lessons  in  Locke 
and  Paley  taught  him  in  college  by  the  venerable  Levi  Hedge,  who 
also  had  preferred  the  Scottish  philosophy  but  who  had  carefully 
examined  the  sensational  philosophy  and  theological  utilitarianism 
with  all  his  classes  until  his  resignation  in  1832.^°  And  Walker's 
reluctance  to  depart  completely  from  philosophical  sensationalism 
caused  Theodore  Parker  to  note  in  his  journal,  when  transcendent- 
alists  were  breaking  with  Unitarianism,  that  since  Walker  gave  a 
somewhat  neurological  basis  for  thought,  he  "approached  very  near 
materialism."  ^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  important  indication  of  a  change  in  Walker's 
philosophical  outlook  was  his  attitude  toward  transcendentalism.  He 
was  not  a  transcendentalist;  yet  he  was  not  an  all-out  opponent  of 
transcendentalism  like  Andrews  Norton.  Indeed,  when  transcendent- 
alism was  first  gaining  strength.  Walker  was  quite  receptive  to  it: 
one  of  his  eulogists  said  that  he  gave  a  popular  unpublished  lecture 
on  Kant;  ^^  he  was  a  visitor,  but  only  once,  at  the  Hedge  Club; 
he  was  fond  of  reading  the  transcendentalists  although  "he  smiled 
at  some  of  their  expressions";  and  George  Ripley  called  him  one  of 
the  earliest  transcendentalists.^^ 

28  "The  Philosophy  of  Man's  Spiritual  Nature  in  Regard  to  the  Foundations 
of  Faith,"  in  Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty,  p.  55.  This  sermon  first  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  in  1834;  next  it  was  reprinted  as  a  Unitarian  tract. 

-9  Dugald  Stewart,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man 
.  .  .  Revised,  with  omissions  and  additions,  by  James  Walker  (Cambridge, 
1849);  Thomas  Reid,  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  .  .  .  Edited 
by  James  Walker  ( Cambridge,  1850 ) .  Both  books  went  into  nine  editions.  Wal- 
ker's last  edition  of  Stewart  appeared  in  1866  and  of  Reid  in  1859. 

30  Rand,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43-45;  Todd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-65,  69,  73;  Brooks,  op.  cit., 
p.  38. 

31  Quoted  in  Frothingham,  "Memoir  of  Walker,"  p.  453. 

32  W.  O.  White,  "Commemorative  Discourse,"  pp.  28-29n. 

33  Frothingham,  "Memoir  of  Walker,"  pp.  452-453;  R.  L.  Rusk,  The  Life  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York,  1949),  pp.  243-244. 
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Moreover,  the  Christian  Examiner,  which  Walker  edited  with 
the  Reverend  Francis  WilHam  Pitt  Greenwood  from  1831  to  1839, 
reveals  his  conciHatory  approach  to  transcendentalist  writers  and 
the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  break  came  between  the  two  in-  \jr 
tellectual  factions.  Throughout  most  of  the  1830's,  the  columns  of 
this  journal  were  always  open  to  transcendentalist  essayists  and  re- 
viewers, and  Theodore  Parker,  self-styled  "most  hated  man  in 
America,"  facetiously  advised  journalists  to  send  their  contributions 
to  the  "safe"  Examiner  rather  than  to  face  denunciation  for  heresy 
by  submitting  articles  to  his  own  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review.^'^ 
Just  about  all  the  Harvard  men  wrote  for  the  Examiner — Bowen, 
Norton,  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Convers  Francis,  Andrew  Peabody — and 
there  were  contributions  by  George  Ripley  and  Orestes  Brownson 
as  well  as  other  renegades.-^"  While  all  of  them  appeared  under  the 
aegis  of  Walker's  editorial  impartiality — he  was  conducting  the 
magazine  pretty  much  by  himself  since  Greenwood  was  "obliged 
by  ill  health  to  discontinue  his  labors  during  a  part  of  this  period"  ^*^ 
— Walker  himself  published  over  three  score  articles  in  the  journal, 
as  well  as  a  score  of  items  listed  as  "Notices  and  Intelligence."  ^^  He 
dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  history  of  Universalism  and  Uni- 
tarianism,  Dr.  Beecher's  trial  for  heresy,  the  writings  of  Paley, 
Whewell,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Hume,  Harvard's  theological  school, 
German  transcendentalism,  and  western  Christians  and  reformers. 
True  to  his  later  course  of  abstinence  from  the  discussion  of  current 
political  issues,  these  articles  usually  were  unconnected  with  Ameri- 
can secular  life.  But  he  encouraged  others  to  examine  contemporary 
afiFairs  in  the  Examiner:  Andrew  Preston  Peabody  contributed  more 
articles  on  secular  themes  than  any  other  Harvard  man,  and  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  discussed  Theodore  Weld's  slavery  position  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  temperance  and  peace  crusades.  To  be  sure,  the  tones  of 
Garrison's  Liberator  or  of  Parker's  Review  were  unknown  to  this 
journal,  but  under  Walker's  guidance  it  was  an  open  forum  for 
intelligent  men  of  moderate  disposition.^^  It  was  for  Harvard  what 

3*  C.  L.  F.  Gohdes,  The  Periodicals  of  American  Transcendentalism  (New 
York,  1931),  p.  192n. 

3s  Cf .  William  Gushing,  Index  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  Volumes  I- 
LXXXVII,  1824-1869  (Boston,  1879),  passim. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  iii.  37  ibid,^  pp_  151-152. 

38  Frothingham,  Boston  Unitarianism,  pp.  206-212;  A.  P.  Peabody,  Harvard 
Graduates,  pp.  128-129, 
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the  New  Englander  was  for  Yale.^^  If  it  was  not  "the  ablest  journal 
of  pure  letters  and  theological  learning  which  this  country  had  seen," 
as  one  of  Walker's  memoriaHsts  claimed,*"  it  ran  a  close  second  to 
the  New  Haven  journal,  even  perhaps  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view.*^ 

The  decline  of  the  Examiner  came  with  the  effects  of  the  1837 
depression,  with  rising  orthodoxy,  and  with  Walker's  surrender  of 
the  editorship  for  the  Afford  Professorship  after  the  March  1839 
issue.*^  But  as  far  as  transcendentalists  were  concerned,  its  swan 
song  began  when  Francis  Bowen  attacked  Emerson's  essay,  "Nature," 
in  January  1837,*^  and  it  reached  a  climax  when  the  anonymous  re- 
viewer of  Emerson's  Divinity  School  address,  in  the  November 
1838  issue,  called  it  "neither  good  divinity  nor  good  sense"  and  sug- 
gested that  because  Emerson  did  not  speak  for  the  Unitarian  pro- 
fessors at  the  seminary,  instructors  should  be  accorded  the  right 
to  veto  the  student  choice  of  commencement  speakers — this  in  the 
house  organ  of  a  denomination  founded  upon  the  concept  of  re- 
ligious freedom!  ** 

Due  to  his  tolerance  for  the  views  of  others,  perhaps  Walker  was 
not  as  ready  as  this  to  excommunicate  transcendentalists.  His  prac- 
tical rather  than  speculative  mind,  like  that  of  many  Unitarians, 
was  readier  to  smile  at  transcendentalism  and  perhaps  eventually 
to  ignore  it  than  to  become  embittered  by  it.  Moreover,  there  was 
still  a  respect  for  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  and  the  rule  of  free- 
dom for  the  human  mind,  the  foundation  stones  of  Unitarianism, 
which,  for  men  like  Walker,  softened  the  blows  of  transcendentalist 
heresy.*^  He  was  even  willing  to  concede  that,  "men  may  put  down 

39  F.  L.  Mott,  "The  Christian  Disciple  and  the  Christian  Examiner"  New 
England  Quarterly,  I  (April,  1928),  199-200. 

40  Foote,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

41  Surprisingly,  the  North  American  Review  does  not  have  even  half  as  many 
subject  references  in  its  topical  index  as  are  in  the  Examiner's  index,  and  both 
were  indexed  by  the  same  man  (Gushing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  iii-iv). 

42  Cf.  Mott,  op.  cit.,  p.  200;  "Editorial  Notice,"  Christian  Examiner,  XXVI 
(March,  1839),  136;  Frothingham,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  the  Examiner 
retained  its  intellectual  vigor  into  the  1860's  (Boston  Unitarianism,  pp.  210- 
212). 

^^  Christian  Examiner,  XXI  (Jan.,  1837),  371-385. 
^^Ibid.,  XXV  (Nov.,  1838),  266-267. 

45  Frothingham,  Transcendentalism  in  New  England,  pp.  114-115.  Walker 
once  wrote:  "It  is  essential  to  religious  liberty,  that  every  doctrine  should  be 
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Transcendentalism  if  they  can,  but  they  must  first  deign  to  compre- 
hend its  principles."  ^^  Walker  made  no  personal  enemies  among 
the  transcendentalists :  Emerson,  for  example,  possibly  with  more 
compassion  than  admiration,  referred  to  him  as  "the  good  Boan- 
erges." *^  But  insofar  as  he  was  reluctant  to  break  with  the  tran- 
scendentalists in  the  Examiner  and  insofar  as  he  adopted  Scottish 
intuitionism  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  and  their  dissatisfaction 
with  sensationalism,  he  represented  no  deep  philosophical  rift  with 
the  Concord  school.*^ 

For  him  the  break  came  over  ethical  judgments,  even  over  social 
problems  in  moral  philosophy.  With  his  philosophical  eclecticism 
Walker  perhaps  was  demonstrating,  even  if  he  did  not  realize,  the 
common  denominator  of  Christian  idealism  and  Enlightenment 
rationalism  (progress,  perfectibility,  individualism)  within  the  Eng- 
lish, Scottish,  and  German  philosophies.  For  an  Andrews  Norton 
the  philosophical  demands  of  transcendentalism  imperiled  Unitarian 
theology,  forcing  him  to  view  it  as  "the  latest  form  of  infidelity." 
Walker  chose  to  treat  transcendentalism  lightly;  to  his  mind  this 
meant  that  transcendentalism  was  sometimes  nonsensical  rather  than 
that  Unitarians  were  intellectually  timid.  What  did  bother  him 
about  transcendentalism  was  the  haste  and  injudiciousness  with 
which  some  of  its  partisans  took  up  social  causes.  When  men  were 
divided  as  to  proper  courses  of  social  action,  how  could  one  tell 
which  path  was  proper  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  morality 
as  well  as  the  good  of  society? 

The  point  here  is  that  Walker  was  just  what  most  of  his  sermons 
indicate:  more  moralist  than  philosopher,  more  ethicist  than  sec- 
tarian. He  preferred  to  exchange  the  philosophical  and  theological 


regarded  as  open  to  discussion;  that  we  should  feel  ourselves  responsible  for 
nothing  in  the  discussion  but  for  the  fairness  and  diligence  with  which  it  is 
conducted;  and  that  there  should  be  no  influence  whatever  to  incline  us  to  one 
conclusion,  rather  than  to  another,  but  the  evidence  before  us"  ("Stuart  and 
Whitman,"  Christian  Examiner,  X  [March,  1831],  99). 

46  Frothingham,  "Memoir  of  Walker,"  p.  453. 

47  R.  L.  Rusk,  ed..  The  Letters  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York,  1939), 
III,  114.  Cf.  ibid.,  IV,  63.  Boanerges  was  the  name  given  by  Jesus  to  James  and 
John. 

*8  Cf .  Perry  Miller,  ed.,  The  Transcendentalists,  An  Anthology  (Cambridge, 
1950),  pp.  82-84,  171,  173,  196;  Commager,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 
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speculation  of  earlier  Unitarianism  for  an  ethical  conservatism.  So 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  there  was  any  deep-seated 
philosophical  change  in  his  thinking,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  very 
utilitarianism  of  the  English  philosophy,  to  which  he  was  first  intro- 
duced, together  with  the  adaptability  of  Scottish  common-sense  to 
theological  and  academic  needs,  always  gave  him  a  flexible  attitude 
toward  any  systematic  philosophy.  More  moralist  than  philosopher, 
he  had  a  practical  curiosity  and  a  scholar's  concern  for  the  history 
of  philosophy,  especially  the  British  systems  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, rather  than  the  attachments,  the  zeal,  or  the  profundity  of  the 
original  thinker. 


Ill 

Walker's  philosophical  eclecticism  was  reflected  to  some  degree 
in  his  educational  policies  and  thought.  To  whatever  extent  his  views 
of  Harvard  education  showed  an  adaptability  to  the  multiple  needs 
of  American  life  at  mid-nineteenth  century,  thus  far  does  Walker's 
position  on  intellectual  and  social  issues  raise  the  question  of  whether 
he  may  have  been  forward-looking,  that  is,  progressive  compared 
with  the  neo-Calvinist  theocrats  of  his  day,  who  showed  a  conserva- 
tism in  theology  and  educational  policy.*^ 

If  he  has  been  noticed  at  all.  Walker  has  usually  been  depicted 
as  one  of  the  Harvard  Old  Fogies  in  educational  policy — at  best,  a 
man  with  good  sense  but  without  the  fortitude  to  put  his  convictions 
into  action.'^°  Historians  have  made  this  judgment  with  an  eye  to 
the  great  change  to  the  elective  system  at  Harvard  under  Charles 
Eliot.  Despite  the  jaundiced  glance  that  many  educators  have  re- 
cently cast  upon  a  thoroughgoing  elective  program,  which  is  giving 
the  proponents  of  a  more  classical  curriculum  (and  may  give  to 
Walker)  a  certain  prestige  long  denied  them,  it  illustrates  Walker's 
outlook  as  well  as  his  common  sense  that  he  did  not  always  stand 
adamantly  against  curricular  change.  To  be  sure,  as  President  he 
did  not  fight,  and  perhaps  he  evaded,  the  same  administrative  bat- 

49  R.  F.  Butts,  The  College  Charts  Its  Course  (New  York,  1939),  ch.  7; 
Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  100-107. 

50  Cf.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  293-294;  Butts,  op.  cit,  pp.  108,  114. 
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ties  for  a  freer  curriculum  waged  in  part  by  Josiah  Quincy  and  the 
great  Kirkland.^^ 

But  the  elective  principle  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  philosophy 
department  when  Walker  held  the  Alford  chair  in  the  1840's,'^2  and 
by  the  1850's  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Walker  was  aware  that 
Harvard  education  was  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  changes  in  Ameri- 
can life.  That  Walker  relied  upon  Eliot  in  faculty  meetings,  saw  that 
Eliot  had  desirable  administrative  characteristics,  and  finally  backed 
Eliot  for  the  presidency  as  a  potential  "working  president"  against 
the  opposition  of  the  Old  Fogies  on  the  board  of  governors — all  tell 
us  that  Walker  knew  where  Harvard  must  turn  for  her  future  presi- 
dents.^^ And  in  a  day  when  the  intellectual  stimulation  of  students 
by  college  professors  was  rare,  Walker  usually  succeeded  in  getting 
his  students  to  think  through  their  lessons  independently.^* 

Indeed,  Walker's  practicality  made  him  look  toward  moderniza- 
tion of  the  curriculum  even  before  he  began  teaching  at  Harvard. 
As  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  he  wrote  to  President  Quincy  in 
1837: 

Indeed  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  attention  now  paid  to  modern  languages 
in  the  College  is  disproportionate,  &  I  should  not,  for  one,  be  so  well 
reconciled  as  I  am,  to  the  present  arrangement,  if  we  were  in  a  better 
condition  to  give  instruction  in  Political  Economy,  Natural  History,  Civil 
History,  Engineering,  &  other  branches  of  teaching  which  have  more  to 
do  with  practical  life.^^ 

Likewise,  Walker  sought  the  straightforward,  the  useful,  and  the 
comprehensible  in  his  tools  of  instruction:  he  used  Francis  Lieber's 
monumental  textbook.  Political  Ethics,  in  three  of  his  classes,  but 

°i  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  262;  Higginson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48-49;  F.  G.  Peabody, 
Reminiscences  of  Present-Day  Saints  (Boston,  1927),  pp.  24-25. 

52  Rand,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 

53  C.  W.  Eliot,  "Address,"  in  Services  in  Harvard  Church,  pp.  34-35;  Henry 
James,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University,  1869-1909  (Boston, 
1930),  I,  70-71,  190-193,  306;  C.  F.  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  A  Biography 
(Boston,  1891),  II,  151-153.  During  his  brief  presidency  Thomas  Hill  also  re- 
lied upon  Walker  for  administrative  advice  and  guidance  ( Hill  to  the  Rev.  Pitt 
Dillingham,  Jan.  3,  1883,  in  Services  in  Harvard  Church,  pp.  44-45. 

°*  Hoar,  op.  cit.,  p.  61;  Rand,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 

55  Quoted  in  Lawrance  Thompson,  Young  Longfellow  (1807-1843)  (New 
York,  1938),  p.  401. 
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he  finally  gave  it  up  because  of  its  "diffuseness,  &  its  want  of  method 
— in  appearance  even  when  there  was  no  want  of  it  in  reality."  ^^ 
He  wrote  to  Lieber  that  the  satisfactory  textbook,  by  his  standards, 
should  have  "a  proper  &  careful  mapping  out  of  the  subject  in  the 
beginning."  ^^ 

If  these  things  indicate  a  procedural  practicality  in  Walker,  what 
of  the  substance  of  his  educational  thought?  Was  it  practical  enough 
to  meet  and  to  ride  with  the  strong  intellectual  currents  around  him? 
For  most  of  our  educational  historians  the  ultimate  test  of  academic 
progress,  if  not  of  practicability,  in  the  1850's  and  1860's  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  any  teacher  came  to  terms  with  new  develop- 
ments in  theoretical  and  applied  science.^^  Today  the  view  is  held 
that  then  the  test  was  perhaps  not  so  much  a  question  of  science 
versus  religion  as  one  of  the  degree  to  which  science  was  admitted 
within  the  religious  view  of  the  universe  held  by  theologically- 
minded  educators — the  geological  ideas  of  Edward  Hitchcock  of 
Amherst  or  Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale  are  cases  in  point."^ 

With  regard  to  Walker's  ideas,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  ever  would  have  subordinated  his  theological  beliefs  to  Darwin- 
ian hypotheses;  and  happily  for  him  the  great  Louis  Agassiz-Asa 
Gray  controversy  came  after  his  retirement.*'*'  To  be  sure,  he  did  em- 
brace the  kind  of  Paleyan  watchmaker  natural  theology  that  was 

56  Letter  to  Francis  Lieber,  Sept.  7,  1846,  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington. 

°^  Ibid.  The  following  March,  Walker  was  again  in  correspondence  with 
Lieber,  writing  that  Little  &  Brown  were  unwilling  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
Lieber's  Political  Ethics.  In  commenting  upon  the  possibility  of  publishing  the 
book  in  "reduced  form,"  Walker  hit  upon  a  weakness  that  later  commentators 
on  Lieber's  work  have  usually  pointed  to.  He  said:  "My  great  fear  is,  &  this  I 
cannot  entirely  dismiss,  that  it  will  still  occupy  more  space  than  is  ordinarily 
given  in  our  American  colleges  to  one  branch  of  Ethics.  Unless  the  work  is  re- 
cast from  its  foundations  I  am  so  afraid,  that  on  some  of  the  topics  it  will  be 
thought  that  the  line  is  not  drawn  with  sufficient  distinctness  between  general 
&  political  Ethics.  But  on  all  these  subjects  you  will  of  course  exercise  your  own 
judgment  &  experience,  which  are  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  mine" 
(Walker  to  Lieber,  March  29,  1847,  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington). 

58  Cf.  Butts,  op.  cit.,  chs.  8,  9. 

59  C.  C.  Gillispie,  Genesis  and  Geology:  A  Study  in  the  Relations  of  Scientific 
Thought,  Natural  Theology,  and  Social  Opinion  in  Great  Britain,  1790-1850 
(Cambridge,  1951),  p.  ix;  D.  J.  Struik,  Yankee  Science  in  the  Making  (Boston, 
1948),  pp.  299-304;  Richard  Hofstadter,  Social  Darwinism  in  American 
Thought,  1860-1915  (Philadelphia,  1945),  p.  15. 

60  Struik,  op.  cit,  pp.  307-311. 
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popular  among  almost  all  moral  philosophers  before  the  Civil  War. 
Parts  of  his  sermon,  "Religion  as  Affected  by  the  Progress  of  Physi- 
cal Sciences,"  where  he  emphasizes  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  "the 
Ways  of  God"  and  prove  "arrangement,  contrivance,  a  plan,"  read 
like  passages  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology.^^  For  three  successive 
winters,  1840-1843,  Walker  delighted  Boston  audiences  at  the  Low- 
ell Institute  in  the  Odeon  with  his  lectures  on  natural  religion.*'- 
Although  these  were  never  published,  it  perhaps  is  some  indication 
of  their  approach  to  science  that  Benjamin  Silliman,  who  gave  a 
series  of  discourses  on  geology  after  Walker,  found  them  "excellent"; 
and  Silliman  seemed  almost  surprised  that  Walker  greeted  him 
without  "any  narrow  feelings"  and  "expressed  much  satisfaction" 
at  being  his  "fellow-laborer."  ^^ 

But  Walker's  intellectual  background  in  eighteenth-century  ra- 
tionalism did  not  make  him  equal  to  the  demands  of  scientific  em- 
piricism in  the  nineteenth.  This,  of  course,  was  true  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  Silliman  or  even  of  Hitchcock.  For  academic  men  who  were 
willing  to  go  beyond  the  rational  use  of  history  and  experience  in 
extending  scientific  theory  to  the  empirical  use  of  verifiable  data — 
men  who  also  stood  on  the  threshold  of  radical  empiricism  in  philoso- 
phy— were  few  and  far  between  or  usually,  like  C.  S.  Peirce  and 
Chauncey  Wright,  belonged  to  the  next  generation.  Perhaps  the 
best  that  the  historian  of  science  might  say  for  Walker's  theological 
predilections  in  this  respect,  liberal  though  they  were,  is  that  they 
did  not  force  him  into  unwise  denunciations  of  developmental 
theories.  Unlike  some  Calvinist  moral  philosophers,  who  would 
countenance  nothing  but  the  Scriptural  account  of  creation,  he  did 
not  oppose  the  developmental  hypotheses  per  se.^*  But  he  did  want 
to  see  "moral  and  spiritual  culture"  accompany  "the  progress  of 
scientific  culture,"  where  "nothing  is  to  be  feared  [and]  everything 

61  Sermons  in  Harvard  College,  pp.  132-134. 

62  Foote,  op,  cit.,  p.  18. 

63  G.  P.  Fisher,  Life  of  Benjamin  Silliman  .  .  .  (New  York,  1866),  I,  393, 
395. 

6-1  For  example,  contrast  his  position  with  that  of  Professor  Charles  Hodge  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  who  once  boasted  that  "a  new  idea  never 
originated  in  this  seminary."  In  his  popular,  anti-Darwinian  book  Hodge  claimed 
that  Darwin  had  even  barred  the  idea  of  design  in  nature,  and  he  equated 
atheism  with  Darwinism  {What  Is  Darwinism?  [New  York,  1874],  pp.  52-71, 
177;  R.  H.  Nichols,  "Charles  Hodge,"  DAB,  IX,  98;  Hofstadter,  op' cit.,  p.  12)! 
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is  to  be  hoped."  ^^  Personally,  he  regarded  the  idea  of  "the  exist- 
ence of  an  unbroken  chain  of  beings"  as  "a  little  too  fanciful";  yet 
he  would  accept  it  academically  as  long  as  it  kept  an  ontological 
basis.''®  It  was  not  that  Walker  feared  that  religion  and  metaphysics 
might  be  "denied  and  confuted"  by  something  like  Comte's  positiv- 
ism in  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  but  that  they  ultimately 
might  be  ignored  altogether.''^  For  this  reason  the  substance  of  his 
educational  thought  remained  constant,  that  is,  unspeculative  and 
orthodox,  although  there  was  a  flexibility  within  the  metaphysical 
framework  that  allowed  for  a  change  in  educational  method. 

Walker's  attitude  toward  theoretical  science,  moreover,  illustrates 
what  happened  in  the  decline  of  moral  philosophy.  Contrary  to 
Walker's  fears,  future  scientific  controversies  in  America  did  not 
ignore  religion:  Darwinism  battled  theology  in  one  of  our  most 
publicized  intellectual  struggles.  To  put  it  bluntly,  it  was  not  Darwin 
who  weakened  academic  moral  philosophy;  it  was  the  kind  of  think- 
ing that  brought  on  the  Civil  War.  The  growth  of  an  industrial  North 
and  increasing  secularism  brought  a  society  that  tolerated  the  James 
Walkers  but  no  longer  looked  to  them  for  leadership.  Although  this 
is  a  point  that  needs  more  investigation  before  it  is  applied  to  all 
clerical  academicians  in  the  ante  bellum  period,  it  is  safe  to  say  of 
Walker  that  the  demise  of  what  he  stood  for  intellectually  came  not 
so  much  because  his  philosophy  was  lacking  in  depth  or  in  enough 
candor  to  recognize  merit  in  the  new  sciences  as  it  came  because 
his  moral  philosophy — that  is,  his  "science"  of  man's  duty  to  man 
and  to  God — was  not  equal  to  the  needs  of  Northern  society.  This 
suggests  that  his  moral  philosophy,  interpreted  as  a  guide  to  social 
action,  was  as  important  for  the  influence  it  wielded,  or  failed  to 

'^''  "Religion  as  AflFected  by  the  Progress  of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  in  Sermons 
in  Harvard  College,  p.  132. 

66  Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty,  p.  40. 

6"  Quoted  in  Hawkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16—17.  This,  again,  is  why  he  pleaded  so 
hard  for  Christian  influence  in  education.  His  fear  on  this  score  was  reflected  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Plummer  Professorship  of  Christian  Morals  at  Harvard 
in  1855.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  Frederic  Dan  Huntington  to  this  post,  Wal- 
ker exclaimed:  "What  we  want  is,  that  worldly  and  pagan  ideals  of  expediency 
and  happiness,  of  right  and  duty,  of  goodness  and  greatness,  should  give  place 
to  Christian;  that  the  whole  community  should  be  trained  up  in  the  conception 
and  belief  of  what  a  Christian  community  should  be"  {Discourse  at  Induction 
of  Huntington,  p.  8). 
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wield,  over  Harvard  students  and  Unitarian  laymen  as  for  whatever 
philosophical  and  educational  standards  it  espoused. 


IV 

The  problem  of  whether  Walker's  thinking  underwent  change 
along  various  lines  lies  close  to  the  question  of  his  social  position. 
He  came  from  the  Massachusetts  yeomanry,  "a  pure  product  of  rural 
New  England";  ^^  his  father  was  a  Revolutionary  War  general  and 
his  mother  was  descended  from  the  Edward  Johnson  who  had  com- 
posed the  "Wonder- Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour  in  New 
England";  and  in  the  traditional  way  of  Puritans  and  Yankees  he 
showed  a  simplicity  of  taste  and  habit.^^  If  his  social  status  rose  with 
his  growing  prestige  as  preacher,  teacher,  and  president  of  Harvard 
College,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  left  the  New  England  middle 
class.  It  only  corroborates  the  idea  of  a  flexible  and  expansive 
middle  class,  or  classes,  in  our  Jacksonian  and  ante  bellum  periods. 
To  support  this,  there  may  be  no  better  illustration  of  Walker's  esti- 
mate of  the  social  position  of  the  educated  man  as  well  as  of  the 
set  of  social  values  governing  almost  all  the  moral  philosophers  of 
this  period  than  Walker's  inaugural  address  at  Harvard  College  in 
1853. 

The  theme  of  this  address  was  simply  that  colleges  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  advance  of  a  republic.  Much  of  it  was 
essentially  what  dozens  of  moral  philosophers  had  been  saying  for 
at  least  two  decades  in  defense  of  their  calling  and  class  against 
accusations  of  social  impracticality  and  aristocracy.'^"  But  for  Walker 
the  best  defense  was  not  to  take  the  ground  of  curricular  traditional- 
ism. To  be  sure,  this  was  where  college  presidents  usually  had  fought 
the  battle,  and  Walker  knew  that  the  alliance  of  faculty  Old  Fogy- 
ism  with  business  and  professional,  if  not  social,  exclusiveness 
among  alumni  and  overseers  had  defeated  curricular  innovations 
at  Harvard.  He  knew  because  he  had  been  an  overseer  and  a  faculty 
member.  The  trouble  was  that  times  were  changing:  educators  and 

68  C.  W.  Eliot,  "Address,"  in  Services  in  Harvard  Church,  p.  34. 

69  Ellis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  396-397. 

■^0  Cf.  G.  P.  Schmidt,  "Intellectual  Crosscurrents  in  American  Colleges,  1825- 
1855,"  American  Historical  Review,  XLII  (Oct.,  1936),  46-67. 
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alumni  who  once  had  rejoiced  in  the  educational  conservatism  of 
the  Yale  Report  of  1828  ^^  were  not  so  much  realizing  in  the  1850's 
that  new  courses  must  be  added  to  keep  abreast  of  social  realities 
and  scientific  discoveries  as  they  were  acknowledging  that  more 
people  must  be  educated.  Men  who  rejected  specific  measures  for 
the  training  of  technicians,  mechanics,  and  artisans,  such  as  were 
proposed  by  Francis  Wayland  in  his  controversial  Report  to  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University  on  Changes  in  the  System  of 
Collegiate  Education  (1850),  would,  however,  gladly  take  steps  or 
ask  for  state  aid  toward  increasing  opportunities  for  collegiate  edu- 
cation on  traditional  lines,  with  perhaps  some  modifications  such 
as  segmentation  of  moral  philosophy  into  history,  politics,  and  eco- 
nomics. 

In  other  words,  collegiate  education  should  serve  as  a  middle- 
class  continuum.^-  Influential  alumni  and  college  presidents  such  as 
Walker  did  not  specifically  give  voice  to  this  social  purpose.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  Walker's  inaugural,  they  took  the  offense  against 
vocationalist  demands  for  specialized  training  in  the  colleges  usu- 
ally by  ignoring  these  demands  as  a  primary  threat  to  traditionalism 
and  by  stressing  middle-class  solidarity  through  wider  educational 
openings. 

This  attitude  toward  the  function  of  higher  education  (Walker 
called  it  "the  highest  instruction" )  was  at  once  dynamic  by  middle- 
class  social  standards  and  conservative  in  its  intellectual  allegiance. 
Walker  made  no  bones  about  this.  He  said  that  college  people  "are 
naturally  allied  to  the  great  conservative  interests  of  society."  "^^  In 
a  day  when  "the  boasted  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
beginning  to  run  out  into  follies  and  extravagances,  which  .  .  . 
were  not  expected"  he  looked  to  the  breadth  of  the  academic  view 
and  to  the  improvement  and  public  support  of  colleges,  as  well  as 

^1  "Original  Papers  in  Relation  to  a  Course  of  Liberal  Education,"  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  XV  (Jan.,  1829),  297-351.  This  report  is  discussed 
in  Butts,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-125. 

"-  Cf.  Richard  Hofstadter  and  C.  DeW.  Hardy,  The  Development  and  Scope  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1952),  pp.  21-23.  This  prob- 
lem is  illustrated,  though  not  analyzed,  in  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Examin- 
ing the  Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College,  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy 
(Boston,  1860). 

73  Addresses  at  Inauguration  of  Walker,  p.  51. 
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of  public  schools,  to  check  what  he  thought  was  "the  radical  diffi- 
culty" with  modern  society,  "intellectual  anarchy."  '^* 

But  the  point  sometimes  missed  about  this  attitude  is  that  Walker 
did  not  necessarily  equate  academic  conservatism  with  economic 
conservatism.  To  his  way  of  thinking,  the  intellectual  elite  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  moneyed  elite.  Just  as  popular  lower  education  was 
the  "sole  guaranty  of  popular  liberty"  (security  from  the  mob),  so 
the  colleges  stood  against  a  monopoly  upon  learning  and  indoctrina- 
tion by  the  rich.^^  Academic  training,  Walker  was  sure,  begets  a 
spirit  of  concession,  deference,  and  open-mindedness  which  offsets 
the  "infirmities  and  vices  .  .  .  such  as  effeminacy,  affectation,  and 
seff-conceit"  that  "infest  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes."  ^^  He 
was  essentially  saying  that  the  first  bulwark  of  republicanism  is  an 
educated  populace,  and  he  was  echoing  the  old-time  republican 
moral  philosophers  who  in  their  appeals  for  piety,  industry,  and 
learning  had  laid  the  groundwork  of  nineteenth-century  middle- 
class  ideology.  His  own  experience  showed  Walker  that  intellectual 
successes  had  brought  him  and  other  educated  men  a  certain  middle- 
class  prestige,  even  a  patrician  cast  of  character,  when  only  consider- 
able wealth  had  gained  high  social  status  for  those  without  educa- 
tion. In  this  address  he  was  declaring,  in  effect,  that  gentlemanly 
and  intellectual  qualities  were  not  only  a  desired  result  of  education; 
they  also  were  a  necessary  safeguard  against  wealth  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  social  respectability. 

If  it  is  not  surprising  that  college  presidents  were  expressing  these 
social  attitudes  in  the  1850's,  it  is  significant  that  a  new  president 
of  Harvard  College  was  dwelling  upon  them  in  his  inaugural  address. 
For  the  combination  of  wealth  with  Unitarian  orthodoxy  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge  had  made  Harvard  a  fortress  against  the  social 
leveling  and  the  utilitarian  educational  demands  of  the  Jacksonian 
period.  So  much  so  that  Harvard  presidents,  unlike  college  admin- 
istrators of  the  hinterland,  had  generally  been  able  to  ignore,  at 
least  publicly,  unfriendly  remarks  about  Harvard's  aristocratic  mem- 
bership and  curricular  impracticality. 

But  only  two  years  before  Walker's  presidency  the  dyke  of  social 
impregnability  around  Harvard  collapsed.  A  coalition  of  Free- 
Soilers  and  Democrats  wrested  the  state  government  from  the  long- 

74  Ibid.,  pp.  43-45.  "  ijjid,^  pp,  45^  64_68.  76  ihid.,  p.  42. 
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powerful  Whigs.  The  Democrats  in  the  legislature,  who  reflected 
an  urban  Irish  Catholicism  as  well  as  a  rural  Calvinism  in  opposi- 
tion to  Unitarianism,  were  dissuaded  from  demanding  an  elective 
system  at  Harvard,  but  they  did  succeed  in  changing  the  complexion 
of  the  University's  Board  of  Overseers.  By  the  Act  of  May  22,  1851, 
the  mandatory  provisions  for  clerical  and  governmental  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  were  lessened,  and  the  majority  of  the  Board  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  House  and  Senate  jointly.^^  This  step  toward 
wider  social  representation  in  the  control  of  Harvard  affairs  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  there  was  a  break  in  the  middle-class  educa- 
tional philosophy  insofar  as  the  traditional  college  degree  was 
deemed  a  necessary  part  of  the  prevailing  advancement  ideology. 
Harvard  graduates  forging  ahead  in  business  and  industry  in  the 
1850's  remained  loyal  to  the  Harvard  classical  tradition,  although 
within  another  decade  upon  the  accession  of  Eliot  to  the  presidency 
their  loyalty  would  shift  in  emphasis. ^^  The  Act  of  1851  marked  their 
forced  concession  to  the  demands  of  an  expanding  middle  class  for 
wider  opportunities  and  control  in  collegiate  education.  In  this  way 
it  was  a  social  compromise.  Urban  New  England  was  becoming  a 
society  of  more  than  one  middle  class,  and  Harvard  men  as  well  as 
Harvard's  administration  were  unwilling  to  be  caught  in  a  back 
eddy  of  the  middle-class  social  stream.  Speaking  for  the  financially 
modest  but  intellectually  potent  faction  in  this  society.  Walker  was 
giving  his  own  version  of  republican  truth. 

All  this  denotes  a  social  ambiguity  about  Walker.  Of  course,  his 
own  social  position  rose  as  he  gained  ever  higher  clerical  and  edu- 
cational honors.  And  his  social  ideas  broadened  as  he  adopted  the 
educational  compromise  of  the  middle  class;  he  himself  was  a 
product  of  this  compromise.  But  the  ambiguity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  Walker's  rise  in  social  status  led  him  as  an  intellectual  to  seek 

77  Morison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  286-289;  Hoar,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

78  An  excellent  example  of  this  changing  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
riculum is  Charles  Francis  Adams'  essay,  "A  College  Fetich,"  Three  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Addresses  (Boston,  1907),  pp.  5-48.  The  1860  committee  report  of  the 
group  inquiring  into  the  examination  of  students  in  moral  philosophy  was  a 
strong  plea  for  more  Paley  and  Butler  and  less  "specious  and  popular  works" 
by  men  such  as  Buckle  or  Comte  (the  latter's  work  was  not  used  anyway).  But 
there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  changing  conditions  in  the  College  with  more 
students  and  more  administrative  duties  for  the  professors  ( Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Examining  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  pp.  2-12). 
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or  accept  the  approval  of  a  scholarly  and  academic  elite,  he  at  the 
same  time  as  president  of  Harvard  and  a  power  in  Unitarian  circles 
accepted  the  approval  and  support  of  an  economic  elite.  Surely 
there  was  no  steadfast  division  between  the  two  power  groups:  the 
moneyed  aristocracy  of  Boston  had  traditionally  been  composed  of 
Harvard  graduates.  Yet  with  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  indus- 
trialized community,  new  men  of  power  were  placing  wealth  be- 
fore culture.  To  the  moral  philosopher  this  meant  that  secular  ideals 
were  preceding  theocratic.  These  were  years  when  the  breach  be- 
tween the  intellectual  and  the  new  businessman  was  becoming  pain- 
fully evident.  It  was  a  mark  of  waning  clerical  power  as  well  as  of 
the  demise  of  the  older  wealthy-gentleman  ideal  when  Walker  pub- 
licly exhibited  his  fears  of  "the  rich"  and  his  belief  that  they  should 
not  control  education. 

The  ambiguity  in  Walker's  social  position  is  not  dispelled  by 
saying  that  his  values  were  unlike  those  held  by  the  new  men  of 
secular  power.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  not  completely  true.  With 
regard  to  his  economic  outlook,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  general  position  of  the  Scottish  philosophers  whose  text- 
books he  edited,  that,  had  he  written  his  own  text  in  political 
economy,  Walker  would  have  gone  along  with  the  followers  of  Adam 
Smith  or  Ricardo,  who  were  almost  universally  taught  in  the  col- 
leges.^^  In  the  second  place,  it  is  diflScult  to  separate  and  to  catalogue 
men's  ideals  in  the  changing  society  of  post-Jacksonian  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  difficult  because  ideals  overlapped  and  sometimes  con- 
tradicted one  another. 

But  it  may  identify  Walker's  rationale  for  his  social  status  to 
say  that  his  concept  of  truth  was  unique  with  him  and  with  per- 
haps a  handful  of  the  moral  philosophers  in  whom  scholarly  or 

"^  M.  J.  L.  O'Connor,  Origins  of  Academic  Economics  in  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1944),  passim.  The  problem  of  why  those  who  backed  the  teaching 
of  laissez-faire  economists  in  the  Northeastern  colleges  of  the  1850's  were  often 
those  who  rejected  British  teachings  in  economics  in  the  realm  of  state  govern- 
ments is  interesting.  Perhaps  Bowen  gave  what  was  then  considered  the  best 
answer  to  this  paradox.  For  he  wrote  that  those  who  accept  and  those  who  re- 
ject the  British  economists  beHeve  that  the  role  of  government  in  the  economy 
"does  not  relate  to  the  correctness  of  the  general  principle  in  economical  science, 
but  only  to  its  appUcability  under  particular  circumstances"  (Oscar  and  Mary 
Flug  Handlin,  Commonwealth,  A  Study  of  the  Role  of  Government  in  the  Amer- 
ican Economtj:  Massachusetts,  1774-1861  [New  York,  1947],  p.  263). 
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contemplative  qualities  superceded  administrative  or  evangelical 
characteristics.  Walker's  version  of  truth  was  more  theological  than 
philosophical,  which  is  to  say  it  was  more  rationally  Unitarian  than 
intuitively  Scottish;  it  was  more  clerical  than  worldly,  which  is  to 
say  that  for  all  its  reliance  upon  common  sense  it  was  more  moralistic 
than  expedient.  Walker's  truth  was  not  a  Theodore  Parker's  and  an 
Emerson's;  nor  was  it  strictly  an  Andrews  Norton's  version  of  truth. 
And  Walker's  truth  was  not  necessarily  Abbott  Lowell's  or  Amos 
Lawrence's  or  William  Chapin's  version  of  mercantile  truth.  This 
is  one  way  to  understand  his  intellectual  independence.  At  least 
as  far  as  the  limited  evidence  in  his  sermons  and  editorials  will  let 
us  intrude  upon  his  ideals,  it  shows  that  he  was  trying  to  leave  a 
legacy  of  moral  truth  that  could  encompass  all  of  man's  social  pur- 
poses. For  him.  Christian  truth  was  not  a  narrow  stream  of  theo- 
logical commandments;  it  was  a  broad  current  that  carried  the  tolera- 
tion of  human  foibles;  it  was  an  ethic  of  acceptance  and  love;  it  was 
an  individualist  ethic  of  reason  that  tried  to  understand  rather  than 
to  change  the  world.*" 

Walker's  conception  of  his  role  in  society,  then,  was  built  upon 
a  liberal  rather  than  a  sectarian  ideal.  This  is  one  reason  for  his  fail- 
ure as  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  Americans,  including  most  of 
the  academic  moral  philosophers,  were  eager  to  tailor  moralistic 
sectarian  purposes  to  social  drives.  Walker's  reluctance  to  do  this 
made  him  a  moral  philosopher's  moral  philosopher  from  an  aca- 
demic viewpoint  although  the  sectarian  drives  of  other  moral  phi- 
losophers prevented  them  from  acknowledging  him  as  such.  More- 
over, neither  reformers  nor,  in  the  long  run,  the  "gentlemen  of  prop- 
erty and  standing"  in  Boston,  who  in  the  1840's  admired  Walker's 
silence  on  public  issues  but  in  the  late  1850's  increasingly  turned 
to  the  voices  of  Northern  dogmatism,  were  satisfied  with  his  atti- 

80  Walker  saw  the  need  for  toleration  more  clearly  in  the  field  of  sectarian 
strife  than  he  did  in  secular  affairs,  which  were  further  from  his  daily  clerical 
and  academic  concerns.  However,  he  preached  constantly  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing respect  for  the  conscience  of  others  in  all  public  matters  right  down  to  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War.  Sermons  which  illustrate  this  effort  are:  "Our  Duty  in  Re- 
spect to  Other  Men's  Consciences"  ( 1860),  in  Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty,  pp.  424- 
439;  "Compromises"  and  "The  Differences  among  Christians  No  Objection  to 
Christianity,"  in  Sermons  in  Harvard  College,  pp.  270-285,  365-379. 
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tude.^^  His  moral  philosophy  did  not  furnish  an  official  explanation 
for  the  change  of  sentiment  toward  the  South  among  the  socially 
respectable  of  New  England.  To  be  sure,  Walker  backed  the  Union 
cause  wholeheartedly  after  war  broke  out  ®- — what  Northern  moral 
philosopher  did  not?  But  until  the  brink  of  war  he  did  cling  to  the 
rational  framework  of  his  Unitarianism,  which  indeed  was  the  core 
of  his  moral  philosophy  and  which,  more  than  anything  else,  was 
the  basis  for  his  reticence  in  political  matters. 

This  alliance  of  liberal  theology  with  political  silence  in  Walker 
will  be  discussed  shortly,  but  here  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
political  diffidence  did  not  mean  the  concealment  of  his  general 
social  ideas.  His  status  among  the  academic  elite  and  his  intellectual 
individualism  regarding  social  truths  led  him  to  agree  to  the  middle- 
class  compromise  in  higher  education;  these  traits  also  led  him  to 
break  with  some  new  ideals  of  social  advancement. 

Specifically,  in  his  inaugural  address  he  struck  out  at  the  popular 
idea  of  the  "self-made  man."  ®^  He  was  not  opposed  to  individual 
initiative,  but  he  wanted  the  guidance  of  initiative  and  controls  upon 
advancement  left  in  the  hands  of  educated  men.  To  his  way  of 
thinking,  this  was  by  no  means  a  desertion  of  individualism.  He  him- 
self was  self-made  and  self-taught:  in  his  young  manhood,  for  ex- 
ample, he  had  mastered  the  German  language  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  developments  in  theology  and  philosophy.^*  He 
simply  believed  that  in  a  world  where  the  home,  the  church,  and 
society  serve  as  a  school,  the  best  teaching  comes  from  educational 
institutions  wherein  learning  is  simplified  and  expedited  by  books 
and  "the  living  teacher."  ^^  As  a  man  who  felt  strongly  that  "the  unity 
and  integrity  of  human  knowledge  must  not  be  broken,"  ^^  he 
wanted  individual  enterprise  exercised  under  the  aegis  of  an  aca- 
demic education.  The  competitive  spirit  and  challenges  of  college 

81  Cf.  D.  D.  Van  Tassel,  "Gentlemen  of  Property  and  Standing:  Compromise 
Sentiment  in  Boston  in  1850,"  New  England  Quarterly,  XXIII  (September, 
1950),  307-319. 

82  The  Spirit  Proper  to  the  Times,  A  Sermon  Preached  in  King's  Chapel  .  .  . 
(Boston,  1861). 

83  Addresses  at  Inauguration  of  Walker,  pp.  39-40. 

84  White,  "Commemorative  Discourse,"  p.  20. 

85  Addresses  at  Inauguration  of  Walker,  p.  41.  86  ihid.,  p.  49. 
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life  would  indeed  foster  initiative."  Moreover,  his  own  academic 
success  proved  to  him  what  their  material  successes  proved  to  the 
Amos  Lawrences  or  the  Zachariah  Aliens  of  New  England,  men 
whose  rise  had  come  without  benefit  of  higher  education.  They  were 
living  in  the  republic  of  opportunity,  and  the  laurels  of  success 
awaited  young  men  of  piety  and  industry.  As  long  as  self-made  men 
like  Lawrence  or  Allen  supported  education  and  the  church  and 
acknowledged  that  some  academic  tie  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
socially  complete  man,  college  presidents  warmed  to  them.  It  was 
the  self-made  man  who  spurned  educational  achievement  and  led 
a  predominantly  secular  life  whom  Walker  and  his  kind  feared. 
Walker's  pubHc  utterances  were  a  reaffirmation  of  the  social  design 
wherein  knowledge  triumphed  over  untutored  wealth  or  privilege, 
which  is  a  way  of  saying  that  Walker's  own  experience  furnished 
him  with  his  ideal  of  republicanism. 

V 

These  observations  have  been  made  as  a  prelude  to  asking  why 
Walker  was  so  closemouthed  with  regard  to  political  issues.  Outside 
the  realm  of  strictly  political  conjecture  or  commitment  he  was  out- 
spoken if  not  always  specific,  intelligent  if  not  always  f  arsighted,  and 
socially  minded  in  a  republican  sense  if  not  democratic.  To  this  ex- 
tent he  was  like  many  of  the  academic  moral  philosophers.  But  his 
fame  among  Unitarians  and  Harvard  chroniclers  has  usually  been 
associated  with  this  statement:  "I  make  one  rule,  not  to  preach  about 
anything  until  they  have  done  talking  about  it  in  the  omnibus."  ^^ 
When  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  1839  at  the  Charlestown 
Church,  he  told  his  congregation  that  he  had  refrained  from  mingling 
in  politics  even  to  the  extent  of  waiving  his  right  of  suffrage.®^  A 
hands-off  politics  policy  benefits  a  minister,  he  believed,  in  that  it 
not  only  gives  him  more  power  to  act  upon  "the  prevailing  ideas 
by  which  [party]  movements  are  ultimately  swayed  and  determined," 
but  it  also  prevents  his  being  misunderstood  in  the  exposition  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  underlying  social  truths.''"  To  Walker,  po- 

87  Ibid.,  pp.  41,  56. 

88  White,  "Commemorative  Discourse,"  p.  23;  Frothingham,  "Memoir  of 
Walker,"  p.  467. 

89  Frothingham,  "Memoir  of  Walker,"  p.  450.  so  Ibid. 
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litical  preaching  was  "superficial  preaching,"  and  his  first  duty  was 
to  his  oflBce  as  minister;  his  second  duty  was  to  his  place  as  "a  com- 
mon man  in  society."  ^^ 

Again,  in  1856,  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  excite- 
ments in  Boston  and  the  furor  over  bleeding  Kansas,  he  preached 
a  famous  sermon,  "Public  Opinion,"  which  reiterates  these  beliefs 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  clearest,  if  not  the  most  convincing,  ex- 
planation of  clerical  reticence  in  political  questions  offered  by  any 
academic  moral  philosopher.  It  contains  some  surprisingly  modern 
insights  into  mass  psychology,  particularly  where  he  scores  the  irra- 
tionalism  of  public  hysteria  which  is,  for  him,  reminiscent  of  witch- 
craft days  in  New  England.^'  By  it  he  doubtless  raised  the  ire  of 
some  Boston  reformers,  for  he  warns  that  what  the  writers  and  talk- 
ers in  a  community  say  is  not  necessarily  what  everybody  thinks.®^ 
And  he  criticizes  "that  conceit  of  private  judgment,  that  extrava- 
gance of  individualism,  which  it  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to 
recommend."  ^*  "Private  conscience,"  he  decides, 

is  not  an  absolute  or  all-sufiicient  rule,  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the 
public  conscience;  much  less  is  it  of  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the 
public  conscience.  If  it  were  so,  where  would  be  found  that  unity  in  men's 
moral  judgment  on  which  law  is  founded,  and  without  which  society 
could  not  exist?  ^^ 

Walker  was  happy  to  number  himself  among  that  "powerful  reserve 
of  moderate  and  silent  men,"  who 

in  almost  every  community  making  the  smallest  pretensions  to  intelligence 
and  freedom  .  .  .  seldom  cause  themselves  to  be  heard  or  felt  in  pubHc 
matters,  but  yet  are  known  to  exist,  and,  by  creating  a  fear  of  reactions, 
operate  as  a  check  on  violent  and  headlong  counsels.  ...  To  take  into 
the  account  [this]  powerful  reserve  .  .  .  would  do  [much]  to  save  both 
Church  and  State  from  those  panics  and  violent  and  disastrous  convul- 
sions, which  have  done  so  much,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  much  more,  to 
trouble  and  retard  the  progress  of  humanity  and  civilization.^^ 

As  Octavius  Frothingham  observed  in  1891,  these  claims  of  po- 
litical chastity  did  not  quite  fit  the  facts. ^^  Walker  did  preach  on 
temperance,  student  morals,  and  the  evils  of  the  theatre;  and  after 

91  Ibid.,  p.  451.  92  Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty,  p.  232. 

93  Ibid.,  p.  228.  94  ihid,^  p.  224.  95  n^i^,^  p.  227. 

96  Ibid.,  pp.  230-231.  97  "Memoir  of  Walker,"  p.  467. 
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the  Mexican  War,  like  most  of  the  Northern  moral  philosophers,  he 
was  intensely  patriotic.  Moreover,  Bostonians  of  the  post-Jacksonian 
era  did  talk  in  the  omnibuses  about  the  need  for  utilitarian  educa- 
tion or  the  stodginess  of  Unitarianism  compared  with  the  excite- 
ments of  transcendentalism,  the  same  topics  about  which  Walker 
was  writing  and  preaching  from  another  viewpoint.  The  significant 
aspect  here  is  that  Walker,  like  many  conservatives,  thought  that 
by  decrying  "ultraism"  he  was  avoiding  these  controversies  alto- 
gether. 

Still,  with  regard  to  party  politics  he  lived  up  to  the  letter  of  his 
resolution.  All  sorts  of  dodges  and  devices  were  used  by  students  as 
well  as  by  prominent  Bostonians  to  get  a  political  commitment 
from  the  president  of  Harvard.  These  were  practiced  to  no  avail,  but 
sometimes  with  humorous  results  at  the  expense  of  the  petitioner. 
For  example,  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  election  of  1856  an  ardent 
party  man  accosted  Walker  in  Little  &  Brown's  bookstore  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  three  candidates  he  would  vote  for.  Vigorously 
rubbing  his  sleeves,  a  habit  of  his,  the  Doctor  solemnly  said:  "I've 
been  thinking  of  that  myself."  The  questioner  replied  that  so  had 
he,  and  "having  seen  so  sternly  grave  a  look,  he  thought  he  had  got 
an  answer,  and  bowed  his  leave."  ^^ 

Among  Unitarians,  Walker  had  no  corner  on  individuality.  If 
few  of  them  kept  his  degree  of  political  reticence — indeed,  some 
devout  Unitarians  were  intensely  active  in  politics — their  religious 
faith  was  by  no  means  correspondingly  neglected.  Perhaps  this  in- 
dicates that,  far  from  being  an  authoritarian  church,  Unitarianism 
was  the  simplest  kind  of  religion:  by  emphasizing  the  "private  judg- 
ment" of  reason,  it  furnished  its  members  with  an  intellectual  basis 
for  their  individuality.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  institutional  reason 
for  Walker's  individuality,  which  by  its  theological  nature  and  its 
very  simplicity  may  be  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  for  his  po- 
litical silence  than  the  single  fact  of  his  connection  with  Harvard 
College. 

For  to  whatever  extent  individuaHty  and  individuaHsm  have  an 
institutional  explanation,  the  conservative  individualism  of  Uni- 
tarian teachers  at  Harvard  has  lately  been  attributed  to  their  social 
and  economic  connections  through  the  university  and  to  their  theo- 

98  Ellis,  op.  cit.,  p.  400. 
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logical  bias  against  the  new  science.^^  Typical  of  Harvard  conserv- 
atism for  these  reasons  v^as  Francis  Bowen  v^^ho,  in  1853,  succeeded 
Walker  in  the  Alford  Professorship, 

A  Unitarian,  but  no  clergyman,  Bowen,  like  Walker,  owed  his  rise 
from  a  modest  family  background  into  a  position  of  academic  and 
social  prestige  to  admirable  scholarship  and  to  his  literary  prowess 
as  editor  of  the  North  American  Review  (1843-1854).  Unlike 
Walker,  however,  Bowen  was  easily  stirred  to  protest  or  to  defiance 
over  popular  issues.  His  was  usually  the  side  of  party  Whiggism  and 
orthodoxy:  he  championed  Webster's  stand  on  the  Compromise  of 
1850;  ^"^  in  1851  his  criticisms  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded 
the  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  caused  him  to  lose  the  nom- 
ination he  had  just  received  to  the  McLean  Professorship  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  History  at  Harvard;  ^°^  his  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy (1856)  presented  some  of  the  fashionable  economic  arguments 
of  "Cotton  Whig"  manufacturers — indeed,  it  was  dedicated  to  a 
merchant  prince  of  Boston,  Nathan  Appleton;  ^°^  and  in  his  class- 
room lectures  he  lashed  out  at  all  "dirt-philosophies"  of  materialism, 

99  Cf.  Samuels,  op.  cit.,  ch.  1;  Struik,  op.  cit.,  pp.  297-299.  In  referring  to 
individualism  and  individuality  here,  I  have  done  something  which  is  perhaps 
permissible  only  because  the  Harvard  men  in  this  era  were  distinctive  person- 
ahties  (individualities)  as  well  as  proponents  of  individuaHsm,  or  of  a  minimum 
of  federal  regulation.  Ordinarily,  the  two  words  should  not  be  used  inter- 
changeably. Cf.  R.  M.  Maclver,  The  Ramparts  We  Guard  (New  York,  1950), 
p.  127. 

100  Francis  Bowen,  "The  California  and  Territorial  Question,"  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  LXXI  (July,  1850),  221-268. 

1"^^  S.  E.  Morison,  "Francis  Bowen,  An  Early  Test  of  Academic  Freedom  in 
Massachusetts,"  Proceedings,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  3d  ser.,  LXV 
(Feb.,  1936),  507-511;  A.  E.  Martin,  "Louis  Kossuth — Guest  of  the  Nation, 
1851-1852,"  in  T.  J.  Gates,  ed.,  Essays  in  Honor  of  A.  Howry  Espenshade 
(New  York,  1937),  pp.  182-208;  Morison,  Three  Centuries  of  Harvard,  pp. 
290-293. 

102  It  is  important  for  this  study  to  note  that  Bowen's  textbook  was  little  used 
beyond  Cambridge  before  the  Civil  War.  Generally  speaking,  its  protectionist 
and  laissez-faire  teachings  were  not  rejected  by  Northern  moral  philosophers, 
but  its  critical  view  of  public  land  policies  in  the  West  and  its  conclusions 
that  the  West  was  a  region  of  poverty,  depravity,  and  shiftlessness  due  to  a  lack 
of  cities  and  manufacturing  did  not  read  well  with  academicians  in  what  H.  N. 
Smith  calls  the  American  "garden."  Cf.  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
Applied  to  the  Condition,  the  Resources,  and  the  Institutions  of  the  American 
People  (Boston,  1856),  pp.  91-103,  and  passim;  Joseph  Dorfman,  The  Eco- 
nomic Mind  in  American  Civilization,  1606-1865  (New  York,  1946),  II,  835- 
844,  Bowen  was  not  a  Malthusian,  as  some  writers  have  tended  to  portray  him. 
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among  which  he  numbered  Charles  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution.^°^ 
Although  two  historians  of  American  sociology  have  decided  that 
Bowen  "managed  to  be  wrong  about  almost  every  important 
nineteenth-century  intellectual  issue,"  ^°*  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
remember  him  as  a  competent  intellectual  historian,  particularly  in 
his  later  years,  and  as  one  of  the  few  speculative  idealists  we  had  in 
ante  bellum  academic  philosophy,  a  trait  that,  in  this  respect  only, 
put  him  head  and  shoulders  above  Walker  and  other  clerical  moral 
philosophers. 

But  what  is  noteworthy  in  a  comparison  of  Bowen's  and  Walker's 
attitudes  toward  public  questions  is  that  Walker's  declarations  were 
clearly  and  simply  rooted  in  a  Unitarian  moral  philosophy.  This  at- 
tachment kept  him  aloof  from  political  commitment  because,  first 
of  all,  it  forced  investigation  of  at  least  two  sides  in  most  questions; 
and  he  insisted  upon  using  it  as  a  contemplative  device — nothing 
more.  Other  Unitarians  with  equally  rational  intent  but  with  less 
patience  made  their  inquiries,  and  then,  like  Bowen  at  one  political 
extreme  or  Horace  Mann  at  the  other,  necessarily  forsook  detach- 
ment and  sometimes  charity  to  apply  their  decisions.  In  Bowen's 
writings  on  public  questions  ( he  was  not  much  of  a  speaker )  he  left 
the  ground  of  moral  philosophy  for  theories  that  were  largely  secular 
— the  economic  doctrines,  for  example,  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
Say,  even  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  political  faith  of  British  and 
American  Whigs.  This  does  not  mean  that  Bowen  was  the  less  a 
devout  Unitarian  or  less  a  defender  of  philosophies  sympathetic  only 
to  Protestant  piety.  But  it  does  show  that  Bowen  was  trying  to  di- 
vorce theological  tenets  from  moral  philosophy's  "practical  ethics," 


In  his  review  of  Francis  Wayland's  Political  Economy  (Christian  Examiner, 
XXIV  [March,  1838],  47-65)  he  rejected  "the  system  of  Malthus"  as  "wholly 
inapplicable."  And  years  later  he  tried  to  bury  Darwin  with  Malthus  in  his 
article,  "Malthusianism,  Darwinism,  and  Pessimism,"  North  American  Review, 
CXXIX  (Nov.,  1879),  447-472.  See  also  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
ch.  11. 

103  prancis  Bowen,  Gleanings  from  A  Literary  Life,  1838-1880  (New  York, 
1880),  p.  vii;  Samuels,  op.  cit.,  p.  22;  Bowen,  "The  Latest  Form  of  the 
Development  Theory"  (1860),  in  Gleanings,  pp.  199-231;  J.  J.  Spengler, 
"Evolutionism  in  American  Economics,  1800-1946,"  in  Stow  Persons,  ed.. 
Evolutionary  Thought  in  America  (New  Haven,  1950),  p.  214. 

10*  L.  L.  and  J.  Bernard,  Origins  of  American  Sociology:  The  Social  Science 
Movement  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1943),  pp.  129,  820. 
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something  which  he  criticized  Francis  Wayland  for  neglecting  to 
do  in  Moral  Science.'^°^ 

If  Bowen  in  the  1850's  was  on  the  right  track  in  this  matter,  he 
failed  to  establish  an  adequate  public  philosophy.  Chiefly  because 
of  his  emotional  involvement  he  scurried  into  intellectual  commit- 
ments which  for  him  were  consistent  at  the  time  but  which  did  little 
good  for  the  social  respectability  of  Harvard  moral  philosophy  out- 
side of  die-hard  Whig  circles.  His  trouble  was  that  he  "frequently 
confounded  the  appeal  to  reason  with  the  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions." ^°^  This  was  possibly  in  line  with,  though  not  dictated  by,  his 
classroom  emphasis  upon  Scottish  intuitive  common-sense,  or,  the 
philosophy  in  moral  philosophy.  Walker  surely  taught  the  Scottish 
philosophy  but,  at  least  from  the  evidence  in  his  sermons,  he  also 
stressed  the  epistemologically  divergent.  Unitarian  tradition  of  re- 
lying upon  real  experience,  prudence,  and  a  concern  for  conse- 
quences. In  other  words,  by  Unitarian  standards  Walked  stressed  the 
moral  in  moral  philosophy. 

Students  were  not  blind  to  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  common 
sense  that  Walker  tried  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  Perhaps  the 
varying  degrees  of  respect  accorded  Walker  and  Bowen  by  Harvard 
students  also  reflects  their  popularity  with  the  public  at  large.  For 
Harvard  men  were  known  to  tease  "Fanny"  Bowen,  the  critical,  con- 
servative, and  present-minded  "Old  Roman."  ^"^  They  did  not  make 
fun  of  President  Walker.^"^  By  the  measure  of  the  gentlemanly  ideal 

105  Francis  Bowen,  Critical  Essays,  on  a  Few  Subjects  Connected  with  the 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  Speculative  Philosophy  (Boston,  1842),  pp. 
319,  325,  328. 

106  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates,  "Francis  Bowen,"  DAB,  II,  503-504. 

10"  C.  F.  Thwing,  "Peabody  and  Bowen,"  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine, 
XL  ( March,  1932 ) ,  257-260.  One  night  a  student  snatched  Bowen's  "unseemly" 
cap  near  a  graveyard,  causing  the  professor  to  take  to  his  heels.  It  was  reported 
in  the  newspapers  as  "Audacious  Attempt  to  Garrote  a  Professor"  (Anderson, 
op.  cit.,  p.  101). 

108  Tfhis  (Joes  not  mean  that  some  students  did  not  dislike  Walker's  occasional 
severity  in  the  performance  of  his  administrative  and  disciplinary  duties.  For 
example,  Nicholas  Longworth  Anderson,  class  of  1858,  as  a  freshman  recorded 
in  his  diary  that  Walker  was  "a  brick,  although  he  does  prevaricate  like  blazes." 
But  a  year  later  after  visiting  the  President  as  a  sophomore  in  order  to  learn 
his  academic  rank,  he  described  Walker  as  exercising  his  "usual  hypocritical 
courtesy,  a  serpent  in  serpent's  skin."  Understandably,  Anderson's  rank  on 
this  occasion  was  "not  so  good"  (Anderson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24,  77). 
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and  by  his  own  Unitarian  ethics,  Walker's  moderation  in  public 
issues,  contrasted  to  Bowen's  frequently  personal  peeves  and  rancor, 
was  truly  catholic.  Aside  from  the  question  of  whether  Walker's 
attitude  was  indeed  wise  in  the  light  of  all  the  conflicting  currents  of 
the  time,  he,  not  Bowen,  appears  to  o£Fer  us  a  fairer  appraisal  of 
Unitarian  (not  academic)  moral  philosophy  at  Harvard  and  of  the 
kind  of  individualism  it  idealized. 

Walker  and  his  theology  were  inseparable;  the  institutional  basis 
for  his  conservative  individualism  was  Unitarianism,  not  its  arm.  Har- 
vard College.  It  is  misleading  to  attribute  his  political  silence,  for 
example,  to  some  desire  on  his  part  to  avoid  irritating  Southern  stu- 
dents or  to  some  wish  to  appease  the  conservative  political  instincts 
of  Boston  businessmen.^"^  Such  indeed  were  the  results  of  his  ret- 

109  This  "economic"  interpretation  of  Harvard  conservatism  before  the  Civil 
War  is  all  too  common  an  inference  in  much  of  our  literature  on  the  Whiggish 
mentality.  Like  most  problems  of  this  nature  in  history,  it  is  partly  true.  But 
I  think  it  has  been  overworked  simply  because  no  one  has  been  willing  to 
investigate  the  problem  carefuUy.  I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  necessity  to 
do  so  here.  Consequently,  I  hope  it  will  suffice  to  cite  some  of  the  material 
that  tends  to  dispel  the  conjecture  that  Southern  students  were  intellectually 
pampered  at  Harvard  as  the  result  of  a  faculty  desire  to  keep  in  the  good 
graces  of  Boston  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  were  dependent  upon 
Southern  cotton.  See  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  "Recollections  of  Boston  and  Harvard 
before  the  Civil  War,"  Proceedings,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  3d  ser., 
LXV  (Oct.,  1933),  150-163;  J.  S.  Ezell,  "A  Southern  Education  for  Southrons," 
Journal  of  Southern  History,  XVII  (Aug.,  1951),  310,  327n;  and  the  statistics 
on  Harvard  enrollments  in  A.  M.  Comey,  "The  Growth  of  New  England 
Colleges,"  Educational  Review,  I  (March,  1891),  318. 

Akin  to  this  single-track  explanation  of  Harvard  conservatism  is  another 
that  is,  in  its  way,  just  as  narrow — Todd,  "Philosophical  Ideas  at  Harvard 
College."  In  his  otherwise  valuable  discussion,  the  author  says  that  the 
Harvard  men  were  "compelled  ...  to  teach  a  religious  and  philosophical 
orthodoxy"  because  of  the  original  stipulations  for  the  Alford  Professorship, 
which  said  that  the  occupant  of  the  chair  must  be  "of  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion,  and  a  member  of  a  Protestant  chxirch"  (pp.  84-85).  Harvard  ortho- 
doxy is  certainly  not  to  be  denied,  but  to  attribute  it  to  this  basis  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  misleading.  There  were  surely  broader  reasons  for  it,  among  which 
may  be  counted  the  increasingly  conservative  Unitarian  tradition  at  Harvard, 
especially  in  the  Divinity  School,  which  pointed  out  the  sectarian  direction 
to  the  College,  but  withal  a  tradition  that  was  started  in  theological  radicahsm 
long  after  Alford's  bequest.  Then,  aside  from  the  institution  itself,  there  was 
the  Cambridge  environment:  socially  ingrown,  politically  "sound,"  and  theo- 
logically complacent. 

If,  for  instance,  an  Emerson  and  not  an  Andrews  Norton  had  been  the 
shining  light  of  the  Divirxity  School,  reflected  in  the  selection  of  the  Alford 
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icence,  not  the  reasons  for  it.  Bowen,  on  the  other  hand,  consciously 
sought  an  intellectual  alliance  with  conservative  power  groups, 
although  he  occasionally  disagreed  with  them  over  policy.  He  was 
unafraid  to  repudiate  a  popular  cause — which  perhaps  was  not  so 
much  a  sign  of  his  Unitarianism  as  it  was  of  his  intellectual  honesty 
within  a  framework  of  secular  principles.  As  for  Walker,  he  hoped 
that  his  stand  was  always  rational,  independent  if  necessary,  and 
truly  charitable.  For  him,  the  moral  philosophy  of  Unitarianism 
was  found  in  what  its  historian  later  described  as  the  conviction 
that  "kindness,  charity,  good-will  were  personal  qualities  entirely; 
that  gentleness,  serenity  were  most  desirable  Christian  virtues;  that 
the  office  of  the  minister  of  religion  was  to  create  these  graces  of  the 
private  heart  and  to  avoid  matters  that  would  raise  up  discord."  ^^° 

VI 

Where  does  all  this  leave  the  problem  of  Walker's  moral  philoso- 
phy and  its  function  in  Northern  society?  Here  is  possibly  the  kind 
of  historical  problem  which  cannot  be  clearly  outlined,  much  less 
answered,  until  we  have  had  more  investigation  and  interpretation 
of  the  New  England  middle  classes  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
As  a  tentative  approach,  I  think  there  are  at  least  three  ways  to 
characterize  Walker  in  his  society.  These  have  the  disadvantage  of 


Professor,  could  we  expect  that  the  Alford  Professor  would  have  been  re- 
stricted to  an  orthodox  theology  by  the  technical  wording  of  the  Alford  will? 
Of  course  not.  The  Alford  will  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  philosophy 
taught  from  that  chair  as  long  as  the  professor  remained  within  the  broadest 
interpretations  of  Christian  theology — witness  the  successors  to  Frisbie,  Hedge, 
Walker,  and  Bowen:  George  Herbert  Palmer  and  William  Ernest  Hocking. 
To  be  sure,  John  Alford's  executors  who  decided  upon  the  Professorship  in 
1789  (Alford  had  died  in  1761),  Edmund  Trowbridge  and  Richard  Gary, 
gave  to  the  bequest  specific  theological  stipulations,  but  these  were  such  as 
emphasized  a  liberal  eighteenth-century  Anglican  viewpoint,  "the  coincidence 
between  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  and  the  dictates  of  reason";  nineteenth- 
century  Alford  Professors  had  no  diflBculty  with  these  liberal  requirements. 
And  doubtless  these  stipulations  were  no  impediment  to  the  various  Harvard 
boards  of  control  which  in  times  of  varying  theological  climates  were  called 
upon  to  select  the  man  they  thought  best  fitted  for  the  Professorship.  For  the 
wording  of  the  Alford  bequest,  see  Josiah  Quincy,  The  History  of  Harvard 
University  (Cambridge,  1840),  II,  501-504. 
11°  Frothingham,  Boston  Unitarianism,  p.  50. 
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being  merely  functional  characterizations  of  one  man,  not  concep- 
tual explanations.  But  perhaps  Walker  himself  would  not  have 
objected  to  them  on  this  ground  because  his  own  moral  philosophy 
stressed  function  as  much  as  it  stressed  idea.  The  Unitarian  moral 
philosophy,  at  least  insofar  as  he  used  it  as  an  attitude  toward  po- 
litical afiFairs,  was  one  of  method,  not  of  substance. 

1.  Walker's  political  silence  was  a  cloak  for  his  social  conserva- 
tism, that  is,  for  his  determination  to  uphold  the  kind  of  society  in 
which  a  paternal  elite  of  wealth  and  education  would  hold  sway. 
This  characterization  of  him  needs  to  be  modified  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  middle-class  compromise  in  education  and  by  his  resentment 
of  the  control  of  education  by  the  rich.  And  even  if  he  had  wanted 
a  society  in  which  only  those  with  superior  knowledge  and  piety 
could  rise  to  the  top,  the  condition  of  Massachusetts  society,  which 
had  been  in  a  state  of  flux  since  the  Revolution,  would  not  have 
permitted  it.^^^  Walker  and  other  moral  philosophers  were  not 
averse  to  endorsing  Edmund  Burke's  sentiments,^^-  but  the  society 
that  had  existed  for  Burke  in  England  did  not  exist  for  them  in  New 
England.  The  world  outside  the  academy  in  Cambridge  was  equally 
conscious  of,  and  devoted  to.  Walker's  rule  of  "Difficulty,  Struggle, 
Progress,"  and  it,  too,  cherished  the  motto,  "We  are  not  ashamed  to 
improve."  ^^^ 

2.  Walker's  reluctance  to  commit  himself  on  public  issues  was 
due  to  a  scholarly  caution  that  asked  for,  if  it  did  not  get,  full  and 
free  inquiry  into  all  aspects  of  a  given  situation.  His  belief  that  the 
unity  of  learning  would  be  preserved  through  an  impartial  devotion 
to  academic  truth  was  emulated  in  his  hope  that  the  unity  and  sta- 
bility of  society  could  be  preserved  by  the  cautious  pursuit  of 
social  truth.  In  a  sense.  Walker's  primary  attachment  to  tradition  on 
the  academic  level  blinded  him  to  the  newer  demands  upon  higher 

^^^  Handlins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  261-263.  In  his  "Memoir"  of  Walker,  Frothingham 
said  that  Walker  possessed  "an  absolute  belief  in  the  democratic  principle" 
while  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  "law,  order,  and  peace"  (p.  457).  Cf. 
Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty,  p.  229,  where,  in  his  sermon  on  public  opinion, 
Walker  expressed  a  "profound  .  .  .  reverence  for  the  will  of  the  people,  or  of 
even  a  majority  of  the  people,  [so]  that,  could  I  be  sure  it  has  been  expressed 
freely  and  understandingly,  I  should  hardly  hesitate,  in  any  case,  to  obey." 

112  Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty,  pp.  229-230. 

113  Sermons  in  Harvard  College,  pp.  199-218;  Frothingham,  "Memoir  of 
Walker,"  p.  451. 
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learning  in  the  same  way  that  his  hberal  repubHcanism  separated 
him  from  the  social  stirrings  around  him.  His  light  case  of  Old  Fogey- 
ism  led  him  to  resent  the  freedom  of  method  in  an  elective  system 
and  the  free  speculation  compelled  by  the  new  developmental 
theories  in  science.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Old  Fogeyism  at  the 
dawn  of  academic  specialization  did  support  classical  and  liberal 
learning.  This  was  what  counted  for  him  and  for  the  other  Harvard 
men  who  were  intellectually  wounded  by  the  secular  and  utilitarian 
attacks  upon  their  educational  redoubt  and  who  did  not  understand 
the  secular  chaos  outside  the  university.  They  believed  that  man 
was  indeed  perfectible;  the  search  for  scholarly  truth  within  the 
framework  of  a  humane  and  tolerant  theology  would  further  the 
realization  of  this  Unitarian  credo  in  their  society. 

3.  A  more  powerful  check  upon  Walker's  conduct  in  public  affairs 
than  either  his  social  ideas  or  his  scholarship  was  that  furnished  by 
his  religion.  As  a  young  man  he  had  fought  for  its  principle  of  free 
questioning  of  theological  orthodoxy,  and  he  sought  to  preserve  this 
spirit  when  Puritan  evangelicalism  was  counterattacking.  Despite 
his  partnership  with  an  intuitive  philosophy,  he  continued  to  op- 
pose antirationalism  in  religion.  In  this  way,  he  and  some  of  the 
other  Harvard  men  were  among  the  last  champions  of  the  Enlight- 
enment in  America.  No  matter  if  their  Unitarianism,  as  church  ritual, 
had  settled  into  an  unlovely  orthodoxy;  this  was  perhaps  all  that 
State  Street  or  Brattle  Street  parishioners  needed  or  deserved. 
Walker  and  the  other  high  priests  at  Cambridge  were  carrying  on 
the  important  acts  of  inquiry,  restatement  of  old  truths,  and  patience 
in  the  face  of  political  zealots  who  were  bending  other  Protestant 
faiths  to  currently  "moral"  reforms. 

These  three  functional  characterizations  of  Walker  are  all  related 
to  his  Unitarianism,  as  an  institution  or  as  a  moral  philosophy.  They 
also  are  related  to  his  times,  the  existing  climate  of  public  life,  and 
to  the  fears  of  social  change  which  the  times  aroused  in  Walker  and 
other  moral  philosophers.  For  the  political  chaos  and  the  barbarism 
of  the  1850's  were  striking  at  Walker's  ideal  of  social  order,  at  his 
concept  of  the  essential  unity  of  all  knowledge,  and  at  his  belief  in 
the  primacy  of  a  rational  morality  in  society.  Walker's  intellectual 
position  in  this  situation  was  indeed  difficult  because,  aside  from  his 
primary  role  as  clergyman,  which  he  clearly  saw  as  dictating  a  neu- 
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tral  course  in  public  matters,  he  also  was  scholar  and  moral  phi- 
losopher. 

The  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  the  scholar  must  participate 
in  society  is  indeed  an  old  one.  If,  for  Walker's  sake,  we  can  assume 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  preserve  knowledge  and  to  present  it  to  the 
public  in  as  unpartisan  a  spirit  as  he  can  muster,  then  Walker's  role 
as  scholar  was  theoretically  correct.  But  the  scholar  is  often  forced 
to  become  a  moral  philosopher  by  the  very  act  of  imparting  his 
knowledge.  This  was  particularly  true  in  Walker's  day,  when  knowl- 
edge was  intimately  connected  with  sectarian  sponsorship  and  when 
the  moral  philosopher  was  the  spokesman  for  both  knowledge  and 
piety. 

Walker's  predicament  lay  in  a  Unitarianism  which  requested  a 
detached  inspection  of  social  crises  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
vited a  rational  motive  for  participation  in  public  affairs.  Because 
of  its  simplicity  and  unity,  it  gave  its  followers  a  moral  philosophy 
founded  more  upon  an  ethical  than  upon  a  sectarian  basis.  For  this 
reason,  possibly  it  was  one  of  the  few  theologies  that,  solely  as  a 
method  of  approach  to  public  problems  by  a  sectarian-minded  peo- 
ple, could  have  been  carried  over  into  what  the  moral  philosophers 
called  "practical  ethics,"  or  everyday  morality. 

This  is  not  a  perverse  way  of  saying  that  had  the  theology  of  the 
Enlightenment,  the  tradition  of  Locke,  Paley,  and  Norton,  or  a  more 
elaborate  Unitarian  moral  philosophy,  dominated  New  England  so- 
ciety instead  of  either  Protestant  evangelicalism  or  transcenden- 
talism, somehow  the  fanaticism  of  certain  reforms,  particularly  aboli- 
tionism, could  have  been  tempered.  Neither  human  nature  nor 
American  sectarian  impulses  were  working  that  way.  It  is  to  Walker's 
credit  that  he  understood  this  aspect  of  the  American  character. 
Unitarians,  he  knew,  could  not  be  proselytizers  for  their  brand  of 
reasonable  religion.  The  fortunes  of  his  faith  in  the  Old  South  and 
in  the  Old  Northwest  were  such  as  to  prove  that  this  faith  could  not 
accomplish  on  the  "mass"  level  what  it  failed  or  refused  to  attempt 
on  the  intellectually  higher  level  of  middle-  and  upper-class  ortho- 
doxy in  Boston.^^*  Furthermore,  Walker  may  well  have  sensed  the 

11*  Clarence  Gohdes,  "Some  Notes  on  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  Ante- 
Bellum  South:  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Soutliern  LiberaHsm,"  in 
D.  K.  Jackson,  ed.,  American  Studies  in  Honor  of  Willium  Kenneth  Boyd,  by 
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suspicion  with  which  some  academic  moral  philosophers  with  evan- 
gelical ties,  particularly  in  the  West,  viewed  their  Unitarian  breth- 
ren.^^^  A  common  front  on  secular  matters  could  not  be  joined  with 
these  men,  at  least  not  on  Unitarian  terms. 

What  is  important  here  is  that  Unitarians  did  not  want  to  enforce 
their  ethical  principles.  Walker  typified  the  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
Harvard  professor  who  saw  his  role  in  society  as  essentially  that  of 
spectator,  patient  critic,  and  conserver  of  the  Christian,  scholarly, 
and  gentlemanly  virtues.  But  American  society  did  not  thank  its 
critics,  no  matter  how  patient,  and  rarely  has  it  heeded  its  cham- 
pions of  moderation  in  crucial  periods.  If  this  was  unfortunate  then, 
it  is  even  more  unfortunate  that  such  men  are  ignored  by  posterity. 

Members  of  the  Americana  Club  of  Duke  University  (Durham,  N.C.,  1940), 
pp.  327-366;  Thwing,  "Harvard  and  Yale,"  pp.  194-201;  Lyttle,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
16,  30-31,  46,  92-93;  Cooke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  438-439. 

115  E.  D.  MacMaster  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  felicitate  you  upon  enjoyment  of 
the  green  hills  and  pure  air,  and  free  thoughts  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  As  to 
the  heterodox  theologies,  and  the  petit  ecclesiastical  democracies  of  these 
Yankees,  taceo"  (letter  to  T.  E,  Thomas,  Aug.  20,  1862,  in  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Ehenezer  Thomas,  Mainly  Relating  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict  in 
Ohio,  Especially  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  [Dayton(?),  Ohio,  1909],  p.  120). 

Even  Wayland,  who  had  been  accused  by  Bowen  of  injecting  sectarian 
principles  into  his  Moral  Science,  thought  that  Harvard  teachers  probably 
were  burdened  by  their  sectarian  connection.  He  wrote:  "I  know  but  very 
few  of  the  outside  government  of  Harvard  College.  Those  of  the  Instructors 
whom  I  have  known  are  liberal  &  fair  minded  men.  So  far  as  I  know  I 
believe  they  are  all  dissatisfied  with  the  connexion  of  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment with  the  College  &  wish  it  dissolved.  They  consider  it  sectarian  &  wish 
to  get  rid  of  it.  If  they  knew  that  the  object  of  a  [collegiate]  reform  was  really 
the  good  of  education  &  the  progress  of  the  Institution  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  not  cooperate  with  it  .  .  ."  (letter  to  R.  A.  Miller, 
April  7,  1845,  Wayland  MSS,  Brown). 


IX 


The  Decline  of  Moral  Philosophy 


THROUGHOUT  the  eighteen-thirties,  academic  moral  philosophy 
in  America  was  being  transformed  into  moral  theology.  Its  ethical 
premises  were  undergoing  their  widely  accepted  and  rarely  disrupted 
change  from  a  sympathy  with  the  moral  pluralism,  or  relativism,  of 
the  American  Enlightenment  into  a  devotion  to  the  theological 
monism  of  our  Protestant  Counter  Reformation.  Revelation,  or  in- 
tuition, was  gradually  superseding  prudence  as  the  chief  criterion  of 
moral  action  and  judgments.^ 

1  The  assumption  underlying  the  distinction  between  moral  philosophy  and 
moral  theology  is  that  while  they  both  may  be  a  system  of  ethics,  moral 
theology  clearly  is  founded  upon  religious  motives  and  principles  and  its 
"proper  and  exclusive  field  is  that  of  truths  which  cannot  be  discovered  by 
himian  reason"  (George  La  Piana,  "Doctrinal  Background  of  Moral  Theology," 
in  R.  N.  Anshen,  ed.,  Moral  Principles  of  Action:  Mans  Ethical  Imperative 
[New  York,  1952],  pp.  378-382). 

For  detailed  treatments  of  a  philosophic  basis  for  the  "theoretical  ethics" 
in  moral  philosophy,  see  the  footnote  2,  ch.  2.  The  Protestant  Counter  Reforma- 
tion in  America  is  described  in  E.  B.  Greene,  "A  Puritan  Counter-Reformation," 
Proceedings,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  XVII  (April,  1932),  17-46;  and 
in  D.  R.  Fox,  "The  Protestant  Counter-Reformation,"  New  York  History,  XVI 
(Jan.,  1935),  19-35.  The  meaning  of  this  movement  away  from  liberal 
theology  in  academic  circles  is  explored  in  Richard  Hofstadter  and  Walter 
Metzger,  The  Development  of  Academic  Freedom  in  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1955),  pp.  209-222.  Hofstadter  calls  this  phase  of  our  academic  history 
"The  Great  Retrogression." 
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Like  many  an  intellectual  tide  in  history,  the  efiFects  of  this  change 
are  more  easily  recognized  than  its  causes.  Perhaps  its  most  obvious 
result  was  the  philosophical  shift  within  the  textbooks  on  moral  phi- 
losophy. As  described  earlier  in  this  study,  Paleyan  theological  utili- 
tarianism and  sensationalism  were  deserted  for  a  systematic  moral 
"science"  built  with  the  intuitive  materials  of  Scottish  common- 
sense.  Paley  and  the  Scottish  philosophers  had  a  common  heritage 
in  eighteenth-century  British  rationalism,  but  the  Scottish  emphasis 
upon  an  innate  moral  faculty  was  what  made  all  the  difference  to 
clerical  academicians.  For  them,  an  intuitive  ethics  proved  congenial 
to  the  revealing  nature  of  Protestant  evangelicalism.  Francis  Way- 
land's  naive  interpretation  of  Scottish  moral  sense  ethics — he  once 
called  it  "our  innate  inborn  gumption"  - — was  readily  accepted  after 
1835  by  most  of  the  moral  philosophers  in  the  American  hinterland. 
Wayland's  Moral  Science  became  an  academic  best  seller,  and  his 
dictum  that  moral  judgments  should  be  made  with  regard  to  one's 
intentions  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  consequences  of  one's 
actions  was  made  the  rock  of  moral  assurance  for  college  students. 

Although  this  was  an  abandonment  of  the  Paleyan  position,  there 
was  no  refutation  of  it.  Moral  philosophers,  like  the  Americans  whom 
George  Santayana  later  observed,  simply  and  pleasantly  bade  fare- 
well to  their  predecessor.  The  opening  pages  of  the  moral  philosophy 
textbooks  after  1835  were  almost  perfunctory  in  their  statements 
that  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  was  no  longer  fashionable.^  They  were 
written  as  if  the  moral  philosophers  were  apologetic  for  their  dis- 
missal of  Paleyan  ethics  from  the  classroom.  As,  indeed,  they  should 
have  been.  For  the  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  the  holy  utilitarianism 
of  Paley  was  academically  rejected  in  a  country  whose  westward 
moving  inhabitants  possessed  a  strong  attachment  to  expedient  liv- 
ing. Rather  is  it  remarkable  that  the  Paleyan  view  of  social  prob- 
lems, such  as  its  mild  sentiment  against  slavery  or  its  advocacy  of  a 

2  J.  O.  Murray,  Francis  Wayland  (Boston  and  New  York,  1891),  p.  190. 

3  Cf .  Francis  Wayland,  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  4th  ed.  (Boston, 
1847),  pp.  3-4;  Mark  Hopkins,  Lectures  on  Moral  Science;  Delivered  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston  (Boston,  1862),  p.  viii;  Archibald  Alexander, 
Outlines  of  Moral  Science  (New  York,  1852),  p.  15;  Jasper  Adams,  Elements 
of  Moral  Philosophy  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1837),  pp.  14-15. 
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labor  instead  of  a  time  sentence  for  prisoners,  remained  in  academic 
and  denominational  councils  in  the  face  of  vigilant  Protestant  evan- 
gelicalism. That  this  is  at  all  the  case  is  due  chiefly  to  the  avail- 
ability, the  clarity,  and  the  encyclopedic  character  of  Paley's 
textbook;  it  gave  the  moral  philosopher  his  most  useful  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  eighteenth-century  social  thought.  So  he  kept 
it  as  his  storehouse  of  secular  knowledge,  but  he  decided  that  he 
could  well  afford  to  discard  its  prudential  bias.* 

Here  the  moral  philosopher  made  an  unfortunate  choice,  not  with 
regard  to  his  theology  but  with  regard  to  secular  matters.  For  in 
doing  so  he  acknowledged  once  and  for  all  the  superiority  of  his 
clerical  interest  over  his  scholarly.  Hereafter  he  tended  to  judge 
public  affairs  with  a  sectarian  perspective.  To  be  sure,  most  of  the 
moral  philosophers  of  this  era  were  clergymen,  and  they  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  decide  otherwise,  at  least  by  their 
denominational  brethren  who  controlled  the  colleges.  But  their 
eighteenth-century  forerunners,  such  as  John  Witherspoon  and  Ezra 
Stiles,  had  realized  that  just  as  important  as  ministerial  concerns 
was  a  man's  character  as  a  scholar  or  conserver  of  rational  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  of  piety.  Paleyan  ethics  fitted  into  this  earlier  con- 
cept of  the  moral  philosopher  because  of  its  rational  theology.  This 
did  not  make  it  impious,  but  the  academic  men  of  the  1830's  chose 
to  think  so.  Theological  utilitarianism  was  considered  a  threat  to 
Protestant  orthodoxy  when,  fundamentally,  it  offered  just  as  devout 
a  system  of  ethics  as  that  offered  by  the  Scottish  philosophy. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  moral  philosophers  thought  that  by  get- 
ting rid  of  Paleyan  ethics  they  were  combatting  the  rise  of  secular- 
ism and  worldly-mindedness.  Actually,  Paley  disapproved  of  these 
as  much  as  they  did.  But  in  yielding  to  the  Scottish  philosophy  the 
moral  philosophers  were  yielding  on  the  strategic  point  which 
evangelicalism  in  America  demanded,  an  intuitive  basis  for  ethics. 
This  deference  to  American  pietism  gave  them  moral  assurance  of 
the  righteousness  of  reforms  while  it  separated  them  from  social 
prudence  and  intellectual  detachment  in  the  face  of  the  cultural 
barbarism  of  the  1850's. 

Doubtless,  there  was  a  pragmatism  and  an  eclecticism  in  this 

4  Paleyan  social  ethics  and  how  the  moral  philosophers  applied  it  is  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  III. 
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changing  ethical  commitment  among  the  moral  philosophers  that 
served  them  well.  While  the  social  ethics  of  the  Scottish  think- 
ers never  took  them  far  intellectually  from  the  Enlightenment, 
the  moral-sense  theory  gave  them  the  traditionalism,  that  is,  the 
idealism,  they  longed  for.  Common-sense  "realism"  was  at  heart  an 
idealism:  in  its  epistemology  it  was  a  Platonic  development  that 
harked  back  to  a  golden  age  of  classical  learning.^ 

That  in  most  respects  the  moral  philosophers  were  willing  heirs 
of  eighteenth-century  rationalism,  however,  is  suggested  by  the 
mildness  of  their  attack  upon  Lockian  and  Paleyan  sensationalism 
compared  with  the  ire  of  the  transcendentalists  in  this  matter.  Tran- 
scendentalism, too,  embraced  a  Platonic  idealism;  it,  too,  offered 
an  intuitive  ethics.  But  transcendentalism  attacked  the  materialism 
of  the  Lockian  tradition  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  done  by  those 
who  followed  the  Scottish  philosophy  with  its  "associational"  psy- 
chology, its  Whiggish  social  philosophy,  its  concern  for  man  before 
nature,  and  its  interest  in  the  rational  experience  of  mankind.  No- 
where was  this  better  illustrated  than  at  Harvard,  where  Unitarian 
moral  philosophers  like  James  Walker  held  a  philosophy  sympa- 
thetic to  the  moral-sense  theory  and  a  theology  grounded  upon 
Lockian  sensationalism,  an  intellectual  mixture  that  was  unpalatable 
to  the  transcendentalists.^ 

For  Concord  or  Brook  Farm  idealists,  Scottish  common-sense 
was  much  too  dull  a  knife  with  which  to  make  the  break  from  En- 
lightenment rationaHsm.^  They  berated  Locke  and  his  followers  more 
than  did  the  academic  moralists  because  of  the  materialism  they  saw 
in  the  Lockian  view  and  because  of  the  generally  unimaginative 
stature  of  eighteenth-century  British  ethics.  But  chiefly  they  criti- 
cized the  Lockian  tradition  because  it  was  for  them  an  empirical 

^  H.  W.  Schneider,  A  History  of  American  Philosophy  (New  York,  1946), 
p.  246;  "The  Intellectual  Background  of  William  EUery  Channing,"  Church 
History,  VII  (March,  1938),  3-23;  Ernest  Tuveson,  "The  Origins  of  the 
'Moral  Sense,'"  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  XI  (May,  1948),  241-259. 

6  See  sec.  3,  ch.  8  and  Perry  Miller,  ed..  The  Transcendentalists,  An  An- 
thology (Cambridge,  1950)  pp.  82-84. 

'^  Of  course,  in  their  Unitarian  Harvard  years,  Emerson  and  Parker  were 
schooled  in  the  Scottish  philosophy,  and  it  served  them  as  one  intellectual  link 
between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Cf.  M.  R.  Davis,  "Emerson's 
'Reason'  and  the  Scottish  Philosophers,"  New  England  Quarterly,  XVII  (Jime, 
1944),  209-228. 
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orthodoxy  that  in  its  disregard  for  inspiration  amounted  to  anti- 
intellectuaHsm.^  They  wanted  to  enlarge  man's  speculative  powers, 
for  which  they  were  concerned  in  the  face  of  the  corrosive  material- 
ism in  the  new  American  industrialism,  just  as  the  moral  philosophers 
were  fearful  for  their  theology  during  the  rise  of  secularism  in 
the  Jacksonian  era. 

By  the  canons  of  academic  philosophy,  transcendentalism  implied 
a  social  and  intellectual  radicalism.  In  most  cases,  transcendentalists 
could  not  teach  college  philosophy  courses  even  had  they  wanted 
to.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  in  the  western  denominational  colleges 
of  the  1840's  was  that  transcendentalists  were  beginning  to  be  sus- 
pected of  furnishing  an  intellectual,  if  not  active,  support  for  the 
abolitionist  movement.  This  happened  before  many  of  the  moral 
philosophers  and  their  denominations  came  to  sympathize  officially 
with  the  antislavery  crusade — when  Oberlin  and  Illinois  College, 
Knox  and  Western  Reserve,  were  the  exceptional  centers  of  an 
abolitionist  fervor  tolerated  by  their  boards  of  control. 

Among  orthodox  academicians,  suspicions  of  transcendentalist 
sympathy  for  abolitionism  were  based  upon  misinformation.  It  mat- 
tered little  to  them  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker 
were  not  at  all  active  in  the  antislavery  agitation — they  did  not  be- 
come embroiled  in  it  until  1848.  It  was  enough  that  after  the  murder 
of  the  abolitionist  editor,  Elijah  Lovejoy,  at  Alton,  Illinois,  in  1837, 
Emerson  "sternly  rejoiced  that  one  was  found  to  die  for  humanity 
and  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  opinion."  ^  This  was  the  kind  of 
sentiment  which,  even  if  harbored,  was  not  expressed  oflBcially  in 
the  colleges  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  for  fear  of  the  trouble 
it  might  cause  with  townspeople  and  with  denominational  over- 
seers.^°  Theodore  Dwight  Weld,  that  ubiquitous  slavery  scandal- 
monger of  the  Old  Northwest,  was  known  to  be  friendly  with  Wil- 

s  This  criticism  runs  tliroughout  much  of  the  Hterature  in  the  Unitarian- 
Transcendentahst  controversy  after  1838.  It  is  presented  most  lucidly  in  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  "The  Transcendentalist"  ( 1842 )  and  most  carefully  in 
Theodore  Parker,  A  Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion  (Boston, 
1842),  pp.  197-237.  Cf.  R.  V.  Wells,  Three  Christian  Transcendentalists  (New 
York,  1943),  pp.  54,  63,  160. 

9  Quoted  in  R.  B.  Nye,  Fettered  Freedom:  A  Discussion  of  Civil  Liberties 
jnd  the  Slavery  Controversij  in  the  United  States,  1830  to  1860  (East  Lansing, 
1949),  p.  119. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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Ham  Lloyd  Garrison  in  Boston,  the  heartland  of  dangerous  Unitarian- 
ism  and  heretical  transcendentalism.^^  Through  this  kind  of  guilt  by 
association,  the  transcendentalists  were  suspected  of  being  in  alli- 
ance with  the  antislavery  leaders  long  before  1848. 

By  even  worse  logic,  the  transcendentalists  were  being  classified 
in  the  minds  of  conservative  Protestants  with  those  evangelistic 
abolitionists  whose  sectarian  brethren,  teaching  in  the  colleges, 
were  horrified  by  the  "unsound"  nature  of  transcendentaUsm  because 
of  its  unorthodox  view  of  God  and  the  human  spirit.  Throughout 
these  years  when  the  major  Protestant  churches  were  nursing  and 
guiding  their  colleges,  the  hiring  of  a  transcendentalist  philosopher 
would  in  most  cases  have  been  considered  tantamount  to  opening 
the  doors  to  impiety.^^  Yet  there  was  little  chance  of  this  happening, 
for  the  transcendentalist  credo  did  not  become  popular  outside  New 
England,  and  transcendentalists  did  not  spend  their  efforts  in  writ- 
ing moral  philosophy  textbooks. 

Nevertheless,  academic  philosophers  thought  they  saw  the  out- 
posts of  an  ahen  philosophy  around  them.  They  secured  their  flanks 
against  attack  from  transcendentalism  or  any  "German"  philosophy 
— the  two  were  thought  to  be  identical.  Defenses  were  the  stoutest 
and  the  call  to  arms  the  loudest  among  Old  School  Presbyterians. 
They  directed  their  fire  at  Immanuel  Kant's  philosophy,  with  the 
professors  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  giving  the  com- 
mands, and  they  were  happy  if  it  also  dispersed  American  tran- 
scendentalists.^^ 

11  B.  P.  Thomas,  Theodore  Weld,  Crusader  for  Freedom  ( New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  1950),  ch.  4. 

12  In  the  years  when  he  held  to  the  Scottish  philosophy,  Francis  Bowen 
typified  the  common  academic  suspicion  of  transcendentahsm  and  of  German 
metaphysics  in  general.  Writing  of  Kant  and  his  philosophy,  Bowen  proclaimed 
it  to  be  "a  disintegrating  ideaUsm"  that  is  only  a  cover  for  "attacking  all  the 
principles  of  government  and  social  order  and  for  considering  as  a  philosophical 
religion  atheism  itself"  {Critical  Essays,  on  a  Few  Subjects  Connected  with 
the  History  and  Present  Condition  of  Speculative  Philosophy  (Boston,  1842), 
p.  65. 

13  Presbyterian  opposition  to  the  Kantian  philosophy  was  early  expressed  in 
1803  by  Samuel  Miller,  famed  divine  and  teacher  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  [New  York,  1803], 
II,  22-27).  By  1840  the  faculty  at  Princeton  was  watching  "with  grim  amuse- 
ment" the  progress  of  transcendentahsm;  three  of  its  members  analyzed  the 
"TranscendentaUsm  of  the  Germans  and  of  Cousin  and  Its  Influence  on  Opinion 
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Outright  sympathy  with  a  Kantian  philosophy,  however,  was  not 
an  absolute  barrier  to  the  teaching  of  moral  philosophy.  Witness 
Francis  Lieber,  a  moral  philosopher  acclaimed  for  his  eminence  in 
the  field,  who  was  no  churchman  and  who  did  espouse  a  partially 
Kantian  philosophy,  though  with  difficulty  in  Presbyterian  South 
Carolina  College.^*  James  Marsh,  one  of  the  "Christian  Tran- 
scendentalists,"  left  a  memorable  record  as  professor  and  president 
of  the  nondenominational  University  of  Vermont.^^  And  Asa  Mahan 
at  Oberlin  College,  as  well  as  Laurens  P.  Hickok  at  Union  College, 
based  their  moral  philosophy  courses  upon  Kantian  principles.^*' 

The  chief  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  transcendentalist  phi- 
losophy from  many  college  classrooms  was  simply  that  for  most  of 
the  academic  moral  philosophers  it  was  useless.  Where  the  Scot- 
tish moral  philosophy  emphasized  an  intuitive  ethics  for  man  in 
society,  particularly  in  a  Protestant  society,  transcendentalism  of- 
fered an  intuitive  ethics  that  operated  best  for  the  lone  individual 
contemplating  nature  with  no  denominational  ties.  Where  the  Scot- 

in  This  Country,"  which  even  Andrews  Norton,  despite  his  long  standing 
enmity  to  Calvinism,  decided  to  republish  in  Cambridge  (P.  Miller,  Tran- 
scendentalists,  pp.  231-240). 

1*  Frank  Freidel,  Francis  Lieber,  Nineteenth-Century  Liberal  ( Baton  Rouge, 
1947),  ch.  10. 

The  attitude  among  Presbyterian  moral  philosophers  toward  "German" 
philosophy  was  illustrated  by  MacMaster.  He  struck  up  an  informative  cor- 
respondence with  Lieber  and  with  almost  childlike  earnestness  pleaded  with 
Lieber  to  send  him  accounts  of  the  latest  developments  in  German  philosophy 
— this  after  he  obviously  had  irritated  Lieber  with  some  slighting  reference 
to  German  "rationalism."  MacMaster  apologized  by  writing  that  "we  Pres- 
byterians are  pretty  stiflF  Religionists"  and  that  he  should  have  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  "Rationalism"  and  "Hyper-Rationalism,"  a  "form  of  infidelity" 
which  denies  inspiration  to  the  Scripture  writers  "higher,  or  other  in  kind, 
than  it  concedes  to  Thucycidides  [sic]  &  Plato,  &  Homer"  (letter  to  Lieber, 
Dec.  5,  1845,  Lieber  Papers,  Huntington). 

15  Wells,  op.  cit.,  ch.  1. 

16  Asa  Mahan,  Abstract  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mental  6-  Moral  Phi- 
losophy (Oberlin,  1840),  passim;  L.  P.  Hickok,  A  System  of  Moral  Science 
(Schenectady,  1853),  passim;  Rational  Cosmology;  or.  The  Eternal  Principles 
and  the  Necessary  Laws  of  the  Universe  (New  York,  1858),  passim.  The  latter 
work  by  "Hic-Haec-Hoc  Hickok"  of  Union  was  criticized  for  its  German 
"transcendental  notions"  by  some  Old  School  Presbyterians  despite  or  perhaps 
because  of  the  fact  that  two  years  before  its  publication  Hickok  had  been 
elected  Moderator  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  (H.  A. 
Larrabee,  H.  W.  Schneider,  J.  S.  Bixler,  Laurens  Perseus  Hickok  [Schenectady, 
1947],  p.  9). 
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tish  philosophy  had  the  historical-mindedness  of  British  rationahsm, 
which  served  well  the  scholarly  ideal  o£  unified  knowledge  held  by 
the  moral  philosophers,  Emersonian  transcendentalism  was  gen-  vj, 
erally  unconcerned  with  traditional  scholarship.  And,  most  signifi- 
cantly, where  the  Scottish  social  philosophy  offered  a  pattern  based 
upon  eighteenth-century  learning  that  fitted  in  well  with  middle- 
class  ideals  of  a  pious,  progressive,  and  productive  America,  tran- 
scendentalist  writings  presented  no  orthodox  social  pattern  at  all. 

This  division  between  transcendentalism  and  the  textbooks  of 
Dugald  Stewart  or  Thomas  Reid  points  up  the  usefulness  of  the 
latter  for  the  colleges  in  pre-Civil  War  America,  but  it  also  indicates 
how  in  using  the  Scottish  writers  the  moral  philosophers  were  close 
to  Paley's  view  of  society  even  after  they  discarded  his  textbook. 
The  irony  in  their  changing  ethical  commitment  was  that  their  piety 
caused  them  to  make  the  transfer  from  a  Lockian  to  a  Scottish 
allegiance  into  a  serious  intellectual  problem  when,  aside  from  the 
epistemological  controversy,  it  was  not. 

The  needlessness  of  this  academic  dispute,  however,  does  not 
minimize  its  consequences.  With  the  rise  of  reform  fervor  and  the 
perennial  injection  of  an  evangelical  tone  into  politics,  the  moral 
philosophers  began  to  apply  the  arguments  of  piety  to  secular  mat- 
ters. And  the  mere  application  of  such  reasoning  proved  to  them 
the  effectiveness  of  intuitive  ethical  judgments.  Few  stopped  to 
consider  whether  in  making  an  intellectual  bogey  out  of  Paleyan 
utilitarianism  they  might  be  lessening  their  chances  to  create  the 
orderly  society  of  the  textbooks. 


II 

In  tune  with  the  growing  academic  emphasis  upon  intuited  de- 
cisions in  matters  of  public  ethics  were  those  Northerners  who  after 
about  1830  participated  enthusiastically  in  Protestant  activism.^^ 
Between  them  and  the  clerical  moral  philosophers  there  was  an 
emotional  and  intellectual  relationship  that  was  strengthened  when- 
ever moral  philosophers  away  from  their  classrooms  mounted  pulpits 

i''  For  a  description  of  the  religious  and  humanitarian  reform  movements 
see  A.  F.  Tyler,  Freedom's  Ferment:  Phases  of  American  Social  History  to  1860 
(Minneapolis,  1944). 
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or  lecture  platforms.  Especially  was  this  true  in  rural  and  small-town 
America,  where  secular  voices  did  not  yet  carry  the  influence  of 
clerical  and  where  moral  philosophers  expounded  their  theological 
views  of  secular  morality  in  countless  sermons,  and  in  addresses  at 
baccalaureate  services  and  college  commencements,  meetings  of 
patriotic  societies,  agricultural  fairs,  dedications,  and  on  holidays.^* 

There  were,  of  course,  many  forces  playing  upon  Northern  opin- 
ion to  move  it  toward  value  judgments  on  various  public  questions. 
The  moral  judgments  of  preachers  and  college  presidents  made  only 
one  of  these  forces.  David  Donald  has  warned  us  that  the  printed 
public  statements  of  intellectuals  may  give  us  a  distorted  view  of 
the  thinking  of  average  people  and  of  intellectual  history."  No  doubt 
many  Americans  did  not  understand  the  intuitionist  principles  of 
Scottish  realism,  but  they  listened  to  preachers  and  professors  who 
did,  or  who  at  least  tried  to  repeat  them  in  simple  terms.  The  Protes- 
tant faithful  understood  these  ministers  and  college  teachers,  who 
told  them  to  use  their  consciences  as  their  moral  guides  and  to 
follow  their  "innate  inborn  gumption."  While  the  moral  philosophers 
did  not  always  agree  among  themselves  upon  solutions  to  specific 
secular  problems,  they  helped  to  encourage  Americans  to  use  an 
intuitionist  ethics  in  seeking  solutions. 

In  relating  the  basic  change  in  academic  ethics  to  the  activism 
of  Northern  moral  philosophers,  we  should  say  that  it  was  not  the 
reform  movements  alone,  particularly  not  the  antislavery  movement, 
which  primarily  caused  this  change.  In  the  South,  a  specific  moral 
philosophy  was  constructed  to  defend  the  institution  of  slavery.-'' 

IS  To  describe  the  various  reform  movements  into  which  moral  philosophers 
took  their  intuitive  assurance  of  moral  rectitude  before  the  Civil  War  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  study.  A  systematic  description  of  tlie  public  activities 
pursued  by  them  and  their  fellow  clergymen  has  been  given  by  G.  P.  Schmidt, 
The  Old  Time  College  President  (New  York,  1930);  C.  C.  Cole,  Jr.,  The  Social 
Ideas  of  the  Northern  Evangelists,  1826-1860  (New  York,  1954);  and  by 
J.  R.  Bodo,  The  Protestant  Clergy  and  Public  Issues,  1812-1848  (Princeton, 
1954). 

^^  Lincoln  Reconsidered:  Essays  on  the  Civil  War  Era  (New  York,  1956), 
p.  165. 

-°  The  efforts  of  Southern  moral  philosophers  to  build  a  systematic  body  of 
ethics  that  would  support  slavery  are  typified  by  A.  B.  Longstreet,  Letters  on 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  ( Charleston,  1845 ) ;  W.  A.  Smith,  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Slavery,  as  Exhibited  in  the  Institution  of 
Domestic  Slavery  in  the  United  States;  with  the  Duties  of  Masters  to  Slaves 
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But  in  the  North,  antislavery  sentiment  in  academic  circles  was  in 
part  fostered  by  the  intuitive  premises  of  moral  philosophy.  Anti- 
slavery  opinion  among  the  Northern  moral  philosphers  came  to  be 
symptomatic  of  a  psychology  of  ethics  as  well  as  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  forty-eight  moral  philosophers  surveyed 
for  this  inquiry  made  known  their  ideas  on  the  slavery  issue  by  the 
late  1850's,  even  if  these  were  given  obliquely  in  remarks  about 
natural  rights  or  natural  laws  or  agrarian  economy  or,  more  rele- 
vantly, free  soil.  Yet  the  cautious  approach  to  this  issue  among 
most  of  the  Northern  moral  philosophers — only  five  of  the  forty-one 
born  outside  the  Old  South  were  out-and-out  abolitionists,  all  active 
in  the  Old  Northwest  -^ — is  paralleled  by  the  slowness  with  which 
the  academic  textbooks  faced  up  to  this  problem.  Until  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  War,  no  Northern  moral  philosophy  textbook,  with  one  ex- 
ception, directly  attacked  the  slavery  system  in  the  South;  most  of 
them  either  ignored  it  or  were  mild  in  their  criticism  of  it.^^  There 


(Nashville,  1856);  R.  H.  Rivers,  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy  (Nashville, 
1860 ) ;  J.  L.  Dagg,  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science  ( New  York,  1860 ) .  Adams' 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  made  a  sincere  effort  to  distinguish  moral 
philosophy  from  absolute  moral  theology,  displayed  the  reluctance  of  a  Southern 
scholar  and  liberal  theologian,  even  in  1837,  to  take  issue  with  the  defenders 
of  slavery.  His  textbook  simply  took  slavery  for  granted  and  avoided  any 
discussion  of  its  ethical  aspects  (pp.  168-175). 

Valuable  secondary  studies  of  the  Southern  moral  philosophy  of  slavery  are 
found  in  W.  S.  Jenkins,  Pro-Slavery  Thought  in  the  Old  South  (Chapel  Hill, 
1935),  eh.  5;  A.  Y.  Lloyd,  The  Slavery  Controversy,  1831-1860  (Chapel  Hill, 
1939),  ch.  5;  Clement  Eaton,  "The  Resistance  of  the  South  to  Northern 
Radicahsm,"  New  England  Quarterly,  VIII  (June,  1935),  215-231;  I.  S.  KuU, 
"Presbyterian  Attitudes  toward  Slavery,"  Church  History,  VII  (June,  1938), 
101-114;  H.  S.  Smith,  "The  Church  and  the  Social  Order  in  the  Old  South 
as  Interpreted  by  James  H.  Thornwell,"  Church  History,  115-124;  Albea 
Godbold,  The  Church  College  of  the  Old  South  (Durham,  1944),  pp.  89-93. 

21  They  were  Edward  Beecher  of  Illinois  College,  Jonathan  Blanchard  of 
Knox  College,  Charles  G.  Finney  and  Asa  Mahan  of  Oberlin,  and  Charles 
B.  Storrs  of  Western  Reserve. 

22  The  one  exception  was  written  at  abolitionist ,  Oberlin  College  by  Mahan. 
His  Abstract  of  a  Course  described  slavery  as  "the  perfection  of  tyranny"  (pp. 
234,  305).  Among  American  writers  on  moral  philosophy  after  the  Revolution, 
the  only  forerunner  of  Mahan  with  an  outspoken  denunciation  of  slavery  was 
Professor  John  Daniel  Gros  of  Columbia  College,  Natural  Principles  of  Recti- 
tude, for  the  Conduct  of  Man  in  All  States  and  Situations  of  Life  .  .  .  (New 
York,  1795),  pp.  333-334.  Cf.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-129. 
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was,  however,  almost  a  universal  endorsement  of  intuitive  ethical 
principles,  which  in  the  1850's  played  into  the  hands  o£  evangelical 
abolitionists  or  zealous  free-soil  politicians,  or  which  gave  some  in- 
tellectual substance  for  the  emotional  responses  to  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin. 

The  acceptance  and  ultimate  rejection  of  Francis  Wayland's  Moral 
Science  in  Southern  colleges  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  how  the 
South  treated  Northern  moral  philosophy  textbooks  in  the  1850's.^^ 
But  Wayland's  adaptation  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  with  no  efiFort 
to  remould  or  to  rethink  social  ethics  in  the  light  of  this  new  ethical 
premise,  is  a  tragic  illustration  of  the  intellectual  naivete  and  the 
shortsightedness  of  ante  bellum  academic  conservatism.  The  error 
was  not  so  much  compounded  by  this  textbook's  popularity,-*  surely 
not  by  its  manifest,  though  mild,  antislavery  position,  as  it  was  aug- 
mented by  the  pervasive  intellectual  stolidity  of  its  author  and  other 
moral  philosophers  in  their  systematic  presentation  of  social  ethics. 

Northern  society  was  dynamic;  it  not  only  posed  an  obvious  threat 

23  Wayland's  Moral  Science  (pp.  206-216)  argued  that  "slavery  violates  the 
personal  liberty  of  man  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being."  The  style 
of  its  discussion,  however,  was  conciliatory  toward  Southern  slaveholders  with 
whom  Wayland  sympathized  since  he  viewed  them  as  laboring  under  the 
moral  and  economic  burden  of  their  inheritance.  And  the  substance  of  its 
argument  was  Scriptural:  "the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  slavery." 

It  appears  that  Southerners  interpreted  these  passages  in  whatever  way  they 
chose.  In  1855  one  Mississippi  clergyman  declared  hotly  that  Wayland's  text- 
book was  "ultra  abolition"  and  that  it  was  "more  objectionable  than  'Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin'  ever  was  conceived  to  be"  (C.  K.  Marshall  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Convention  .  .  .  [New  Orleans,  1855],  pp.  13-14,  quoted 
in  J.  S.  Ezell,  "A  Southern  Education  for  Southrons,"  Journal  of  Southern 
History,  XVII  [Aug.,  1951],  313).  Although  Wayland's  book  was  barred  by 
the  trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College  in  1856,  it  was  reinstated  in  1859-1860. 
And  according  to  catalogues  it  continued  in  use,  evidently  throughout  the 
1850's,  at  Hampden-Sydney,  Randolph-Macon,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  (Godbold,  op.  cit.,  p.  91).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  section 
on  slavery  met  with  the  approval  of  moral  philosophy  professors  at  these 
institutions.  Surely,  President  William  A.  Smith  of  Randolph-Macon,  who  wrote 
his  own  proslavery  textbook,  did  not  countenance  Wayland's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  all  likelihood,  Southern  moral  philosophers  treated  Wayland's  text- 
book in  the  1850's,  and  even  earlier,  just  as  all  the  moral  philosophers  treated 
Paley's  book:  they  used  the  parts  they  liked  and  ignored  the  rest. 

24  By  1867,  95,000  copies  of  this  textbook  were  sold,  as  well  as  42,000  copies 
of  an  abridged  edition  for  secondary  school  pupils  (Francis  and  H.  L.  Way- 
land,  A  Memoir  of  .  .  .  Francis  Wayland  [New  York,  1867],  I,  385). 
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to  the  slave  power,  whom  the  moral  philosophers  had  been  slow  to 
displease  in  their  treatment  of  natural  and  property  rights,  but  also 
it  challenged  the  very  world  of  moral  order  inhabited  by  the  moral 
philosophers.  In  their  textbooks  academic  moralists  never  really 
did  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  democratic  politics — the 
new  industrialism,  immigration,  lurbanism,  or  a  hundred  and  one 
other  challenges  of  mid-nineteenth-century  America.  They  did  their 
best,  and  at  times  were  partially  successful,  in  intellectually  system- 
atizing the  simpler,  agrarian  society  of  the  post-Revolutionary  era.-^ 
For  the  needs  of  college  students  in  a  changing  America,  however, 
this  was  not  enough.  Throughout  the  two  decades  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Moral  Science  in  1835,  Francis  Wayland  permitted  it  to 
go  through  what  was  an  almost  phenomenal  number  of  printings  for 
a  textbook  in  that  day  without  once  attempting  to  revise  the  sections 
pertinent  to  Northern  as  well  as  to  Southern  problems  in  the  light 
of  the  free-soil  agitation  or  the  growing  industrialism  and  immigra- 
tion in  the  North. -^ 

How  severe  is  this  criticism  of  the  men  who  were  trying  to  sys- 
tematize social  forces  into  an  academic  moral  science?  Perhaps  it 
is  more  clarification  than  praise  of  their  purposes  to  observe  at  the 
outset  that  Protestant  churches  and  churchmen  in  America  have  been 
concerned  primarily  with  the  problems  of  the  individual  in  society 
rather  than  with  the  problems  of  society  as  a  whole.-^  Among  the 
moral  philosophers  this  concern  indeed  brought  some  significant 
results.  From  the  standpoint  of  practicality  and  of  greater  middle- 
class  opportunities,  Wayland's  educational  program  at  Brown  fore- 
shadowed some  of  the  far-reaching  changes  in  American  higher  edu- 

-^  Possibly  this  was  truer  of  the  textbooks  on  political  economy  written  by 
these  academicians  than  it  was  of  parts  of  their  books  on  moral  philosophy. 
The  political  economy  textbooks  constantly  stressed  the  interrelation  between 
political  economy  and  education.  If  they  argued  for  social  stability,  they  also 
argued  against  mass  "ignorance"  and  for  universal  education  as  "the  master  of 
universal  suffrage"  ( M.  J.  L.  O'Connor,  Origins  of  Academic  Economics  in 
the  United  States  [New  York,  1944],  pp.  286-287). 

2*5  By  1853,  50,000  copies  of  Wayland's  textbook  were  printed  and  by  1860, 
77,000.  In  contrast  to  this,  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy  (New  York, 
1837),  did  not  do  as  well.  By  1854,  it  ran  into  24,000  copies,  and  into  30,000 
by  1860  (O'Connor,  op.  cit.,  p.  324). 

2'^  H.  R.  Niebuhr,  The  Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism  (New  York, 
1929),  pp.  80-89. 
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cation.  And  effective  for  individual  improvement  were  his  efforts  to 
advance  the  common  school  system  of  Providence,  to  put  prison 
discipline  upon  a  more  humane  basis,  and  to  care  for  the  insane.  So, 
too,  with  Lieber  and  his  penitential  plan  of  prison  reform,  with  Had- 
dock and  the  progress  of  common  schooling  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
with  over  a  score  of  other  moral  philosophers,  who  bestirred  them- 
selves and  their  communities  through  writings,  speeches,  and  organi- 
zational activities. 

If  the  sum  of  these  activities  indicates  the  individualistic  nature  of 
their  social  outlook,  which  was  one  foundation  stone  of  their  con- 
servatism, it  also  points  up  their  predicament.  Basically,  they  were 
caught  in  an  intellectual  dilemma  that  was  directly  related  to  the 
formal  body  of  ideas  they  put  forward  in  their  moral  philosophy  text- 
books and  lectures.  As  community  leaders,  they  were  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  interpreting,  in  theologically  satisfying  terms,  a  dynamic 
society  for  its  members  who  were  caught  up  in  the  pervasive  mood 
of  Protestant  romanticism.  The  theocratic  nature  of  the  colonial  ex- 
perience and  the  older  spirit  of  the  Reformation  served  them  well  in 
this  role.  But  as  conservers  of  the  eighteenth-century  academic  En- 
lightenment— the  world  of  John  Leverett  and  Joseph  Willard  at 
Harvard,  Ezra  Stiles  at  Yale,  Samuel  Johnson  at  King's  College  ( Co- 
lumbia), and  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton) — they  were  nearly  helpless. 

Most  of  them  valued  this  heritage  and  their  academic  position, 
but  they  prized  their  clerical  nature  more  because,  beyond  their  faith 
in  the  primacy  of  religion,  they  increasingly  found  its  evangelical 
presuppositions  compatible  with  public  sentiment.  And  their  sec- 
tarian attachments  demanded  that  they  view  with  favor,  if  not  enter 
into,  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  enterprises  of  reform  with  an 
emotional  vigor  that,  in  its  social  consequences  though  not  in  its 
optimism,  was  at  odds  with  the  orderly  and  prudential  world  of 
eighteenth-century  ethics.  Carried  along  by  the  very  unanimity  of 
Protestant  opinion  regarding  many  secular  matters,  they  could  do 
this  with  ease  until  the  conflicting  circumstances  of  American  sec- 
tional life  split  open  their  denominational  councils  and  intensified 
their  search  for  public  righteousness. 

Lately  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  academic  moral  philosophers 
were  handicapped  in  this  period  by  the  "static"  character  of  their 
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eighteenth-century  ethics.^®  This  appraisal  is  in  keeping  with  the 
interpretation  of  our  ante  bellum  era  as  one  of  the  times  in  history 
when  the  weapons  of  reason  were  unequal  to  the  forces  of  irration- 
alism.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Paleyan  system  of  prudential  ethics 
was  simply  ignored  without  being  refuted  is  one  intellectual  develop- 
ment that  bears  out  such  a  reading  of  our  pre-Civil  War  story.  More- 
over, there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Paleyan  society  is  indeed  static 
insofar  as  it  sees  inevitable  progress  for  the  race  through  the  ever- 
rational  eflForts  of  individuals  and  insofar  as,  for  it,  progress  can  be 
assured  simply  by  maintaining  the  status  quo.^^  In  this  respect  there 
is  little  difference  between  it  and  the  Scottish  social  philosophy.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  utilitarian  outlook  and  its  denial  of  a  moral  sense 
make  it  flexible  as  a  way  of  looking  at  the  needs  of  individuals  in 
society.  These  characteristics  cannot  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  sectarian  and  sectional  biases  that  displaced  them,  but  they  may 
place  the  burden  of  academic  responsibility  for  an  intellectual  in- 
adequacy in  the  ante  bellum  period  more  upon  the  Scottish  system 
of  intuitive  ethics. 

If  the  exchange  of  a  prudential  ethics  for  an  intuitive  morality  was 
essentially  a  social  expediency  for  the  moral  philosophers,  this  trade, 
from  an  academic  outlook,  may  suggest  that,  of  all  those  who  could 
well  have  been  alert  to  the  similarity,  the  moral  philosophers  ignored 
the  resemblance  between  expediency  as  a  formal  doctrine  and  ex- 
pediency in  their  daily  lives.  The  irony  in  their  academic  rejection 
of  theological  utilitarianism  was  that  in  public  affairs  they  were 
frequently  devoted  to  a  utilitarian  view  of  their  society.  This  was  dis- 
played by  the  considerable  degree  of  common  sense,  that  is,  good 
judgment,  some  of  them  attained  in  administering  the  affairs  of  re- 
mote colleges.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  cultural  and  economic  na- 
tionalism, as  well  as  of  a  Christian  pacifism,  many  of  them  showed 
common  sense  in  the  reluctance  with  which  they  came  to  sympathize 
with  abolitionism.  The  majority  of  them  exhibited  it  even  in  the  cau- 

28  Merle  Curti,  "Human  Nature  in  American  Thought:  The  Age  of  Reason 
and  Morality,  1750-1860,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  LXVIII  (Sept.,  1953), 
p.  368. 

29  For  some  penetrating  insights  into  this  aspect  of  middle-class  ideals  at 
mid-nineteenth  century,  see  Rush  Welter,  "The  Idea  of  Progress  in  America, 
An  Essay  in  Ideas  and  Method,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  XVI  (June, 
1955),  401-415. 
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tion  with  which  they  gradually  embraced  a  headstrong  sectionalism. 
To  be  sure,  few  of  them  appear  to  have  backed  the  Constitutional 
Union  Party  in  1860,  as  did  Charles  B.  Haddock;  many  of  them 
gradually  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  1850's 
and,  with  it,  were  slow  to  antagonize  their  Southern  brethren  on  the 
slavery  question. 

Francis  Wayland's  changing  opinion  in  the  late  1850's  exemplifies 
a  disinclination  among  the  moral  philosophers  to  see  their  moral 
judgments  on  slavery  brought  to  a  test  of  sectional  will.  In  September 
1856,  Wayland  refused  to  address  a  Fremont  mass  meeting  in  Provi- 
dence on  the  ground  of  his  ministerial  obligations,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  it  clear  to  his  correspondent  and  to  many  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  "by  no  means  insensible  to  the  momentous  nature 
of  the  present  crisis."  ^°  "The  spirit  of  the  North  is  up,"  he  confided 
enthusiastically  to  his  son,  "and  the  day  of  truckling  by  compromise 
is  .  .  .  over  forever.  It  is  a  blessing  that  Clay  and  Webster  are  dead. 
They  would  have  had  personal  measures  to  accomplish  and  would 
have  greatly  embarrassed  the  full  expression  of  Northern  feeling."  ^^ 
Still,  Wayland  realized  that  a  civil  war — and  he  assumed  in  1856  that 
the  situation  might  develop  into  this  ^^ — would  be  calamitous.  For 
him  slavery  was  a  distinct  wrong,  but  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  some- 
how Southerners  could  be  brought  around  to  abolishing  the  laws 
and  institutions  that  rendered  it  "perpetual."  ^^  Only  the  year  be- 
fore, in  1855,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  in  England  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
widely  publicized  debate  over  slavery  with  a  Southern  Baptist  min- 
ister, Richard  Fuller,  he  was  "more  popular  in  the  South  than  before," 
that  Southerners  would  listen  to  reason  if  spoken  to  "plainly"  and 
treated  "as  gentlemen,"  and  that  during  his  controversy  with  Fuller 
the  number  of  students  at  Brown  from  the  South  and  West  had  in- 
creased.^* 

30  Letter  to  John  Eddy,  Sept.  5,  1856,  Wayland  MSS,  Brown. 

31  Letter  to  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  Sept.  20,  1856,  ibid. 

32  Letter  to  John  Eddy,  Sept.  5,  1856,  ibid. 

33  Letter  to  D.  S.  Wayland,  Oct.  2,  1855,  ibid. 

3*  Ibid.  Wayland's  note  of  optimism  here  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
warranted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  a  spring  meeting  of  protest  against  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  BiU  in  1854  he  vehemently  denounced  the  biU  in  a  speech  that 
was  widely  published  throughout  the  North.  It  is  from  this  time  that  one  of 
his  nineteenth-century  biographers  traces  the  changing  temper  against  him  in 
the  South  (Murray,  op.  cit,  pp.  139-140). 
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Despite  his  refusal  in  1859  to  attend  a  convention  in  Worcester 
"to  form  a  union  of  churches  against  slavery,"  ^^  the  political  events 
of  1856  were  the  turning  point  away  from  his  hopes  for  conciliation 
with  the  South.^**  In  November  of  1859  he  wrote  in  glowing  terms  of 
"Ossowatamie  Brown,"  for  whom  "prayers  .  .  .  will  be  lifted  up  by 
millions  of  souls."  ^^  Finally,  in  the  first  month  of  1861  he  advised 
his  son  that  "the  division  of  the  Union  is  now  inevitable"  and  that 
"God  is  about  to  bring  slavery  to  an  end  forever."  ^^  A  few  days  later 
he  wrote: 

[Edward]  Everett  to  night  is  to  hold  forth  .  .  .  before  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Boston  on  the  saving  of  the  Union  by  aU  expedient  means. 
I  must  &  will  believe  that  men  who  labor  in  this  line  ignoring  the  fact 
that  God  reigns  and  reigns  in  holiness  &  justice  make  a  great  mistake. 
They  leave  out  the  controlling  element  of  the  case.  I  would  as  soon  ask 
a  burglar  who  had  stolen  half  of  my  property  to  come  &  live  with  me  as 
I  would  mourn  over  the  departure  of  these  [Southern]  men.^^ 

On  the  major  issue  of  the  hour  the  leading  moral  philosopher  of 
the  ante  bellum  period  had  at  last  ruled  expediency  out  of  public 
debate. 


Ill 

With  the  coming  of  a  war  for  righteousness,  the  public  world  of 
moral  order  was  established  for  many  a  moral  philosopher.  The 
victory  over  slavery  closed  this  world  to  him:  his  efforts  were  no 
longer  necessary.  To  what  use  could  he  next  put  his  talents? 

Because  the  need  for  his  kind  of  public  leadership  was  filled,  he 
turned  his  full  attention  once  more  to  his  official  home,  the  academy. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  titans  of  moral  philosophy  long  after  the  Civil 
War — for  example,  Noah  Porter  at  Yale,  James  McCosh  at  Princeton, 
George  Herbert  Palmer  at  Harvard,  and  Julian  M.  Sturtevant  out  at 
Illinois  College.  But  they  were  exceptional  intellectual  leaders  whose 

35  Letter  to  Heman  Lincoln  Wayland,  Feb.  23,  1859,  Wayland  MSS. 

36  Letter  to  John  Eddy,  Sept.  5,  1856;  Wayland  to  Francis  Wayland,  Jr., 
Nov.  17,  1856;  Wayland  to  Alonzo  Potter,  Nov.  25,  1856,  ibid. 

37  Wayland  to  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  Nov.  22,  1859,  ibid. 

38  Wayland  to  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  Jan.  1,  1861,  ibid. 

39  Wayland  to  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  Jan.  19,  1861,  ibid. 
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field  was  chiefly  academic  philosophy.  The  currents  of  public  and 
academic  life  were  flowing  against  them. 

Even  before  the  Civil  War  some  of  the  colleges  had  begun  to  find 
the  moral  philosopher  obsolete  in  a  curricular  sense.  This  was  due, 
for  one  reason,  to  the  growing  secularization  and  urbanization  of 
American  life  that  led  to  the  gradual  social  displacement  of  the 
clergyman  from  the  privileged  and  honored  status  he  once  had  en- 
joyed. Among  the  ranks  of  college  administrators  themselves  there 
were  some  who  believed  that  colleges  need  not  be  headed  by  clergy- 
men. With  some  audacity  in  1843,  John  Hiram  Lathrop,  a  non- 
clerical  moral  philosopher  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  who  later 
became  president  of  two  other  midwestern  states  universities,  de- 
clared that  "the  sentiment  which,  as  we  all  know,  has  very  generally 
prevailed,  that  the  high  places  in  our  Institutions  of  learning  belong 
of  right  to  the  eminent  in  the  clerical  profession  .  .  .  [has]  at  its 
root  no  living  social  principle,  [and  it]  must  wither  and  die."  *° 

The  diminution  of  the  moral  philosopher's  authority  in  the  acad- 
emy commenced  in  the  ante  bellum  period,  for  another  reason,  with 
the  decline  of  moral  philosophy  as  an  academic  subject.  In  its  break- 
down as  a  primary  discipline,  its  strength  was  sapped,  its  viability 
stifled.  The  breath  and  vigor  of  an  eighteenth-century  "science,"  or 
systematized  body  of  social  ethics,  was  lost  to  the  orthodoxy  of  theo- 
logical ethics.  After  more  than  two  centuries  of  intellectual  gestation 
in  moral  philosophy,  some  of  the  modern  social  sciences — ^political 
science,  economics,  and  constitutional  law — were  born  at  their 
mother's  expense.  What  the  childbirth  of  moral  philosophy  means 

*o  Address,  .  .  .  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  .  .  .  ( Columbia,  Mo., 
1843),  p.  11.  Seven  years  later  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Wisconsin,  Lathrop 
exhibited  the  wide  degree  of  his  latitudinarianism :  "Shall  we  impose  on  [the 
professor]  ...  a  religious  or  a  political  test?  Shall  we  demand  of  him  a 
subscription  to  the  platform  of  some  convention  or  convocation?  .  .  .  Shall  we 
ask  him  to  submit  his  reason  to  the  dictates  of  mere  authority?  God  forbid. 
.  .  .  He  is  too  profoundly  Christian  to  be  sectarian  .  .  .  too  intensely  Ameri- 
can, to  be  partisan"  ("Inauguration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University," 
Educational  Documents.  Wisconsin  .  .  .  [Milwaukee,  1850],  p.  49). 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  even  on  the  mid-nineteenth-century  college 
boards  of  control,  clergymen  were  seldom  in  the  majority.  This,  however,  de- 
tracted neither  from  the  piety  nor  the  oflBciousness  of  the  laymen  trustees 
(Hofstadter  and  Metzger,  op.  cit.,  ch.  6).  Cf.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  p.  51;  E.  J. 
McGrath,  "The  Control  of  Higher  Education  in  America,"  Educational  Record, 
III  (April,  1936),  258-272. 
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is  the  vast  revolution  and  expansion  in  knowledge  resulting  from  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  industrial  revolution.  There  was  more  new 
learning  o£  an  empirical  and  speculative  nature  than  the  moral  phi- 
losopher could  handle  technically  in  his  course  and  conceptually  in 
his  theological  system  of  ethics.  Frequently  overburdened  with  more 
students  and  subject  matter  than  he  could  handle,  he  welcomed  the 
opening  of  courses  in  subjects  formerly  included  in  the  broad  study 
of  moral  philosophy.*^  But  in  the  process  he  lost  his  multiplicity  of 
interests  and  whatever  scholarly  concern  he  had  for  the  rational  unity 
of  all  knowledge.  He  began  to  substitute  a  singular  search  for  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

Concurrently  with  his  pursuit  of  a  Protestant  expediency  in  his 
administrative  and  public  reform  activities,  the  moral  philosopher 
followed  expediency  further  in  his  intellectual  decisions  in  the  acad- 
emy. He  blithely  abandoned  the  empiricism  in  the  Lockian  tradition. 
Most  notably,  he  found  it  expedient  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
structure  of  his  moral  universe  with  no  regard  to  the  rising  tide  of 
science  around  him.  He  did  not  fight  science;  he  simply  allowed  his 
fellow  professors  of  natural  theology  to  teach  it  in  a  Paleyan  way. 
Only  ten  of  the  forty-eight  moral  philosophers  surveyed  for  this 
study  were  trained  in  or  taught  science  at  some  time,*-  and  these  ten 
were  content,  when  given  a  free  hand,*^  to  include  their  scientific 
speculations  within  their  over-all  philosophy  of  religion. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  absence  of  comment  upon  current  develop- 
mental theories  in  the  academic  addresses  of  the  moral  philosophers 
between  1830  and  1860.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Old  North- 
west, due  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  obvious  reason  of  distance  from 
the  centers  of  scientific  debate  in  the  East  and  to  preoccupation  with 
other  matters,  such  as  theology  and  collegiate  administration.  Moral 

*i  Cf.  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Examining  the  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College,  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  .  .  .   (Boston,  1860). 

*2  They  were  Jasper  Adams,  David  B.  Douglass,  Benjamin  Hale,  Mark 
Hopkins,  James  Marsh,  Eliphalet  Nott,  Alonzo  Potter,  Julian  Sturtevant,  Henry 
Tappan,  and  Francis  Wayland.  All  of  these  men  were  relatively  liberal  in  their 
theology. 

*3  Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  these  ten  men,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Marsh  and  Potter,  ran  into  some  problem  over  administrative  control  or 
academic  freedom  during  their  careers  in  education.  But  then  ten  other  moral 
philosophers  who  had  no  connection  with  scientific  inquiry  also  had  difficulties 
of  this  nature. 
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philosophers  of  this  region,  however,  were  tied  directly  to  the  intel- 
lectual centers  of  Presbyterianism  (Princeton)  and  Congregation- 
alism (Yale  Divinity  School  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary)  in 
the  East.  But  there  the  new  theories  in  science  were  generally  ignored 
by  the  clerical  professoriate  until  they  had  to  be  combatted — a 
situation  based  upon  the  theologian's  conviction  that  new  scientific 
theories  were  attempts  to  know  God's  designs  in  the  universe. 

A  fear  much  greater  than  fear  of  new  trends  in  scientific  thought 
was  expressed  among  the  moral  philosophers — fear  of  Benthamism, 
utilitarianism,  or  any  thoroughly  secular  philosophy.  George  Junkin 
told  a  commencement-day  audience:  "The  spirit  of  materialistic 
utilitarianism,  coalescing  with  the  expediency  doctrine  in  morals,  is 
now  struggling — and  with  alarming  signs  of  success — to  exclude 
what  properly  and  primarily  constituted  the  Liberal  Arts,  from  the 
course  of  studies."  ^* 


IV 

When  we  recall  the  ways  in  which  some  academic  ideas  and  secu- 
lar forces  were  tending  to  weaken  moral  philosophy  throughout  the 
pre-Civil  War  decades,  we  may  well  ask  why  it  was  that  the  moral 
philosophers  were  able  to  retain  a  position  of  public  leadership  at  all. 
No  doubt  subsequent  answers  to  this  question  will  be  wider  ranging 
in  social  history  than  the  essays  in  this  book.  With  a  view  to  further 
explorations,  I  believe  that  the  matter  will  ultimately  rest  in  an 
explanation  of  how  Whiggish  intellectuals  and  moralists  sustained 
and  were  sustained  by  an  American  middle-class  outlook. 

With  its  manifestations  of  individualism,  the  Whiggish  morality 
of  the  moral  philosophers  was  right  in  step  with  the  expanding  mid- 
dle classes.  In  their  textbooks  and  addresses  the  moral  philosophers 
were  holding  up  estimable  models  of  cultured  and  sober  gentility, 
reached  by  individual  industry,  formal  education,  and  piety.  They 
were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  models  for  success  exhibited  by  the 
new  industrial  age,  built  upon  enterprise,  self-tutoring,  and  sobriety. 
Middle-class  America  could  not  discard  the  Protestant  morality  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  its  past,  and  it  needed  the  moral  philosophers  to 

**  An  Apology  for  Collegiate  Education  .  .  .  Washington  College  .  .  , 
(Lexington,  1851),  pp.  10-11. 
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sanction  its  social  ethics  with  the  rhetoric  of  tradition  and  the  prestige 
of  sacred  and  national  ritual.  So,  in  a  sense,  Americans  used  the  moral 
philosophers  just  as  the  moral  philosophers  in  turn  marshalled  the 
pious  people  of  their  communities  as  a  spiritual  army,  in  which  they 
saw  each  individual  emerging  triumphant  from  his  own  special  place 
on  the  battlefield  against  social  immorality. 

Despite  the  growing  secularization  of  society  in  the  1850's,  the 
Protestant  individualism  of  the  moral  philosophers  continued  to 
serve  a  Northern  middle  class  that  was  becoming  increasingly  emo- 
tional and  moralistic  under  the  pressures  of  repeated  political  crises. 
The  North  came  of  age  politically  in  the  Jacksonian  period,  and  by 
the  1850's  it  was  trying  to  consolidate  its  social  and  economic  gains 
by  the  assurance  of  free  labor  and  free  soil  in  the  West.*^  Among  the 
many  motivations  that  brought  Protestant  farmers  and  small-town 
entrepreneurs  to  favor  a  free  West  significantly  stands  the  moral 
philosopher's  affirmation  that  enterprise  based  upon  the  promptings 
of  the  free  citizen's  conscience  is  the  surest  way  to  spiritual,  material, 
and  national  progress.*" 

Another  reason  for  the  moral  philosopher's  prestige  in  these  years 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  some  colleges  were  turning  the  moral  phi- 
losophy professorship  into  a  professorship  of  political  economy. 
From  this  position  the  moral  philosopher  easily  agreed  to  the  pre- 
cepts for  creating  industrial  America.  His  theologically  posited  indi- 
vidualism was  an  essential  ingredient  of  classical  economics.*^ 

The  moral  philosopher  might  appear  to  have  made  his  economic 
principles  more  workable  for  real  life  than  his  moral  philosophy  sim- 
ply because  the  myths  of  nineteenth-century  American  enterprise 
lent  themselves  more  readily  to  codification.  Virtue,  industry,  thrift, 
piety  seem  to  have  been  easily  translated  into  economic  dogmas  in 

45  For  a  declaration  of  sympathy  for  free-soil  principles  and  an  early  attach- 
ment to  the  Republican  Party  by  an  Illinois  College  moral  philosopher,  see 
J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Jr.,  ed.,  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  An  Autobiography  (New  York, 
1896),  ch.  20. 

4^  One  of  the  fullest  expressions  of  these  ideas  was  given  by  E.  D.  MacMaster, 
The  True  Life  of  a  Nation:  An  Address,  Delivered  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
Erodelphian  and  Eccritean  Societies  of  Miami  University  .  .  .  (New  Albany, 
Indiana,  1856).  MacMaster  had  earlier  taken  an  antislavery  stand  in  his  in- 
augural address  at  Miami  in  1845:  Addresses  at  the  Inauguration  of  Rev.  E.  D. 
MacMaster,  as  President  of  Miami  University  .  .  .   (Cincinnati,  1845),  p.  51. 

*^  Cf.  O'Connor,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
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which  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  of  laissez  faire  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  working  harmoniously.  When  it  came  to  setting  forth  the 
rules  for  social  conduct  and  morality,  which  was  the  job  of  the  moral 
philosophy  books,  the  perfect  system  could  be  delineated,  but  it  was 
not  found  in  everyday  life.  Surely  the  American  economy  was  not 
perfect  either.  But  ideal  economic  principles  were  thought  to  be  at- 
tainable. Educated  and  prosperous  men  thought  it  easier  to  find 
illustrations  of  Whiggish  economic  doctrines  in  their  business  lives 
or  connections  than  to  find  proofs  for  specific  moral  principles  in  the 
crosscurrents  of  American  secular  life. 

If  a  middle-class  following  is  a  sign  of  success  for  the  moral  phi- 
losophers, Francis  Wayland,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Noah  Porter  were 
successful  in  the  popularity  that  their  textbooks  enjoyed  before  and 
after  the  Civil  War  as  versions  of  the  Gospel  of  Wealth,  Their  books 
eventually  became  manuals  for  America's  Gilded  Age.*^  The  authors 
were  reared  in  regions  of  republican  simplicity.  They  came  to  man- 
hood when  laissez-faire  individualism  was  the  rule,  if  not  always  the 
practice,  before  the  social  and  economic  complications  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  really  were  sensed  by  most  Americans.  Their 
textbooks  were  used  as  rule  books  for  industrial  America  when  they 
had  been  written  with  agrarian  America  in  mind. 

Indeed,  in  their  Whiggish  concern  for  secure  rights  to  property, 
for  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  and  for  business  enterprise  unrestrained 
by  government,  Hopkins  at  Williams,  Porter  at  Yale,  and  James  Mc- 
Cosh  at  Princeton  stimulated  the  late  nineteenth-century  conserva- 
tive mind  with  some  of  the  same  principles  that  had  stimulated 
Revolutionary  America.  This  is  where  the  Lockian-Paleyan  theme  in 
American  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  political  and  economic 
thought,  proves  to  be  a  continuum.  It  runs  from  Locke  to  Paley  to 
Gros  in  America  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  then  on  with 

^8  This  is  truer  of  Hopkins'  and  Porter's  books  than  of  Wayland's.  For  a 
discussion  of  their  doctrines,  see  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel,  The  Course  of  Ameri- 
can Democratic  Thought:  An  Intellectual  History  since  1815  (New  York,  1940), 
ch.  13.  Gabriel  brilliantly  describes  (ch.  18)  how  the  teaching  of  Hopkins  at 
Williams  College  found  its  way  into  the  important  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  Stephen  J.  Field,  a  student  of  Hopkins  who  was  exposed  to  Paley 
and  to  Wayland  before  he  graduated  in  1838.  For  Chief  Justice  Melville 
Fuller's  experiences  with  Paley  at  Bowdoin  College  in  the  early  50's,  see  W.  L. 
King,  Melville  Weston  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  1888-1910 
(New  York,  1950),  pp.  24,  26. 
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Wayland,  Hopkins,  Porter,  and  McCosh.  Although  it  is  presented  in 
more  detail  in  a  few  textbooks  on  political  economy,  it  nevertheless 
appears  with  force  and  constancy  in  most  of  the  moral  philosophy 
treatises. 

Upon  these  principles  the  abandonment  of  Paleyan  ethics  had 
little  effect.  For  the  intuitionist  ethics  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  only 
reaffirmed  what  theological  utilitarianism  had  decreed  in  economic 
matters.  What  none  of  the  moral  philosophy  texts  made  clear,  how- 
ever, was  a  stand  on  the  question  of  who  shall  have  property.  In  an 
America  of  expansion,  abundance,  and  a  proliferating  middle  class, 
this  was  a  damaging  omission.  None  of  them  championed  the  owner- 
ship of  property  solely  by  a  wealthy  elite,  nor  did  any  one  of  them 
quite  espouse  democratic  ideas  of  easier  access  to  property  for  the 
multitude.  Theirs  was  a  position  that  was  clear  in  its  desire  to  see 
men  of  moral  principle  and  education  have  the  chance  to  acquire 
property  and  the  political  strength  that  accompanied  it;  but  it  was 
obscure  on  matters  of  democratic  procedure.  The  weakness  of  this 
platform  was  illustrated  by  Francis  Wayland's  dilemma  during  the 
suffrage  crisis  in  Rhode  Island. 

Intellectual  dilemmas  confronting  the  moral  philosophers,  how- 
ever, were  not  limited  to  economic  questions.  In  general,  the  intel- 
lectual change  among  the  moral  philosophers  in  the  three  decades  be- 
fore the  Civil  War — the  abandonment  of  the  Lockian  tradition  within 
the  Paleyan  system,  the  replacement  of  a  prudential  with  an  intuitive 
ethics,  and  an  increasing  sympathy  for  the  evangelical  nature  of 
Northern  life — was  only  a  reflection  of  a  changing  outlook  among 
many  Northern  middle-class  Protestants.  The  moral  philosophers 
were  caught  in  the  same  predicament  of  the  mind.  Their  overween- 
ing sectarian  concern  for  the  sinfulness  of  slavery  or  other  inhuman 
social  conditions  would,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  force 
them  to  imperil  the  harmony  of  existing  social  arrangements,  even  at 
the  expense  of  war  in  the  case  of  slavery.  In  effect  this  would  repudi- 
ate their  Christian  pacifism,  and  it  would  disrupt  their  design  for 
an  orderly  world  of  gradual  individual  progress  toward  moral  per- 
fection. Their  Protestant  beliefs,  however,  were  flexible;  these  soon 
were  pointed  toward  convictions  that  before  the  1830's,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  slavery,  had  been  unthinkable. 

For  the  moral  philosopher,  his  changing  attitude  toward  reforms 
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and  his  decision  that  on  some  poHtical  problems  he  could,  even  as 
a  minister,  speak  out  publicly  for  righteousness  were  not  publicly 
troublesome.  Nor  did  he  allow  these  matters  to  become  a  diflBculty 
for  him  in  the  relative  privacy  of  the  college.  His  growing  attach- 
ment to  an  intuitive  ethics  surely  bolstered  his  newer  faith  in  organ- 
ized reform,  while  the  gradualism  of  a  utilitarian  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  at  all  costs  was  lost  to  his 
view.  Whereas  a  utilitarian  ethics  had  emphasized  the  use  of  sober 
reason  as  well  as  the  worth  of  the  individual,  the  mood  of  the  ante 
bellum  North  tended  to  emphasize  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the 
former. 

Because  of  their  surrender  of  an  ethics  that  looked  to  the  con- 
sequences of  an  individual's  ideas,  the  moral  philosophers  were,  in 
one  way,  left  helpless  against  the  currents  of  nineteenth-century 
irrationalism.  This  did  not  lessen  their  role  as  public  leaders.  In 
the  ante  bellum  period,  moral  philosophy  declined.  The  moral  phi- 
losopher did  not.  As  a  useful  body  of  social  ethics,  moral  philoso- 
phy lost  out  to  an  intransigent  code  of  righteousness.  Yet  in  this 
defeat  of  the  academic  Enlightenment,  moral  theology  did  not  lose 
its  effectiveness  in  Northern  society.  For  middle-class  morality  has 
always  had  its  rationale,  and  the  righteous  call  to  duty  that  was 
moral  theology  became  the  apologia  of  the  moral  philosophers  in 
public  life. 
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Congregationalists 

Edward  Beecher 
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Abolition 

Charles  G.  Fiimey 
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1835-1861 
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Charles  B.  Haddock 
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ism (editor) 
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1830-1887 
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tion,  foreign  mis- 
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Asa  Mahan 
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Cleveland U. 
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administration 
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Philip  Lindsley  Cumberland 
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Erasmus  D.  MacMaster  Hanover,  Miami 
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Andrew  Wylie 
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Washington  College 
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John  L.  Dagg 
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Methodists 

Augustus  B.  Longstreet  Emory, 
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prison  reform,  col- 
legiate reform, 
free  trade 


1839-1865  State   rights,   slavery 
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Know-Nothingism, 
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1834-1851   College    administra- 
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1839-1853  College  administra- 
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David  B.  Douglass  Kenyon 


John  H.  Lathrop  Yale,  Hamilton, 

U.  of  Missouri 
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Francis  Lieber  South  Carolina 
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William  H.  McGuffey     Miami, 

U.  of  Virginia 
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U.  of  North  Carolina 


U.  of  Virginia 


Washington  College, 
U.  of  Pennsylvania 
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Amherst 

1823^8 

1885-86 

Bowdoin 

1829-^3 

1829-30 
1849-50 

1829-79 

Brown 

1793-1827 
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1842-47 
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1827-64  f 
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Dartmouth 
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1842-64 
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